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CHILD AND FAMILY S"ERVICES ACT, im 



"^-^--.^ THUKSbXy, JUNE . 19, 1975 

Sniroit >rrnxE ox CuiYjOiiex AXD-^^tn'ii axd the - ' 
* » Srixro:soai^EEOxEMi»LoyMEXTyEo\T:R^^ ^ 

• * , • . AXDMlGRiVTOnrlSATiOR^FTIlE 

* \ Co:>niriTJEE0xLAlJOnAXDPcmJC^VELFAKEj^ 

AXD THE SuBGOM^irrrEE OX Select Educa^oxT^ 
' OF ii 1 K T foriSE Co^i:Mm'jx o:sj Educa-jiox axpjLarivR:^ , 
• ^ / ; • ^ ■ ' JVa^hmgton.D.C. 

The siibconHniUee''inet, pursuant to noKce. at 9:30 aaii. in Koom. 
4232. New Senate Oiiieo Buildiii*^. 3eijator Waltei^ F. ^Mondalc 
prosfdin^r. ; . — 

• . Present": Senators 3Io|idale. Buekley. Jiuits. and Stafford T Eepre- 
seatafivoHBradomasand.C^hishohn. ' . . . 

Senator MoxDALK. Tiie meet ing will come to orcler. 
TIiiMuoruine we aie pleaded tdlia\e (\ui*rre>,snian Gunn Mclvay as^ 
our first u'ilnes.s in the proceedHi<r. - - * . * ' 

STATEMENT OF HON. GUNN McXAY, A.M.S. REPRESIJNTJATIVE IN 
' , CONGRESS FROSi THE- STATE OF UTAH 

ifr. JIf JvAY. Senatoi;, I ani pleaj-ed to }>e here and conimend^ou 
pai^tij ularl\ for openiui^ tlie but>iect of the family as a vital lutclest 
ill this iOuntr\ as the haj^e on whu'h our vouJitr\ ha,>heen de\ph)ped 
and'buih. I ani pleased to appear here. ' ^ 

I am ronvinced t]ui.t many of t^tc *^ocial pnjblenjii \\v now face arc a 
result of famil\ l)reakdi>\vn an<J weakened 6imil^\ tie.> and wiH not be 
<olved without at'liieviijirfjualiry family life. 

The strenirth of the Nation IlearJy d.epend.s on tlie stren^h of the 
fa u ) U y -4jHtii3^^l>i nioih — " - . ' . 

»Satt)> actual j)attei\Usof life in Anieriia to(\ay arc undermining: the 
famih. Society ha^ danirerou.HL\ duwn^rraded the im]inrtanee of tlie 
family, and parent.-^ are hpendiif^ le.-^s and less time with their children. 

E\en -M)me oui Govenuuent j>ro*5ranih de^i*^ned ro i ombat prob- 
leUhsbtuhl >uhstitu(e^ for familieh lather than ^tlen<Ithenin^ families 
V and their abjIHy tosolve these problem?. ^ - ^ 

T am suhnntt4n*r Iwh uiitten .statements today. One \\as prepared,, 
last Hunniei n> an (t\ei \ iew j>f tlie Child and Faiiul\ S(:r\ Iceji Act an_d 
of fauiih prohlenihjLfeneralh. Throu«^di aii o\ erbi^rht'it wa.s not Included 
in the hearin<r record la.'^tyeaj^ • . . 

'rhe>e»'ond .statement ih a more detailed anal\sI.s.of da\ care and 
-ffefincnient of ^omevJ m\ recommendation.-^, and I \\il] only highlight , 
major p'oints toduy in lefercngo to tlic two statement.^ or to tlie 
documentation. ^ ' - - ^ - * 
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Senator :Mondai.k. Yerr Tlt^wjll.Bc inoluiled hi the recoixl 
atthc<"Oiidiisiouof vourtostiiuoily. / . ' — 

Mr. ifcIvAY. First, wliciv iit all possible, institutional day care 
(•entiM-.s.shouliM)o aiiiilcu-andshoulcViiOtbeencoura^rcd. ^ 

AVhyn depriveil of nuitcrnal care, the c^ulds.^le\(?lopnientjs nearly 
Hlwavsyretarded pln-Mcallv. intelle>timl}y'^Kl sooiaHy. ... 

Tliore is aniple o\ide1ice that infant olirKIrcn placed in institutional . 
■arc centers fre(iuently luue^la^tiii<r» psydiological and sociological 

damage. . ' * , i 

Senator' MoNiuf/K. Vo any of those studies ^ro toward day care oj* 
aretheylo\var?l thf long-term hospital, institutional---- 

Mr.:irrlv\v. I relink they ^ " • ' _ . 

Senator MoNDALlK. The ones von have refon ed to. * 

Mr. MrKw. I tnink (he onVs wq refeirell taiii.recent times— the 
early ones in th/ U)7oV. a^ I rerall. \\ere to tlie lonijtUM ni situation, but 
I think there \> iccent'^\ idcncu that iiulicates.that anV* breakup of that 
niatcnial— dcpendiuijonwhat degree— of that maternal ijs.-64^on in 
younger .vear.s. pnijicularly up to three, can have impaired daimige. 
beeati^se the parents ' ^ *. \ 

Senator MoN DA Li:. Do those studies go to daycare^' 

Mr. McKay. ThevgotodayOare,yes. 

Senator ifoxiuu-V Can vou refer ustothosestudies?^ , 
* ^fr. :\rrKAY. 1 have referrtd to them in.the doeuniented statements. 
<() they are "documented there, the studies aiid 3)y \\ liom.;and I have 
a list of them on the back. 

Semitor ^[oxDAi.K. rr Js iir your — « . " 

Mr. McKay. It is in the stateme^it thiit J submitted that you provide 
for the recor((,^>o tlun caiH)e (^becked out for authenticity aiid relevance. 

Suc'h children iii these institutioualixed coiulitious devejop fear and 
anxiety and react poorlv to .strangers in larger ninnhers. 

The .socialization process i.s. ueakened.^ \\hich has been to the con- 
'trary belief, as children are fnrccul into peer-group settings, partic- 
uiarlv in the voimVr ago. ' .'.'1^1^ 

They devolojJ pes-hni>m alx)iir t]ie future, neirative attitudes al)out 
tjiemselves and theh- friends, TrrespmiHhilit.N , and ai\ti>ocial behavior, 
of course, is the outcome. . 

Xow. having been in the classroom nn.-df— T spent .) years in t le 
jcla.ssroom at junior hiirh M-hool aud higlv .4chool levels, and T ti»»»2ht 
in the poorer .sei't ion of the, citmmunity where we hadininorities of all 
tvpes as well as the poorer idasse.-. T notice/1 that children who did not 
liave a stood mateitial relatlonsbi]) didn't think anvbodv cared. T could 
get tlieir attention in c^as^— it would not necessarilv be trouble at 
the moment-~-but Tpwjjs not getting an\ where, U was like you pulled 
a j)Mnd down. " - ^ " 

And yon couhl tell whetTjer there was a fifirht goin'tr on at Jiome— 
'that is, Vou couhrnot read that unless you got into a diJ^cnssioii with 
-them afterwardr^n that thejiome n^aved a m-imarv role, not only 
in the infant years but iiMtbe secondarv scliobl years. ^ , 

And this little example happened : A chil 1 came in (me day and saub 
'•Xol>odv c^y-es 'about me,"-' . , , ^ 

T said: ' ^ ■ ' \ 

: ^yllat i\o yon moan? Your mother is workiiij? her heart out trying to buy 
yon every thhij?. • ■ » ^ . - * - 
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. xttl She is. trying to do is bify me* off. Sure, I have money. I got what 1 nee^,, 
« but 1 h|ive not got her. • . • \» - . ^ , 

Well, she Is at home only an houc less than when you are tlfc^c Wl\at is • 
■ wrong with XhatV She car o.<. ' • • 

No, she iloei5-not.|\Yhen she- Is home she Is jusjUgeU fed-up t6 get away from* 
' me again. ' \ r ^ 

So there is some real concern, a^t have 4iad in my own Experience i 
in tlie^ educational field. ^ • » 

WJiei^e possible, the mothei: or father diould be encOuraged^to stay - 
home to care for the youhjj ehrlcVren, palticularly the young, 

Wlicre i-eal liiianeijil haVdship is present, we may A)q better otf 
•anj.eudinf^ welfare with legislation to encourage rather than penalize 
Irw-incomc parents, especially sin^e parents who wish to remain 
with tl^r childi-en in their homob or wlio wish to work^only part-time 
in-or(]#'to care for the children more directly., , 

Perhaps gainful employment should he provided in the home. as 
has been tried in bome cases. 1 do iM bupposc thr^t is totally practicable 
througliont Ihe cuuntr\ , but thaf^type of tliiug cught to be encouraged. * 

1 reaHze ttiatsomc pa rentes, especially sin^rle parents, have no choice ^ 
under preseiVt circumstances but to Vork. In- such situations, family * 
day care aiTangeiuents bUfh as rehiti\e care or nqighborjioofl home 
care, wiicre a liinited luunber of children are cfired for, is better for ' 
the child than institutional- day cave. . . - 

Availai)le evideiu'e indicate' that inost private day care arrange- 
ments are more satisfactory tlmu critics cojitend. TsTnTily 'day.carcj^ 
should be given preference over instihitional cai'ejn the bdl. r 

Second, T .strongly bolio\c that faniih .^enice |n'ograni.s should be 
hcune based, not center baM»il. Tii other words, rather than use instj^u- 
tionsfosohe problems, we should use families to sohe problejns, ^ 
(giood pro/rranfcs shouW su])])]eiuent the family, not supplant it. 

A\Kilahle data demonstrates that; surveys of "childreu'S develop)- 
inent is poskivelv correlated w ith the degree t(r which parents \vore 
acti\el\ involved inihe program aiul accorded high status in the eyes 
of their children. , ' 

A irood example of the home center concept ib the ironie .Start pro* 
gram, which is an alternativO method of delivering the Head Stait 
pnijfrrani. *T raided in'rffe»ional.s go into the home and teach parents * 
basic child rcarinfr >kin> as weU as hos\ tu meet basic nutritional health 
needs. And T think that is the 'place most people, I think, from what 
x«tndies we lan^e. indicate that most paivnts will want to learn those 
.skiUs rather ihan duck thorn off. 

•But if vou sfivo an'incenti\e to a irivcn institution, as was shown in 
rzechoslo\ akia and Kther areas* the teudeni'yJs to exijecc the State to \ 
take ci^jie of t^eir kidsovera period of time. ' . 

We'liad a little exannile in my community w|iere we had a scandal 
witli food <*oiMnioditie^ of the welfare ix>ci]»ient^ winding up in gar- 
bage cans- blocks of *'heese, rice, jind other connnoditioi?. ITe placed 
a requirement— and I was on the welfare \)oard — that they would 
have to take an iiistrnctional course some Cwo\evenyigs a week or so 
with the school cooks. Immediately the problem ciiB^red up. 

Tt became oh\ ions that the parents did not know-how to cook.other 
than bv opening a can ok w hatever and, Hicrefore, tl^ey did not know 
how to use the commodities that were given them. So^,an educational 
thing is pi-eferable. 
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ProffraiHS .fniuled I»y grants slionhl bo houio based to tho ^rreatesi, 
. . cxtcut\pOi5inb1e ami tliis i>lionId be reilected botli in tbe I'litcria /or 
. . grants and in the evabuition pro<jrani. :» / 

^ Tliird, I athocato a foordinatinl re.seanh ellbvt »)n the 'problems fac 
injr Anieric-au funjilies. Re.sea'n ii nivds to bi- inuleilaki-n lo stjid^v the 
\ k\. ijtiU»iet or Federal programs ami rc^fidationj^ on Tahiiliifs. 
^ Tlie Jornr-'Er^jiomie Conmiiae stnd.y on public Hire, also known 
as the Gr.iinHis Veport, tljj^nmifiit^cd Uiat j^1)mo pre?|nt welfare laws 
. tend to fra<;nicnt the family -•and ito donbt nuuiy olher Govenunent 
. pro«rrani,s advei-^idy alFect tl»e* fajnily in man\ \Mi>fcA kit 'perhaps wV 
donot peroeu^eat theinoipent. " : ^ ' \^*^4, 

for the Federal ri#»\.ernnient to embark on exiensi^ji* chi1(% services 
proirrjuns without ^nflii ient kno\\ led^e of fa j^iih ntanU niay iinpde tlie 
wrvihing weare tryinirtodo. . ' 

^ > FoiH;th, I think pilot piojrranis >houId be u^ed (o/mouraite ^cho^ls 
' to proridtfVoursi-s iu~fauiil.\ rehilio-i> and pKi-enfal .skills, m Jioth 
junior and sellior hi^h m1mh)V. Our m 1um)Is' should prepare on? child 
ren for life, but the\ do little to pivpaiv stmK'uts Xoi^.the <ti\\y roU} 
which u ill hi* l>h\ ed'ln neaiJ\ c\ en one. that of bcin<r in the family- 
. * There are some ]ulot iiro«rrani.s wliivb T am'snre tlfe Senator n>ay* 
l)e aw ace of, some of which rest in my own %State. 
. *T.api)rci*iate tlii>o]>]»ortunit\. Senator, and T agree w itli the <reneral 
direction von aiv takinir^'lVe need to l»e careful on the bill so we do 
nni rnticc— a.s yn\ know, tlu- rarrnt on the .sti^^Jv u ill eitticc and civate- 
r when we iMne'iri^en •rratits to c itie> :iud States, it has not .'olved thcifr 
problem^. It 'has oul\ made theni 'nu)rc depi^ndcnt on the Federal 
GoMTument ff)r moiv fmuliu^ir, aiid I wouhl rather disrourajre that 
and irive them a solution. ^ , ^ ^ 

^ Parenthood is. not ea>r. and to ^i\e a ^uhply solution is not rhc 
^answcrJuitaath(u\assist'tluMn with their diflinilty. * _ v * 
Senator ^ro:0)Ai.E. Thank you very much, OnirressDian!' /J 
^ ajrree whuleheujitedh w'ith the' impoi t^iiice families a»d about' 
pmVuimr national ])oli.-ie.s uliieb at (be \e|'\ least do not jait pressures 
on families and ho])efullv ml^rht even liel]^. * • ^ » 

Ancl. as y<»u know, o'ur Icrislation dcK«> deab^uitlfiliome care as^ 
S^istanee, as well as da\;ca re centei"S. , 
t T am sfiinewhat dubious abmit the .strenirth of the lifcrarnre you 
' cited* althou'rli'*! JWw»^tltat tlieiv is sftuu\ c oncerninjrrad\ ci'se psycho 
lo<tienl imi»a» t upon eluldn-n in i»pod*da> rare centers. T think there is 
a jrood deal of literatW' ab»»ut' hospitals wliere childivu have l>eeu 
institutinualiml for qiAte a \\hilc, kept from. their parents. 'and tha* 
sort;of tliinsr. ^ 
• T am not sure how stron*r that liteniture is. 

Second. T think there is aji enonnou> ]jroblem here that is nfit <j:o\nit 
to «i4> away. 0\er no percent of tbe mothei^ in Ameri*"a now work, 
, aufl we luive ii or 7 giiiUou si»i.rU» paiviif fauulii'^ that are very poor. 
'^>rost of rhe%>paivnts work. Tt is not an option for them. , 
'Xow,.the other thinu is to make an ontion for them. TtMs called 
AFfX'. Trv to <ret some monev for it. As soon as yon ^ret a ixood ap- 
jiro])ri]\tion' for AFDC, urn eome on o\er here so avo can do some- 
thinir-^'Wan. wecauntAVct anvinoney-,____ 

So wAsav, *"Yon fihould m)t*work and leave~\^it' kidbj^ehnul, but 
we will not k»a\e you any money so you «\an stay lio^ne," anTTsfrtli^. 
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\ faimlipi? aiv in :i*ton-ible biiul ami lliat is what wc aro trviuir to L'tvmnlo 
withonthoooittiiiittee, / ^. 

^ Afi-. MrlvAV. And I a«rrco yon. Wliat I am savinir is that the 
i<li*^al. of coui^o IS pamital «-are and if ym Mke a.cluld out of th(» 
honuW tlnnk tlio i»videniv will .sliow-smd vou put sonioono olse as 
a total suhstitutf foi- that paivnt, yon ran ho .sucvossfnK but as vou 
sliift the «»liild from this paivntal home to tlii.s rondition, particulariv. 
ni the yeai-s. you impair his ability t») ussoriatoand form attach^ 
moiits ui tliOM" matuiatmn poriodtv «vhii'lif are vital to ourTbalaiice. 
^ irvou.tako thos<» apart and just emphasize the intelleetiiaL acrord- 
\\\<r\\ to Avhat I read. \o\t need to keep that somewhat in balance— 
their motor skiUs and tlu)s<» of all de* at least to an iv^o level jT1>ovo 
*5 tc| t;. If you ail just them others i>e. lio>e «riiins.that y«ni «rei me lost 
m the lon«rti»rm andyou ivaflk^ have uc jraiiuMi mueli. 
^ If you takt> tho jiuitc^-nal iiistiiii't, t at is, if voii take a ofiild from 
jts naniral parei. ami «rive it aiiotlu r piireift* who takes that tot^d 
role. yes. I think y<ui . an Mi<v«HHl/bu/ I- do not thhik vou caii do it in 
nn ins:i*^ntirm lKyan$t> you eaunot ^lot that .-lose, jiiotlierlv. seouro 
paivnl teliuji in therhihl. 

\ in\ Tire not doaliii^ with bloeLsWTwood. You ait« dealin*' with » 
human feehnurs aud emotioi^ whi. h ivlate- and we see all icinds of 

^ thoM- i*rupted on the't on* lu\s of ps\.'hiatiiMs a^-ross thf Vountrv, and 

. at soim^|fniiij we iieetl toa«l]ust those. \ 

Ami my ajirnjui.nf "Look, >uiv xo rt'ro:rui:^e-the\v an* some Vases 

' that will not lit in the mother .vta\ dioine r.»tidition. f\ther.staydiome 

♦ ondUion. and th.Mv has ro Ik- ^mxi- atljuNtnieiit. but \ ,veems to inc 
tfiat we oiiirht to eniph^M/e thf piiorit\ and not eiirountjL'e the other. 

Uiu» is ihai we tniirhr to eiirtiuiam* and make ]iossibV tJii-oiii^li 
AFlK]or whati;ver as.'i mnubfi t»f tin* Appmpriatitiiis ( fmuniUee'^T 
ie«*Ofrnr/j> that and in^-s^ for It 'too. but 

Sniatnr Moxn u!i:. Good hh'k. 

Mr. M* Kw. Ihit thr priorir\. in nn opinion. i->to jmt the maternal 
niifl Milwrantialh ixW^w rliat and .-nroMnim' it to remaui-Then move 
uitif theM» othei-s, th.' fainih .hu «miv. tlu« ni'ifrhborhood dav rare, 
•uuj last tif all the m^titutional conditions. ' / 

Senator Afoxr Thrri' U a trenn*nd«»i.v, eronnnijr jn-Ahlem here * 
that ii..t aua\. am! rht^re is a reason whv these single parf.iis- 
and iMith pan"iit<arp woikin*r. Sinjrh. paivnt faiuilies avera^^o .^fi.oOn 
ttyear and that i^ nui evn th "tdii-h." Tlu' siimh; parent faVuilv not 
workinirav.-iT.L'es >i|;ooo. And T *dml||.n*re aiivhjHlV to have anv kind 
tif jiiimnnim de.rnr Mf.*' at ^i^l.noo.a vear iii tlii. litv today' It is' 
iini»o-'iii.«e. , ' 

So thoy want to work, Tlie\ have tn \cork- And What is jroiii^ to 
happ.Mi tojh.. kidsf That i^ what -we Iia\o to.deal with and that i.s 
whv we lifriu* bei ii thrashin«r a roinml wif h it. 

yU\ MtJC \y. 1 aixivp. but I jusf aryrue that iiistitutitmaiiziiirr fJiem 
niav biMlefi»atrnsrthi»loiiif-ierni piirpoA*. 

* I think iJiH<* isa -tatfiuHit hiMv' . a iuofv>^*u- that we mav «ri»t H-gmo 
sliort trrm ami ir* t thi' ]W>pl.. uiukiiiir ami that may save'iK a little 
moiu v, but tli>\vn thy niail nnn ivnp a liar\est that is a little too 
i-ouirh. . 

And I a^nte that we n^ed to j^rovi.le some means by vcKiAx thov can 
survive: wliethrr AFDP ov somethincr else.. My ophiiba is T would' 
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-rather let them stay lioine and pay them to sta.y homo, if I had my 
•choice! rcalizothatis not a reality. • , , . 

' Senator MoxDALK-Good for you. Thank you. 

^ Senator .Jjxvitg. • 

. SenatorJAni?!. Thank vou,>fr. Chairman. , -it 

just camo to j;ct tlie fooliufr and- tho course the hoar njp. and I 

Jlsl to express jTs a major sponsor to Senator MondaloV,jnl my ap- 
preciation to iiinl for the work tlial he is don.g so intensively, ffomg 
£ s subject. These hearinjis aiVthe^nly ^vaJ<•ln .which nee^ can 

„lS prS &«^^Ka>"l thc-f{.ndainental Uirust of the bill apprcci- 

I hotiee-aSo: Senator, that we have a good many ifta]or experts 
from ^^ew York. induding a iiian I consider-he-is m die room tnjk mg 
to -oinfebodv else i*the mSmejjit-I consider liini,Dr3i-onfenbrenncr, 
to be oi\ of "the. if iiot the Joadihg authority on this subject. 
" 3enatWMoxi>Ar;E. Iagre£. 

Mr. MfeKvY. Whom I have quoted in my material. 
..SenatoiJ'.wiTS. Thank you, kind sir. 1,, i " 

[The prepared statements of Mr. McKay tolJow:j 
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Joint, Hearings on tha Child ^nd ^aniiy Services Bill 
. 3oforf the Hpusc Select Tc^ucation '•ubcomittee 
and the Senate SubcPrmitteos 
on Children and Youth", ana Kiaploynent. Poverty, 
an€(, ;:ioratory Labor, , . 

,l.«n pleased that the inport^^nco of the faaily is 

receiving renoved attention in *^'asbi"ncton, evid'snced by 

thei;e joint hearings,/ rani lies ajrc our nost important 

social un;Lt and it is essential that t/e focus our att^ntio^ 

on tho problems which interfere with, healthy family life. 

^ Vhere is no substitute for a 'iealt»>y far.ily. «*e have 

never discovered any other vay to produce responsible 

huBan beingii except through .t*te family. Families are the 

nost sicjnificant stabilizing influences in societv, the 

Tiost effective noans of trajisnitting values, and are the '<ey 

agency of socialization. The* reason that the farily can c^o 

th^ socialization job a& veil is because the internaTization 

•o^ certain funJancntal norns oi right and propriety depends 

/ . • . ^ ;* 

poi\-nAt,ural-«f£cctloiT-'aTX?J~tht: nce3 for fanilial approval 

- V 

«'hich nakes socialization ultimately j^ossible, Jfhea the 
fanily bread's ^otm, ssocial control by external reans, 
'political and social, beconcs nuch rore <!ifficult. I*3»ny ^ 
of the social -problens*" we t>ow face, are the renult of fanilj' 
instal^ilxty an-J '^eaJsened fanily tiijs anr* vill not ^-e solvs^i 
without ac^-ievinof'rtQality fanily liff. Tbe strf»n(tth <st 
our nation cloarly, c!eF<5n<.^ cn ^e strenath df t^e -ahilv, 
Cadly. ^actual ^attorns of life in /unerica today ar$^ 
'such that fanilins often coiae last- Pr'jsent governnent 
procrrans often tend to fragncnt and undeminctha farily, 
^oc>ety has .'angeroas ly <'owngrat?fet' the most important^ work 
of all— that of being good parents. Fathers and mothers are 
spending less and less tine with their children. Four out 
of *an marriages this yc^r will end^in divorce. ^ The percent 
of children liv/ng" in divorced families has almost c^oubled 
lix the last decade.^ The result of tMs family hreaVdovn 
is increasing alienation, negativism, teenage alcoholis.^ and 
drug abuse, -delinquency, violeiice, youthful ^unavays, crime. 



."j^jrxcin -^oci-'ty ".o t *-.t faf^iix--^ cor; fir^t.' -his 3houl<? 
i r-Tijor concern oi alt in^.tituti'^ns- <7ovorof'c'^|;., busanes** 

i't lvi'^i4l- ''•<^r*-^*tJ! ruot r-"*>t' ^troT- " Tor*^ it*^' rto to prac<? ' 

cdr. '?cfl: tr^ctj.%vl"/ In,t-.*,', it, .- iiin'' ' itn ;?cJr>/»thxn<* 

j> in'ivi"^-*! in* rri^'^t* -^^ t^o Tirilyi f r^eral xnvolvercrt 
jLo'ii, uo'j-v. , ttii <Tr«.Jt car-. , ' jv -jt circj'-yontina cs"5«>;>- 

.1 3it;i7 ^---Uy ^ * / 

Ir. .>ro,^0'; m - the Ciulo T^r.i.V/ ^^orvic^r "cc,'' the ^ 
^:^ti ot. ir«t att'^^^^inq to /rovi 'o- solution" to sor-^ 

t.< ruc^i to ^c^r ^'Zif' m f.* "^rOj^-^j-Ml T>/ stittrcf t of 
fir*inif^ -^n-* ovrro-.. rs r^ron'^-rlv rego^jni^e** that family 

i< f->-* i-r'ir 4rv sn-l t^«* '^'^^fc fun* »r*-^ritU irllu< nc^ '^O'. 

' ' " ^ , , >' 

crixl-'r^-n ' oin- f^iTict"*,*^' th^t chil^.an" f.v>ilVo fjrvic^' 

f>«'Q^rjir*'r^c:-r"t^uil* ^/^fi' onJ r^r^n-^t Vp tW role tl»tf 

tc *iJifi,5t'.r t'f^ artt^ to .^^jj-jjio t--" res. onsxbilxtiCi of 

O^i^c^^ U li** t'cvclop*^ont* t»ie J'-t r'iTws :i ut i-fuX 
(rcor'Ta?j*3:ir.X' r.. Co<^r-linatx€>r* x^wch, cou'i t-^ r^r'-ivxtio-i by ' 
t, prot>0£0'J vlr,tl<' -^nil Tanxiy :;orviCcj} ("oorCiratin's Council 
i - va.*iy A^i'C'i*^? Sore o£ t^ic •;«r'/ic'? ->rc«rir'j cc tc^"?li»tec^*- 
S'^ch 'j'f»>fi'«il'/ <?o'ji\s^Xina/ .prenatal circ, nutrxtion^l 
5'irvico3/ troatr';nt of various mdical, j;>hycic:»l ^n<S rontal 
•'^roblf'rs of chll-^ron—ar ? noc'^s'^iry » Also if^'->ort<>rt is 
t..C' •f/unrant^^e of voiCnit.'irv participation in proara^f^ an-! th'« 
xnvolV'.r 'Tkt ^f oirent^ m th*? nlannin^ of ivrQ<?r<?rG. 
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C«.'**ite thoc- •/ort^'-'h^lo proposals, X have ^'vo >>^sic 
^V'lticii^'^r of thv. first. e.i bill profcsso^^ ''^ 

^Eev.^rjl f<3t»jfr<?5 <-£ t-V bill co.-^'^-raj-roductivc to tMs 

Wl. J * ^li-^v*? t:! tor. often ".ocial progrars, in 

Attt-rftirsj tC' solv<y sn.'cific prC^lerc, builr* substitutes 

' for tU*^ ^^ir-xlii^z^tf sT t'oan assi^'tin.:' the f-a-^ily to ^^lo * 
. ■ , '' ' - itf^ ^ 

t^' i^er^Ji"^ m n r» vh/»n that »K»3ipi'>lr. i t>^inV tbi? is 

oftc'tx tiy.' cj.o »'it*^ 'IV cur-y ^oj/t-jrs an*" h»^ ^start progrons, 

"a ' * . . ^ ' • . • . 

* •^,i>c r^'-'^' ivi ".. ivv* .>ri>h;ki;is m t*t«^ bill, ♦ 

1 : iv<- 3lru !y allyic'J to t^e- conscquonc^^r of c*^il5ircn , . 

;wr.tJ o>»^r.iir*Q less an loso r-^4r,in<Tful tir^ togeth-r. 
tiirin-- tl^^iirit sis- y>irc .of liff>,^f>articulariy Vie first 
thr^"», t*-^ or',-*:o-on'? relations *^ot'/ev^n T?ar^nt and chil<3 > ' 

iz «^^<^ci>liy ir.iortant for the chxl-ic's dcvclornent,. iic ''"^ 
plr/*Rr:s s-^pj ^y^,' I ti'r<' */iith *aioir c»^ilftrer, th'»s<* ^ ■ . « ^ 

' ^A-it:}r--n ar'> ;^l.ico^ m or ^r-*v .*:.it - to necr 'iroyr* c**ttings. ^ ^ ^ 

^_ T.'-^^io c*iil<?ren ten to i?- p*'''**i*"i*;':jc a^oiit t^e f'lturo, , . 

n'^^jitiv/v .i*^ut thc^^^.^ylv^s in^^ fraoncl? rat^ jfSwor in - ' 
r-'Tt^on^l. ilAty Jnd loa 'errHi^- ^n;' p.ro r.or^- likclv to erraacc ; * * 

ijt ^nf:i5ft;:i<sX bo>^avior., ';h«; nor'.' ^crioa*- ruvni-fast^stions^ ' - 
.^r- r'?^;: ir< rx<*inc T^t'.'S of vcjthCul rrinxw-'yV, cc»''ool. , • • / 

. mt* viol*^nc';," ' , 

r'.-'-^jti.^ t"i09^ ftnJiri?, th*. /^<:t vouit.' pl--#Jhc-?vv . 

or* :-r<^'.riir3 whic. tak^ ^rhii ^r^n out ^f t^.« hc*^<>. ' - 

r -tU-^^t*^ jt m so;*' cacq^ 'oth rMrtnt\-'i*^ >^'';M^5:^ti "orV , „ 

trjj s of J ^m'jl^ ->^»r-'»t ^o^;^;'^bol ' n.v/ hw/> ^'^^r",.. 
^ut thir- /}no7i ' ^ <»i^cour.i7t"l •*> t^^^r /iro stiiX ;'0«n'7 
c\il«'r»'n it ^c•T\^'. Mrc? 'y or^ in tbr>^ '^^thp'r* 

n^jf^/>r of childrrf> ^nroll'^' ij^ ^^y c<^^>> Cf^n»-/>r<5 dou*>lM ^ " 

A*^<:r^:i*?l *o '-n^o irac:*' r^t*- -r than poA-^Ure lo^i inc^rc parent^/ ^ 
aiy '^T^-'-t'*. vho/vlsK to r^n-Tt in xn th'.-ir horcf» 
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cr Moi:. ori/ ,^art-tic>c in or .^'Z co cjr« Cor tinir. children, 
-o ior?^ a .^^e 'C $rci - >or>e ''te^o t»«? fat!: r is nlrca.-*y - 
a-3»nti to invxte furt.^ r c<^.-t5 to society an 'delinquency, 
cri"v* c^ru'^" asucc ' rcr.- ^lal ^ u?.-.tion. 5av care centers 
a?. r.c £a».}tJt«t<? for tL: fanily an>: cannot cotrpenjjato for 
jria-.."'"4a*ii- rot rinn-or J^^-^^titutc'^or co-.tiPUin'" stir.ula- 
.ti' n "xx. t' ".h-:: ♦>^r','. , ro'jra^^* in w*"!**- chiU^ ^V^velcinent ^ 
<j^'*e,^ ViCit t^v cMl *s -.V^^it * it,. t><» nothcr, an.-' H^^lp 

h*:r t'^ovi ^ r»' ore h^r^c-" '^tiTi- onvirorr.cnt for tJ'e 
iz-iant", ^,"\^l*^^**r i>t, lvr'»tr^>'^ 

''.I.u joa^ -n-M Ic obiocti\rr"^^n , h'^.vt<?tart pro<*ron'5 
i.-r to t4.'> c.il-'n;n sro: ..cor.c* icclly ^priv^;', ho^.&^^ who 

57^' cr-tc- t..cr'* V,. '^i^l' oth^jT- c il:r i. \a^in, ho -eve r, 
to rcrov^ t^t ? c -iW £ror^ hore tco s^rly an ^^^3 nay \ave 
rr»re^ i'jHyinta';.-;^ t: -^n a'^'vant^^c^J. r-:yor »2o st':<?icr' 
j^Vi-ic^t^ t. '"^t ii^rl'j "z-io^l I'^iri'^r'* \ctually .'roo hohin<? 
ot:j?r l^fcor ^v^rtiti? ^ v 5 ^;£t r ^mie. , r'^ny 
r :*-i*rc''.<?s ^ro re 3i;^Ln<^ c^st^-*: ,^ c^r'tatft a<7e, ^'^volopncnt 

,c"'i 13 ror*? xr.>crt:int t'lir <**n f .ucational c^.r/clop-.^nt 
'!:t T ^"col CT a >r--isc>iix>l si^-uatior. f^r. 'iJric Sronfon- 

f--rn^r,-"''-^£ -J. vr of tfur^r, r<«vcio-r. ^nc' "ar ily StyJlOf. " 
a*; 'orn.:^! Univ^^.Aty. c<v,cl»ii<^s t*^-it -oth par'-rt creation 

^^.^iiL^rcn ^ro^.^ro'-rars -Xid rore ^lJt^>rin<J ^;er»* 
u.'i'j'i^^-.csaal, t irocra - "or' -c" «-it'^ parent a;;-; chiX'^ 

• 1*' tK. 't^rv. to which parcats u;>r^f accorJc" natuv 
an i ac:iV 'ly ir.volvi'i in o '>rocrar. 'Tien nrirary - 
T'f4>,^n2i:yility ^or chxld'-p dov lox <^nt «'ac c synH by 

/rofeSLi^nnls sr.a t^t^ parent r^^l^^ *-fcc^2 no a £^.cos /ary ■rolf', 

' * . 10 

tJi*"' ix terv' -ttior, Jos'? effoctiv**. ^ 

^ . v.coft: crjfcicisn t^/ac t /^o not »>oli^v<i t^r-t t^e 
ircort-jn-'. tK- f^a- %Vr a< a unat iin \ .-rlcan cc^i^ty. 
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T»icr nzo-os pro^r.«-s -re ^3i'*n<H to ^llcvi^itc so~5 real 
t*i strir. ;thcn fjrilics as * »molc thrcv«3 »out all of 

-^rc-{^ of 'jt'c^. I I > t ff-llo'*in'- rcco^'^rditxons to 

&t^rv^i a sorin'j tor ^L^^'^^tor. <'t -t cIgo can be 

-lAtivf. i'''?ok5 I in'^en" tc i'^corwr "-^^ in i» bill for intro- 
duction riv'.x. V/^itr. 'v^t ot p*?' ^r>->^orrorK'atX{*'*'D h-'^vo hccn 
/^rc'Vioju-^i'/ ',,i^c..e^^'^ m the '^.^rln'"?' >ofor-^ the Su*"corr>ittoo , 

• - o - 

is ncc^ic^ n.-tio effort, :i car.x^icn if t 
yea "ill* to c*i:p:,a,i*o ",h<? ir^i^.^r*:-:' .::e cf t-.t* f^^ily. 
Confirvf ^ i^o'iiv' so*: th *^v^rv^* by ^/--ryi-.r Vorol'ition 
JocAiri -'; t' --t Vftc-, f'i-,ly X? tV rv>-- mpciit^^nt unxt of 
a ^'roa f'>cx.^tv t.i' It i<: natior^*! ^llcy to, prCjof-o 

f^ ^r^'l qovf^r.irv-nt co^il ' S'^vJ; to -<:r<'">.'»> oU-cr tn'Jtxtutioo^ 
to«/i'"^r'* :>^ixcio^ con'^iiciv^* tQ ^c--il*;'Tt' '".■^^sty iif(»' Ot^'•r 

tf" t',!" effort- ror'.:i'^..j '^-'t^o^i.J ^. tl*, * -jlt- y ''cyl-i 

Tr. t:,^lr-i l?;i&Iitiprv ?:r*'» ;ol/^c^^^ — iTcvfCici 'It 
^ ,>iKr;ty ilw-i to tic* f-nraiyj a-v' po" . '^ro-ro"'' ♦io .-l-Is^ 
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« " ^ - ' 

for tiy it'-'iu tn- ^r, »<T:i' ^cv^rn-v^ntf. ^< such, it 

l-ronr*^t r Mire." ^^^^on to C^'^'f-r'-^sr 3 t^u> '^sccutiv^. 

- i ;.'^rt.>nt C'^-'ily rro«r. r co-^r ^inat I'^tj toiler?! .-xj^icv 
' ' i-'i r'.^r -;c» cc- .h-* f ^-^.Ir ^i-ijily^ the- xfCic? '^^ul'- 

^ for It * i'^^'"-*:^ or. *J r f;::-ii' , Cofxtt^QO r'^^'orts r^oul'* 

li'.'u. ion of i-'. cC^t^^c^ l-j^jlsl-'s^'ion on the 

^.^'yl?., :.'r; ir"- •'•'-'^^ -ir-rcntiv- iron tV f<''*'>r'^? " 



fjj-il^' r-l ti>^'^*^<S''3.-J "25 o >^v.^il-\ble for --irl c»n'' 

1:5 I (-r> o*" 'V v^ Tt^p 1- »uc.trr s>>0'-I*'* 'jo A vit*^ 
r i>r*'^^'crt>*-j / *^ o^" ♦.Ne rj^s^ r'^na to -'/vjlO' --"n? o'lvo* vl 'o 

V 

O'/iT-^l'^* -of f ''f.^ Jy -rvr-jf Fjt-^, ^ <. ctivyii-. ti* 0 ^jr -'^■^c***'" , ■*r''* to 
s^c^* h''"' ic♦■iv^tlc^ c-^n fur- for hoth cMl*?r -n an, 

tit*" ir nt ' ^ ' 

^ut' ii ' -j^tt r^co^riz^^' t^»at t*^ t*-- llr^tt to 

t^** f', ^-ril 'jo^^'rn^ st, 3 n'J ot* ;r in<;ti $;utioT»r dam <^o. 

-^r*' x?■■nor^'^ntJv ;j *i'*"->t^ -vt r-^' * th^" t,o .^»it 

tKX'^r ♦'.-^.ili* t f»'-t <;ur'por^in" ir^i^tin'^^? fror» ot>cr 
• 1 i t 'i*-' X ' ' ?»r.v./»r r'"^"nt i H w. t ■> r y , t u 1 1 i * 

f.j*: *y tlTi'.* <-ir*;it.;»t cff<:r» wj- b'* ;»*jt fort'i 'v.^^'^^J^^''^ 
if tr' Ti/ '■'^ * tT^iX"/ isirit"'"* 'Mo^ tc* x^V'*TCf*j}l 
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STATEMENT 0? REP* GUNS McKAY ' 

Joint Hgar>ng3 or thft Chlll«nljE>mjl^SArWce8i^ 
beforp'thc Hou«e Select Education Subcommittee 

and-the Senate^ Subcommittees 
on Children and Youth, ^and Employment. Povert)% 
and Minatory Labor 



MAYBe'eAY CARE-I.WTTHB ANS\»:ER ^ 

•Millions of women across the United Statc3.arc increasingly breaking away 

- from their homes snd status a$ "house'wlfc^' In »e»rch of outside enYployment. 
Statistics 5hou thnt from mO to 1072, the number ot women ip the labor force 
more than doubled, from 13.8 mimon tn 32.9 million. Tj^e number' of working 
mothers hi,.>? also incrcaiied irom 1. 5 million to almost 13 million. As a result, 
today's -workln? parcms. arc faced with the new responelbility^of arran^Ins adequate 
child care for their youh.jsters. It is not surprising then, that demands for ejqpan- 
'd«d day care ahd other uovcrnrr ent sponsored cbUd care programs have 

^e*n-echolng throughojit tUp ebngress. t)i? debate on day care., however, should 
not focu^^nly on freeing moth.^rs for employment, but also on the consequences 
of insttt'itlomllzed care to children art^ their families. 

- * . * . • « » 

V'c a ro.. undoubtedly, wltncssln^^n immenW social change in this country. 
However, the Implication of this new era to the family and ^oc.iciy as ^ ^'^?)%'''^ 
still uncertilirsrvtJ obscured. One of the problems lies with the lack of #u.nclent 
research recratding the family 'and lt5 ability to withstand mounting outside pres- 
«ures. Much of the information we do hav<5 i/idiqat'ci* that tHe effects? of ins itu lonal 
daylcarc centers on children and their families is harmful. Yet, the social dlmate 
seem^ to f^ivor^umplnt; rashly Into a nationally supported day care P»;<>Cram, Fr. 
Cral^ Pcerv, As'slstant Professor for the Department of Family and Child Leveiop- 
ment at Utah State University, has compared this to using massive dbses of x-ray 
to treat tonalllltia.' 'lie. says mifiht achieve some short range benefits (like 
reducing pres^arA from.mliltant mothers), but 20^earS from now we are Jlkely 
^ofind wc'b.ive created cancer In our children, buUhls time, cancer of the 
.personality. . ' ^ . • , 

\«e ^!i^*uld no longer construct or evaluate policy for children's programs 
on the baals of tentative rcsenrch'and nuestlonable assumptions. I3r. Edward 
Zigler. in testifying before the Senate I^lnance Committee,^ admitted that. ^ e 
, do not know nearlv as mu<s4i as ma»»y experts say we knoW. Cr, Zigler was a 
former director of the U. S. Office of Child Development awi Is now a. professor 
of psycholo'?y.and director of the child" dcvelopment^protiram at Yale Pnlvcrslty, 
'Cr.Xalc Meers. who Is also a- highly quallfUd and widely recognized authority 

- oVday care concur-J with this opinion, Kc Ijclleve^s. "that given the present state 
of our Ignorance about jysychlatrtedJSmage. mJigstyc day Care programs appear 
all too much llko Pandora's box. " His advice to nllihosc wjiojhlnk day j^rc is 
unproHemntic-t^ to ^evrdW^h^;^iTe-n^ilurc. -(c,>^^caTona and Lcltch, 1052; 
Skeels. 10C4; Mcv..Hunt. MA; Bloom. Uavls and-Kes?. l965f; A. Freud. 19t.5) 

I?xperts In the field are far from unanimous in their recommendations ' 
re^ardln;' day^b. There arc those who are nof only skeptica) about the a"*^^'* 
virtues of day care, ,but who think It Is harmful to both the family and child. Others 
arc worried about exorbitant co5t3 and government Intrufiion into personal liber- 
ties and matterw corfcernini the family^ For th<i Federal governmeM to embnrk^n 
an cxten'iivc program of day care now. ^Ivcnthe extent of controversy amonj^ 
expe'rji^, seem^ to me unwise and prentaturc, _ ^ \ \ ^ 

' Evidence Of damaging impllcajl;>nslioe3. already exist. Experts have claiincl 
\that exceaslv^'emphasls on insUtutionailzcd child care may be damaslng 1© cTiUd- 
>fin»g ps'vrholo'icaldpvelopmcnt and well-being." Doctors say the early years are 
»*?P^laliv critical and n^vtis. that for an Infant, day care has more cons than pcoa. 
Dp. iWin. a faculty member In the Department of Psychiatry at Downutate 
Medic ilTi<()ter. Brooklyn, thtr.krlt l9 brot thafa child learn.to tnwt one P<^'^/^<'" 
ar/J \^m\i^^^ oh<^ person In the early ye;,r«. "Otherwise, as a teenager, h^jnay 
not' trust aiiyoftev> ' 
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A frccuemly ouotcd jsourcc In the HcW of chlld devcJopmcnt, John Bowlby,. . 
-^holda n-slmlHr view. -Crr Bowlby works with the IndtUutc of Human Rciatlona in . 
.Ivondon arid Is President oi the International .^ssociat!on (c>r Child Psych Imry. ' He 
malp.tainr4h30na3> of the commonest disturbances (^( attachment* "are the results . 
t^noollTUe 'motherfnir,, or of mothering comln** from a succession of different 
people." And 'these dlsttirbance^ "eon continue for weeks, months, oryears--9r 
may bo permanent, " Snys Bowlby, "nomerous direct studies mqke It plain that 
when deprived of maternal care, the child's development is almo.st always 
rctard^ed- -physically, intellectually, and socially— and that Symptoms of physical 
and-memal innc.<j«j may appear, . ,and that some children sre ^avely damaged for 
life./ Onc ex^imple of such .mental lllnefjs to which Bowlby refers Is anaelitlc 
depression. This Is a unlver.5al phenomenon th^jt toddlers suffer when separated 
from mothers for on> appreciable len^h c7 tImcJSpit?, mO.-^ Other researchers, 
like tr, Eleanor Galen ion, director of the p';?ychtotry department »s nursery' 
division at Klnstern Colic je, alsn support Bottlby's theories and suspect.thnt • 
-JdoJc^ent physical .illments arc the result of fear and gnxlety roolcd In the group 
situation of day C'4re. Re^Tardln^ day care speeincfllly, IJowlby say^, t ay care 
is a rathM- dan^rcrous proteJurn which is alr.tost certainly very extensive and very 
mbtiikon. " 

^1 . _ . ^ 

* Studli-s^by nr, Mary Alnsworth, Professor of Psycholoj^y at Johns Hopkins 
tnlver^fty School of Medicine, seem to corroborate wit!) those of Bottlb>. . In a 
stud> done at John Hopkins if was fourxl that after just 5 months Ip a da> care center. 
^0 toddlers, ^jjea 2 to 3, exhibited morc^lf^ns of anxlety^than h3<}.a slrtilliir group 
retired at hftm«>. Tr^Ainsworth wasJnvoUed \n another study of chiidreh^ln which 
they iook l«y«vir-old^and sent them throu^'h separation episodes of less than D 
nilnujo^. Tfien, upon repeating the episode, they found that a >li?nlflcant degree 
of otixloty w '^s experienced by me child, two weeks later they subjected .the same 
children lo the same tcstU-f aod found the anxiety levels even hlfiher on ^eparatlon. 
ThH terds to su^^^r^t that the chlld^oes experience anxiety wi{h separation from 
that home environment. - 

. ^ Results from a study c'onc at Syracuse University reveal that c-^rlywiav care 
- cxr^criencj* m.-^j slo-.v acquisition of sqvfic adult ^Itural values. One possible' 
explonqtlon given for thl^ U that substitute care Impedes socialization 4n <?enera|. 
Rowfby (I0i3) and others (Blehar, lD73i Stayton,»HoTan, and Alnsworttj, 1071) also 
su^.-rested that the repealed. separations that attend substitute catx le^ to disrup- 
tion of the mpth^sr-<jhHd relationshp, which In turn hinder^ the soclollzatlon process. 

A child dev<»lopment specialist at Klnsteln College bellevCs that an Infant 
placed with numerous others In a center may begin to i e-ct badly to lar'^c numbers. 
Tj)ls- may Mao carry over to later life af>d,x:aug<; an ia**,*:- to adapt to ^r^sup 
situations. Inherent here also is the fact that depersonali- atlon can readily t.ike 
place In Inalltutlorw, Thl«t Id always a chronic potentiality In group <.^re-of children, 

' A-rbtTi»T psychiatrist strongly opposed- to day care cent#»r3 Is tr, Judith 

Kcstenbf-r^* a director of the Soclfil Center for Parents ^nd Children In ton^ 
Vlt f^'* «^)<?'*t'' to making an Infant adapt to two different worlds, the familiar 
mixit^ anJ the day care center. ' Further^i<;j-c, develoDmentaPanomalles ate likely 
to occ^r In proportioTPto the *»xtent that the rearjnr? environment differ, from the 
original envir^nmcm of evolutionary ^adaptlvcness, " at:cordln<?4o tr. Bo^frlby, 
i ne environmnnt of evolutionary ndaptlvf^ness " essentially mcam ihc home. 

A common'senj** j'i^tlflc^tion-v)f day c/)re supporters h3<i recently been 
refuted. Th^y hellev<vj that children vho ore expoaod to a vnrlcty''of adults w^nld 
affUlAt^^ morf. rea Jilv with str in.Tcrs than those sheltered and raised in the nuclear 
ramny, Hov^v**r» It wi j found tint day c^e,chUdren are more avoidant of stran- ' 
gers. Tw^ r^^-i^archrr^, Ti^ard ^nd Tlzard (1971)founi[l tb'it yx>un- children re.ircd 
la r|*iMentl.11 nur >erU. 4 w^^re mor/j afrild jof stranj^ers than home-rciroci cWidren. 
In I ^ V'esthcimor HOCS) al,n discovered that durlnfj a sepirfltloji, 

chUdrr-n •v'^r** highly fe-^rful .f p^raons they hvi leen only months before, Tl\<s 
<t nlcf»l,exporl^n*' r to 4^1^ docn provide dramatic evidence of the appnrent 
r>^y«^hoIo'lr^ld,l^r*Af^ Incurred in early an^J prolonged Institutional care. 

^'^^'^ Pronfenbrenr.e;*, Profesjor of Human Development atAl Fanjlly'* 
s A'Jie^ iit CcrrcJKrnlveraity, 4ti»tes that as parents, p.ipcciallv mothers, <^pcr,d < 
tr.rrf. time at vv-orK -ind comntiui^lty activities^ children ^rrnvinte to pci-r r^roup 
s^ttin^-?. This, in »um, Zoster's pes^lmli^m about the future, a negative nttiiude 
abotit th«»mvolv*^a ar/I frler/Js, Irresponsibllltv, and antisocial behavior. 
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r Sm A:hcr -observer 3 hove four** cv<^n /nore alarming ro<5uIt5. They bcltc^o 
aov care f> M<Hu.* to iKc fra ment^Jtmn and evei^^tij,.! breakdown of the family - 
bcc'.u'^ li ^^\l<i^ .uh^tU«t^ /or the fimily. IT* c&re takes n-Aiy <Jome tmpori:*nt* 
fom«vrr.rf>n>ibri«le^. Mntil rec^^nth, the emotional, psyeholoilcol nnd 
nhv.acjl rtariH- of children w..^ a>n<;tdored thn province of the for^lly ^ov mn^- 
;;r^'«t-. h*:ve left a.L> rc-?nAn3lbiIity to Institutions such os <Jav car-^. Parents and 
chil Jr. n -ore. ^p»>n<iin.: Ie=.^ ^nl Ics^ meanlnc^ful tmtc to-ether. Tbis is capec laUv 
m-rnifK.^nth-caK ^ Gvl'icnrev-hov.^ thi't hutn^iM bclnf;-. -vhosrow up rro^j» et^My, 
s4f-r*'lOi^t ^T,i coop, rstivc,' are tho^c 'xhft throu'hout.lnfancy. chlldhc^<i, 3?J^ 
ai'>3*^K7^hnve ha^'conj^tont parent-il affecnion ani ^upnort in t!ire> of stress* 



In HrhtVthcse-^r/J similar firdtng^, how w-c .idvocote support of day 
e^>ro N itlout' mor*^ thnrnu-h research'* Certiinlv. we need tr. protc dtvper inl^ 
tl- ^ .^lle ^>?K,n^ .,1 f5«nilv di5lnte.:r:^tlnn from dny cire-tefore we c-.n jntcIUa^oti) 
^♦.rWo c,^if *:^nr,a:<;v Increase fur.din- for Jay core focilUle., V. e lu^t don t <<no^; 
.-n .O 'ft H-^jt ihH efu»<'t . -f -CMrMzK^i in^Ututloml child care on *he f-,iMly 
X^V^r - V, v ?v ration .n> o *pr^ri fX?t,on..I pro^roni. Much of th*^ eUden.e v e 
ao h .a ..'.^ >t , '^.-it IniUtulionylUc d day carr ouK iic^harir.ful to the chllsrcn 
v*hM. i| I . un>>'»'^ to %"rv.% <r . 

I b^icve'th*: faj^UIy h^uM have prlmiry responsibility for child rejirln-, 
aid tb:^t h-.uM Wrv*^r.e.r,nl> ^t.^n th^ tamlly H «niMe to n.,-ot tht-Ir obh^atlon. 
A . rn. r.^n C rr*n^. a Dsvrhla»ri.U from IndJ:jnc^put3 it. If the family-orlrnted 



A.rr. E>vUCrr*r;^, a psvrmc^tri.U £ror?i IndJ:jno.rut3 it. If the family-oriented 
KhO'>l *t^>^i hi > Jhe .'fr-.un^-nton C apls-l hill. -30 too. will the^ost mct?orIt/ 

Xn-frio'^c ^^mil'^^r* Aho Hrlv*> to Vc^r their S^hUdrevIn an -^tmo^phere ef ror- 
s-n.l ..-t-Mi^n. l«v.- ord re .pcot, and not ^onsUn them to concessions of ^tr^n-cr5 
'Aoo iM' r< jre prlrrf-^rUy 4n<-^ ^, ^ ^ 

I rcUt/4' th^t -onie psrent^. e.pectally ^In^Ie p-»rent:^. have no choice but ' 
to «.<^r^v :.r/l tU<^r^f-re mf.k.- ^or^r arr .n^'^mi.-ms for chlH c^t-. U vo«ld be 
Hl.r- In thi ^ rp.-»«ri i<-^»xr.en« '.vcliore krji-jl^dirjrt to encourai;e rather tlu^ir. penalize 

^n-^n.^-'^'i^er.♦^•, >In-V^ r'*r^m» ,n portJculDt. viho ^vi^h to rcmtiin ir Iheir 
^Am.M or w^-X orlv pftrt-t^m^ Jnf rdcr trrcare fnr their c^^lMrrn. V hero child 
ci 'o-vtc-> > rj^'.'t h^ p> oviricd-olVrn,Ui\e9 to Inctltutlor.sl day c.ire should be 
f lU/ -vt.J-.f * -1. Or.'^ alt.;rn.Mlve U to hftvc Another adult family m?mbc2 attend 
*o t*h.' rum in thf ir ov/n homo. The v^lue of the "extendetJ fopiily nr)d In havln^r . 

aunt, --r .Mmothi r, or other relative c^re for a child e.'.r.. In fact. 5trea^hcn 
ih^ f.-imiiy. .Vmt. Thl5 arrangement, ^althou^h mo.,t psychoIo«lcaU> bene k.Ij^I to ^ 
the chUd. obvio'niy not .^vall^ble to many fomlHe^. 

A-*^nnr apyroi^ce rrcelvini con jlder^ible ftttcnrlo'i lately Is Yc^mily day 
'rd -tV^Jl'-r th- f.-^n^Ily '♦'^y c-xtr ^j^tem. one trained fhlld-core ^peciall'7? :?iK<«5 
^K'v?r4 chiMr-n Into her h«r:»c for half or futl^^y period.^. Thl^ mabc^ I^:^<on^_ 
tW rJrootional itr^in of ^ -j'r.m-^e environment ar/TonHcstTimnnsi*-, pi-v(rW»^a- 
ccftirill UT^CT for it^acbo.-nt ^nd ^*^bIHty. I believe thftt farsUy dny cftr.s 1^ 
elrt'Tc£; to :hr. ^hlld*y experience in his own family because «'» child has the opbor- 
tur^ty to iori-. 1 rr.ntirvuo.i. rel9.elnn-.hip #nrouth th? v;ith the fimlly d.'iy c^re 

tlt^r or f ita^r. 4vallf*ble evid^-nc^ Irxitcrites that most tjrivnte family <Joy csre 
5rr.«ft :em. m '^r*- n^lf* s^tt-,fsctory anrl ire much better th^n critics centered. 

' V h..r American children need i"'^ n combination M rjoo<J f^i.nlly lif? and supple 
m^r.-11 .tr-,k< l tbftt h^lt^ th^m ^.rov. in a fimlly ^ettin^. There nre many trtln'{^- 
th',t cun r.e ^iim thn.u-h thrvlrimxl>. If th^ family 1^ tP S'^t?^" Important plocc 
*in jcrlr^tv, th."i. v'.^ mu-t ma;<e a concerted effort to fo-^Htiite these pro^ramj? ^^h!en 
rHnforco f^»)nlh ar-Ji It^lnflTne^ to American society. Thr .v-alltM^ evidence 
ircU^ ^t.-i, tlut ho-n.-tfetir^J proirfau- are m^re economtcolly fo?i^ibto. v^cll as 
hi«^My ber.f'ftJal, V e h^. iW ro: b'^ bulUlni ^iibstlVJ^e • for Jhc fartiily. v#ec«. oro- 
?r«rrj w>li mffi* .ho f-^mllv. n«^ti6*jpplant it, V. ^ 
• ' -* 

.iKt mre shoi>H be ma-ic the f.^mlly to help th^t perr^Jiin nee.^-- IfljMe 
of th< ir o^T-n h^i«ne. .^rlo^.Milc e^.ld>?ncc cle.irl- nam-, th<^home 5 , tho ^>?Trlor 

rly .d'i-.tr>r,.J Awi p-jvchoIo-L environment. Therefore, pro Tsmrin v/hk» 
<^.|H.i,.v .ln.>m. nt it^^e^^ vlSIt the rhiH:i. home, «orH with the mothNxr^ivl h-lp J'^^" 
«,vH<- n j^.rre <ron'th-?>romotlR ^ atmo ^here Vouli yeoelve greater cmphan .. 
^:t^ it «rl" H one *.f th^ie lu'^h proj^mms. , Aide', supply Ujrot^i'h ho^e vioit.-, . 
, ' 'tlnool. hp-ilth.^nytriUoftai. ml ^o- UI si^rvlcr'^ directed t*^*^Kd ™^^^^^ 
• Jr<n i-r.rtV <p'OSn« In tl^e nrofjram to Mtatn their mnvlmum poteiitlnl. ibe 
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Iicjlihkr <hiW cr.rc p:.^ rr^m^ .irr- esi^tntlally famny-<iricntM ,in3 I'^f^p the ct!H In 
clf»»<' pro iinllv 1 h »r.ic .J»viro«n.*>trt. Lr. ProM^nbrcfmor fourl ih^t the 
orvlaW{<>n*i ^cxr^U.^n.^nt f>r<yy^mH were pojtiUvoly corrected v itb the 

prft' r.»',.. "'..ntftprlraoY) r^^^.poa utility .f^r the cbtU <*tnrinpmcm 0 Timed 

a m^rc utMHr-, hcdthv r^jr.rr,. h. V c cannot «vrtihu^ tn pn s.^yrc Uu« Amortcon 
f'imUy in ih;,x iV/rionsW ih^c^f^>n it-, j»6iiit> to tun* tion a> our 'jo< loty/s 
rHm->r-r ^.wl.aC^ jUAjfj ,init. V a f,jt^^ f,. p^^^^, 34,.,^, boho^k'ral c <pcx;U 

<>i fftrv.iij.,.. ,f j^, ecnfir.ac biiU Ha: n vnMc anr? stable s^cloty for fAmorio\t. 

Ihor.. ,,rf« t.% i; ru. >uni,5 <i}.oul mcn»- p ,ycrif,ior!cil onL^ocjlol d.^wlop- 

tof r r4 «IK' in t^, - .aimK contcslil^l rci uMt* on^ti^w^ r^d. \ c tvQ •• -^^c.^ thi i 
• Inf. rf?. .tjof to ir.'^^t fV n > ..j j.rc ent. II a- ivtur- f.imUi- 'rbiWcnre"^ 

pro I-'Y ' * .1^! t UMt fr^jnll^ cJi^lnt.><Tra^k.n, Tijo-oim , I U\^>< Me Jr^volcp- 
r^.» nt -f ^ ' « «.r'fifl.4t<:s| r > ^'..a effort on t»ic h\in- pHU-Vi:* .mi n^i i , of An.cJ ican 
_4^iU'/' V.'i n^^V '^^'It^. ' ^ aUflr nrc3 to inprAt^ ai>l develop i j inUy q* we can. 

t:rtJ<*r <- ^- ^r.i^^oM *1 aid pr :r cnt * ff- . t . ^j^v « on / hitcir/ r. In it> -iL^enco^ 
.£.u .it'f/it« «1 iu\. ^'-itnt in.'i^-v.It. *ff-of,t.'jl d..>,c2rc <>r»^>''^rs In^Jvlsaplo, 
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Senator MoxpAt-K.- Congjess^naii ^rifcllell— mavbe it would lie betfe" 
• If .voii ivould take tlio nijfcldlo scat. Wc want to soc you. 

STATiBMEN^OF HON. PAEEEN J. MITCHELL, 1 U.S. REPEESESTA- 
... JIVyiN CONGEESS FROM THE STATE OF MARYLAND - ' 

iff. nirhiiT.hr.. Mr. Chaimo,ii. §oi\ator Javits, I welcome this oppor- 
tunuy toappeiu bofoiejdiu^lay. • T * ' 

Fiist Of alK.T'woiilfJ.'like t.o lijitrodiice olie j)ei^;on who ip here. This 
ferj- chnniunir lady. Mi-s. Mary K.obinsbu. -ivlio is Vhe^CQordinatoif for. 
. early cinldhood edficiition foi-^ie Mrfr^'Iaiid State Departineift of 
Education. . m-: , J/ 

Senatoi. MoxDALK.'^rkinl.c von.^ think she has tcstincd for m soii^ 



time. a<ro. 



Mr MiTCiiKLn. Lvt m^ from Hic oxitst^Usay thaLl'ain'a'.cospon.sor 
of the.Bi-jjdenias bill au(\ wli^t is in essence tlie Brademas/Mondalc 
Icp.slatior). ' • ^ y ' > * - N 

. H<>wiciva sktuition has (Otnc up wliicli roquiresxthat. I infcractucc 
n bin, wlHcKIJiave so done, despite niv chtrmisiastic snupoft am\ji:o' 
spon /on.J)ipof tlic^Mondalo/BrAdemaVslegisl^^^^ ^* > ^ . 

1 ou ]iav6 copies of riiy testiipohv beioi-e you, ancT IJcno^v that iirtic 
isAMiG^sSjOiice, * - t . ; • ; , 

~TBeimtor'>toxDALE. ,IVi1] put .vour^fiill stAtement jjvHl^t 'recSord-aS- 
rimnglnvad^-jmfKyoucanemprial^ize^^ ' 
Mr MnrnKLL. Firlc^fy lejrislatioH-i§ the bilL H.Ii. r>70i>. the ^l^rc- 
.jiehool ( hildinen. Edncatiorta] Assistance \Vcl/* It aiitlionj^ the ex- 
penditure of $150 million for ^chool-based^educationarpromams foi^" 
4-v^Ar-old children in tJie ;>Q Stat(?s and outl^in^r areas. . ' ^ 
; Each Stafo\s entitlement would beMcteiMnincd by the iiuinber of 4- 
year.olds m the State so that the^-aTio q{ the Staters allocation to the 
1 ^ nppropriatecr would 1>q equal to the ratio of the number' 
^Xt (he Srat4) 5 '4-year-olds to the total dumber of ^-yeav-olds in the 
^tfltes and outlyin^g ai-eas. ' ' ' . . \ • • - ' . 

*The. bill is specijic in detailinor such thinirs ab the iiecessitv of parent 
parhcipation in pro<rram planning and other uf^pects whici) I feci arc 
iiece«?aiT:to ensure quality education. \ . , 

L"''^^' ^^^t irO: into all of the, test imoi)^ about the necessitj^ of early 
childhood eduojttion. You havi^ had mawv witnesses before you. I think* 
the fact IS well established that learnin^r does not: l)Cjriu at 6 or 7, 
AvhcneVer w putvhildron in school. Tt realty l^cffins at a veiT eJlrlv' 
Tsta^eof achil(]-slife.. ' . ' ' 

When T introduced my bill, some- meinl^oVs of the House expressed * 
confusion as to Avhv the bill needed. The confusion lavfrelv ai-osc 
from the pf^sibilitv of a conaict.l^tweeu mwbill and the -iirademas^ 
Mondale'le^rislatioiyand I ivn pai-ticuldMv cqjicerned over the percep- 
tion of i^mh conflict. Therefore, let me attempt to more clearlv outline 
the intent of my Wll, the 'IPi-e.-chool Children Educatioiud Aksistance 
.Vct.^' /' , . . . ^ . ' ■ ^ _ ' 

A.^yolT'are aware. Senatr^r. on'Julv T. 1975, the firsf phase of a two- 
phase ron^olKliition of titles IIT.and V of tjie Eicmentao'.and Sccond- 
ai7/ Education Act will taK'c-Mvill <ro into effect. - V 
* As \%x\ may also be aware, many, if not most. State denartmcnts of ' 
education have be^n <riviiig fundinp: assistance to innovative preschool 
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educational, pro^aamy. and \ do ho under the'autliouity of title JIT. 
Tho fundiuii of >Ui L pro«!:ranV> is modest, I)ut rcprcv^unt.s at joa^t an 
attempt tobepu toaddiviv^rlie nwd fen earl\ chitdliood edncation. 

It is now my fear and the. fear of niani of tliex- Statt^ department v 
of education that the. oon^olidajlion of tiller TTI ami V ill hrin^^ pre^- 
sures to hear on that new |)ool of fundin*; w hiJi is no. longer or wdl no 

. lon<n'i> be Mibjeot to the Vest rieuo^^ of the current title [II fundnvi^. 

. amf niy funher fear i^ that tlioi«e pa'>sure> nvIII pn>h (>ar! v childhood 
ediyation out of the pietuvc. - . - 

r wiH he the HrM to admit that the new pro^rrams, the new pres- 
sures. v\ill be for ^?oo<l prograni.s. prograiuh for the handit'itpped and 
other smLirprogiani^." and I think the\ have politieal elout and T think 

j jiov iuv «les k54^r4nt^-mT"fC'ar is that the .inodf.^t amounts of money 

That the States ijow ua\e ^zinui; intouarh eliildhood ejbieation will sort 
of Jh» forced hitQ t^K-e otiier pro^rrains which havc^ more political. 

clout. ^ ' 1 

I think the Br^idema^-lNrondale le^rislatiou wdl. when it passed--; 
and I db hope tiui^ it is pa>sed- ellVctiN ely addre^^ the problem ol 
estabkshinij earlv chihlho<Kl education pro.innn^^. 1 lowever, many of 
*tho State depaitiuents of edu<fatii>n./JV\as. for example, and my own 
State of Marvlandv Wvst ViiTrinia. have requested 'lit interim lueas- 
iive-— and that is what \u\ bill is. an interim measure, a bill callnrn: tor 
iust -modest fundin^le'h for the iiscal^niar 1070 to <nable tlxecurreat 
levej of State a>-istiKuv to contimiatuuler the fundinpc levels of more 
coniprehen^ive led.^lation wilTbeir>meeirectn;e. " * , , 

.<>natdr Monoawk. Antt that monev would be earmarked for pre- 
sehotTl chddren: that niidit bt^ da\ care, it \n\ixW Ik' sometlumr else; i^ 
thai rndit^ Btit it would be for the edncati(m of cluldren at :r<;e U 
JMr. Arnvinxh. No: that's nol unite r'<i:ht. What I am talkmg about 
"",1s essentially (;duratH)nal jjro^aain.s u<r\i{ now whi» h are be.in^j: adinin- 
. isterotl bv^^he various State departmenf^. We- an* not referring 
<pecifieallv to~— ' t » , /, 

■ Senator ^h)Ni)Ai,>f. The idea is not to i ivate an.uhuio: new. but kcei 
- iuirin*beinfrbrou:i:fun^^ that now exist? ^ 

Mr. :MrrcirKr,i.. That is ri^rht. Not to i lu^e the door pendni.ir -on su'^h 
efforts pendiujr the pa>>a*reof the lejrislation.. » 
SenatouMoxDALh. Because > ou think much of tluit i- benipr crowUeU 
\i of title in now, and vou think it has disa])peared.' ^ « 
;,^rr. ;NrrrriiFU>. That is mv feai>When you^'ou^olidate the two title^^. 
as I indiv\ated earner, tluue will be .*j:reat prc--ure:> to deakyyith. let u- 
sity. theiiandicapped. the mentally retarded. iiiuKso forth. ' . 
* Senator-MoxDALK. Ye^. / ■ ^ , ^ . , , 

Alrn iiKU.. Just one other point T would lik?; to make, and tlipn 
r im iiiiished- bv the wa \ . T !i-ke<l |KMmi--iou to in-crt two dfxuimentj* 
hi the record, ojie from t^ic State sn|)erintci'ident of schools in Mary- 
land, br. Sen-ejfibaiigh : and one from Dr. Percy Williams. AssiM:tn,f 
State Superintentlent of Schoolsof^raryland. ' . 

Senator Monom.k. Thank >ou ver> much. Ho'ih will appear lollow- 

in^ vou i: test irtionv. . . • f- . ,u * r i . ^ 

- Air. Mrn iiKLU In coneliision, f just want to indicate that l (lo;not 
.'onstrne mv bill in anv ^vav to be a ^Jibsfitute for or a detraction from 
tho Brademts-Afondale **rhild and Family SoiMces Act, and I fully 
support the oxpeditious passage of "that act. ^ • , ' 
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There is sonu'thing that J?> not in my \Yrittcn fetatenieut that-I would 
like to addre.^;^ nryVclf to for j«feta nioint'iitvaud {hni is thcyy^iTentcQii- 
iroversy that appaiejitly i^, beginning to de\elop, if it is not fully 
^ flowered, bet\M'en tin* jniili'c fccliooli? and \auoufv4ionpublie school en- 
Jities, community gronp.s ujul to forth,' asjo who i^houhl really have 
control over earl\ chUdhuod education, and-I would like to make my 
.1 ' pOirition very clear on this. 

1 do not believe that tht' public .schools should be tlie sole, exclusive 
a^nt.for />re?chool education. I am ab>olulely n)n\ inced on (he basis 
of my exi^eriewte a.^ a formi'r dii-ector of .an aiitJiwvertv prxjgram and 
other ^.\pei:ienccs similar to that that conununitv ^roup^s, when fullv 
funded, when full\ supported, and fuilv Matled", can carrv on a verv- 
^ . Elective program of pre.-chool educatr6n A\ithout direct Veliaucc jii 
the public srhooR ' 
My feeling that there i.s the net u^sity for ever\one to be involved in 
^ th'iN ami I dp not want anyone tu a.-suine that 1 belii-ve that the public 
,si liools are to l)e fhe sole and exclusive agent. 
There is one other problen^ with preschool education— (juite frankly, 
^ iny bill doe> not deal with tht^ pnjldii in becan.-e it ih an interim mea^iurc, 
but I do not tlunk wi* ougl^t to go into preK^hooI education withpyt 
; considering all of the other iniplication>, the nece.-^'^ity for dav care 
; center^ for working mothers as s\ as >poken to earlier, tile nece^^iU for 
Iwkingat perhaps >ome of tht* imliibtijal j.>]ant> that arc developed or 
are in the pr<XT.-> of di*\ eloping in order to in>iue that they might 
liave a daycare component \\liiih had pre^^chool education involved. 
In short, what T am -a\ing i^ that I do not think that preschooj edu- 
^ rath)n can be isolated imt a> onu t,i:i\, little area. It liHb to be loolced at 
in a/otally comprehcih-ive fa,shion as is addre.->0<?in voi\i: bill. , 
Senator.MoxD.vr.K. Well, what we tried to do,.instejul of making 
, these judgiuents in Washiinrttjn, oi li-t us sn, Tialtimore, we de,si<5med 
thebill to obtain maxiiuum ft>cal participation tliroughrparent;^partici- 
paflton, :^oino romnumities may ^\a.ut jiibt liwme care: some commu- 
nities may not want anything^ others may \\ai\t day carel others may . 
^ want, a heavy ediu atloji, but we liiave that\leci,sion ba>icftlly to the par- 
ents who.s{^ children aj'e afferte^l. That is^tlie,iclea l)ehind our bill. 
5fr. yUicim.u. And rob\iouAl\ agree that that is a \ery good idea, 
. \ but T\vould Jia\e to enter one minuL ia\x-i^t, one iniuoiM Oiuvrn, ^^lien I 
was the director ^of a comiunnitj action center in Baltinlore we at- 
. ^ tempted .to (r;r5tu!)n>h^(la\ care centei>, if took me ] year to open up the 
y • first (lay care center, 
, ' The juohlem wixr the'con^flict between the public M'hools^nid the pri- 
vate ciriiKens' gi'J>»ps a-, to wlio would lun dav care centers because of 
. the educational couipunent invohi'il. m> i^wn tliougli yni allow deci- 
" * bjoirs to Ik* made at tlu> ](k\\] leu I, there arc>till ,sonu' problems as^oci- 
* *!Wed with this: , ^ " 

And* frankhC f would like U) m c something in \oitr bill to suggest— 
. ])erhaps in even nuue Mrong terms than you do >iiggest— tliat commu- 
nity groups which are not a part of public' x hoolh or private schools 
systems were the contendei> for funds -for earl\ education, 
.Senator ^r(^^'DALK, Thank you, ^ " * , > 

Senator JnvitslL . " 

"Senator JAms. Thank you ver\ much, Xr, Mitchell. I appreciate 
' • whitt you have .said, e^pecialh \ou'r own personal dicliotonn in respect 
to thesa bills, ' • ^ - 

-ERJC . • , , \ 



Mr. Mitchell. Thank you. ^ ^, I^^a^^ 

Senator Mondakt;. Tliiink you. It is a very useful statement and ^e 
are verv grateful to you. ' . - 

- Mr. Mix^HErx.ThahkYOU very much. / - 

[The ]>repare(l .statem^ont of Mv. Mitchell and other information 
referred to follows i] . , ' . ' - 



STATEMENT OF THE HONORASUE PARREN J. MITCHELL <D-7TH-MD.) 

AT THe Joint hearings aepopE the house subcommittee!on select 

EDUCATION AND THE.SENATE SaBCOMMrTTEE ON CHILDREN ANO 
WUTH Of4 THURSDAY, JUNE 19, 1975, 9:30 A.M., 4232 OIRKSEN SENAT^' 
OFFICE'aUILOjrks, V/ASHINGTON, D. C* 20515 



MR . ;CHA|RMAN ANO MEMBERS OF THE SUBCOMMITTEES/ I KNOW 

I ' r ; " 

THAT^TIME 13 OF THE ESSENCE FOR 1;H!S HEARING. THEREFORE, I 

\ - • . . 

SHALL MAK^ ONLY A VERY BRIEF OPENING STATEMENT, SO THAT MY 
COL^-EAGUES^WHO ARE TO TESTIFYWILL HAVE SUFFICIENT TiME ANO 
ALSO TO PRES>ERVE AS MUCH TIME TO RESPONOJTOjaUESTIONS YOU 
MAY HAVE^— ^ • - , 

THERE H^S BEEN A GROWING RECOGNjTipN BY THE STATES OF 
THE IMPQ^ANC^ OF SCHOOLING THAT BEGINS PRIOR TO THE CUSTOMARY 
"age of SIX. IN THE LAST THREE DECADES, 37 STATES, PUERTO^ICO^ 



AND AMERICAN SAMOA HAVE GIVEN STATE FJNANCIAL SUPPORT TO 



KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS IN THE^PUBLIC SCHOOLS. NINE STATES 
\ • . 

' I ' ' 

(ARIZONA, CALIFORNtA, CDNNECTlCLfr; FLOpiDA, MAINE, MARYLAND, 



MASSACHUStTTS , 



RHOpE ISLAND. ANO WEST VIRGINIA) HAVE MANDATED 



THAT OPTIONAL KltjiDERGARTENS BE MADE AVAILABLE TO ALL FIVE- 
YEAR-OLDS. THIRlt^EN STATES HAVE PROVIDED SUPPORT FOR 



PRE-KINDERGARTEr 



EXPENDITURE OF $1 



PROGRAMS . 



THAVE INTRODUCED A BILL, H. R. 5702, THE "PRESCHOOL 
CHILDREN EDUCATICNAL ASSISTANCE ACT." IT AUTHORIZES^HE 
1£0MILLIC|N FOR SCHOOL-BASED EDUCATIONAL 
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.-PROGRAMS F0R'F0UR-YEAR;0L0 CHILDREN IN.THE 50 STATES AND 

- Ot/TLYING^AREAS. EACH STATE'S ENTITLEMENT WOULO 
DETERMINED BY THE NUMBER OF FOUR-VEAR-CLDS IN THE STATE SO 

. THAT THE ^TIO OF THE-STATE-S ALLOCATrON TO THE TOTAL F 

'^7' APPROPRIATEO WOULD BE ECU<^L TO THE RATIO OF THE MUMBER OF 
■ ■ 'the STATE'S FOUR-YEAR-OLO CHILDREN TO THE TOTAL NUMBER OF 
FOUR-YEAR-oLdS IN THE .STATES AND OUTLYING AREAS. THE BILL 
ISSPECIFIc'iNDCTAILING SuJcH THINGS AS THE NECESSITY OF iNT 
- '• PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM PLANNING ANO OTHER ASPI^TS-WHICH I 
FEEU ARE NECESSARY TO INSURE QUALITY EDUCATION.^ 

EDUCATORS IN RECENT YEARS HAVE INCREASINGLY BEdOME 

- AWARE THAT THE EARLY YEARS-ARE THE CRITICAL YEARS.IN THE ; 
■ DEVELOPMENT OF EACH INDIVIDUAL. STUDIES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

• HAVECONCLtpEOTHAT,AS.DR. BENJAMIN BLOOM HAS STATED, "TO A 

VERY GREAT EXTENT" A CHILO'S EXPERIENCES AT THE BEGINNING ARE 
' CRITICAL DETERMINANTS Of HIS ENTIRE LIFE." DR. BLOOM ESTIMATES 
THAT AS MUCH AS SO^ERCENT OF MATURE INTELLIGENCE IS ^ 
- ' DEVELOPED BY AGE FOU^! AND AN.ADDITIONAL 30 PERCENT BETWEEN 
AGES FOUR AT^O EIGHT. SIMILAR FINDINGS HAVE BEEN MADE BY 
,3RS. J. MCVICKER-HUNT. H. M. SKEELS /-LOIS-ELLIN DATTA AND OTHERS. 
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- DR . DATTA STATES: "BEFORE THEY ENTER FIRST GRADE, MOST 

*i ' _ „ - • « , . 

. _ CHILDRE.NHAVE DEVELOPED ALL OF THE BASIC TulOTOR SKILLS THEY 

WILL EVER LEARN, MANY OF THE LINQUISTIC AND COGNITIVE .SKIl^-S, 

AND HAVE ESTABLISHED THEIR TEMPERAMENTAL AND SOCIAL 
{• - • . 

'characteristics:- for some children, these early years are '. 

SEVERELY CIRCUMSCRIBED BY ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL HANDICAPS SO 
THAT DEVELOPMENT'S IMPEDED DUr'inG THE VERY TIME IT SHOULD BE 
ACCELERATING. 

I 

• WH6N.I INTRODUCED MY BILL, SOME .MEMBERS EXPRESSED - 
CONFOEION AS TO WHY THE BILL WAS NEEDED. THE CONFUSION. 
LARGELY SURROUNDS THE POSSIBILITY OF A CONFLICT BETWEEN MY ' 
BILL AND THE BRADEMAS-MONDALE "CHILD AND, FAMILY SERVICES ACT. 
A6 A CO-SPONSOR OF THE BRADEMAS-MONDALE LEGISLATION,, I AM . 
PARTICULARLY CONCERNED OViJR THE PERCEPTION OF SUCH CONFLICT. 
THEfeEFORE, LET M£ ATTEMPT TO MORE CLEARLY OUTLINE THE 
INTENT OF THE '-PRESCHCOL CHILDREN EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE-ACT." 

. AS YOU MAY BE AWARE,.ON JULY 1, 1975, tHE FIRST PHASE'PF 
A T4VO-PHASE CONSOLIDATION OF TITLES.III AND V OF THE ELEMENTARY. 
A-NO SECONOATiYeOUCATipN ACT WILL TAKE EFFECT.. AS YOU MAY ' 
ALSO BE AWARE, MANY, IF NOT MOST, ST/^XB DEPARTMENTS (SF 
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EDUCATION V^-HICH GIVE FUNDING ASSICTAI^CE TO INNOVATIVE PRESCHOOL 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS DO SO UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF TITLE III. 
' ^ THE FUNDING OF SUCH PROGRAMS IS f/ODEST. BUT REPRESENTS AN ^ 
* ATTEMPT TO BEGIN TO ADDRESS THE NEED FOR EARLY CHILDHOOD 



- V 
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EDUCATION. ' - ' 

, IT IS NOW THE FEAR OF l^A^-NY OF THESEL DEPARTMENTS THAT 
THE CONSOLIDATION OF TITLES 111 AND V WILL BRING PRESSURES TO 
SEAR ON THAT 1MEW "F^OOL" OF FUNDING (NO LONGER^SUBJECT TO TH5 . 
^ RESTRICTIONS OF CURRENT TITLE III FUNDING), WHICH WILL PUSH EARLY 
CHILDHOOD EOUCATfON PROGRAMS OUT. THE NEW PRESSURE^ WIlL BE 
LEGITIMATE ONES,*E .G. PROGRAMS FOR THE HANDICAPPED AND 
POTENTIALLY ONES WITH MORE POLITICAUCLOUT THAN EARLY 
' CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS, ' , 

THE BRADEMAS-MONOALE BILL WILL, WHEN PASSED, EFFECTIVELY 
ADDRESS THE PROBLEM OF ESTABLISHING EARLY CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS. 
HOWEVER, SEVERAL STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATIOfi HAV^ 
REQUESTED AN "INTERIM MEASURE," A SILL CALLING FOR 
^yVODEST'FUNDlNG, SOLELY FOR FISCAL YEAR 76, TO E^^^BCe THt. 
CURRENT LEVEL OF STATE ASSISTANCE TO CONTINUE UNTIL THE FUND 
:.EVELS OF MORE COMPREHENSIVE LEGISLATION BECOME EFFECT 
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IN CLOSING, I WOULD LIKE TO EMPHASIZE THAT THE PROGRAMS 
FUNOeO BvVhIS bill are EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, NOT DAYCARE , 

PROGRAMS. AS A FORMER DIRECTOR OF THE COMMUNITY ACTION 

>» V * 

AGENCY iN BALTKvfeRE, MATRYLAND, I AM A STRQNG ADVOCATE OF DAY 

' • ' i 
CARE PROGRAMS ^UN BY TECHNICALLY COMPETENT, .COMMUNITY AND 

PRIVATE ORGANIZATIONS. ^ <• ' > 

AGAIN, MY BI.LL CAN IN NO WAY BE CONSTRUED AS A SUBSTITUTE 

FOR, OR AS A-Detl|ACTION FROM THE BRADEMAS-MONDALE "CHILD 

AND FAMILY SERVICES ACT." I FULLY SUPPORT THE EXPEDITIOUS 

PASSAGE OF THAT BILL. HOWEVER, UNDERSTANCMNG AS I DO, TH^ 

TIME INVOLVED IN COMMITTEE AND FULL HOUSE CONSJDERATION OF 

COMPREHENSIVE LEGISLATION,, I AGAIN URGE* YOUR.SUPPORT OF A 

SHORT TERM, "ONE SHOT" AUTHORIZATION BILL. 
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MA1V NO STATE" OCFAftTMCNT OF' EDUCATiaN. 

r.o. trir. Bm hynrotrr 
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Hie WomJOt^W r«rcaa Mltvb»17 

■■7 Mvc*. Oa; tile contrary ^ * UiA* bXll.youU^ utlllM^l«cllltl«c «»1 itxCf 

' , * . , 

«|ffe:«UL» ikcyltad public, vchoolt h«v* bMd r«quir#4 by ]L«v vinc« lf73- 

St«rf- B««rA •rUucatian hut: {gtitmo' vtUretty «Latu« fco ^rl^ chililkodA' 

Our 'prAifct to 6ir«tttAte^*«ely dhilAooA j^Krj^ iifc; th^^fttJljfe^ 
funM bi" Tittt lit. of the %imkntM3ry Aiii. S^ediUArj E4u£AtiM-i^fc. Ad^ 0^4*/'' 
the d|r«eti<kir Of Dc». IaOct i« Ipa^Wjy. ol tkft JOhAJ- tk^flO^.tklVArAity 
ficKool. ok.HtdLctQA^.ha* •bown tbt rMj; iap«ctr' of- tfic ritfTt fctndi of irntvchoot 
profr«i*9^ iWyounf .children* Mccatdlug tA,tiuL «vide»c*^.cbil4M«i «!iO.AC<: 
^ rt<>vi(i^ itu^nlity *(lu£AtlonAL pto^pijum mt «tA'<£ou£;'4Mk« aifoitlcaat |cin«. In 

AcqiUriAf. th*.MtMitt«l iMrAlnt'tblUp. Ail cgnf«qv«oc«» tfi«MrchUclr«fi 
* b«^Q tf^ r«j|ul«t~sdYooi yiro^str-with a better fdnadAtiwaad* Are aotfe. AblA. 
^ to d«^'vlth kcbiioL macvlTovmtkxit thMn iiUAtMX' tSilXAtimiy^^ M 'Mt'hMwm tb%: 
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Tiw fttcn tfukt-jmtmy '^rloMn cMIdr«ii« Alitor 'ichbol uMt^dfpftd for 
the cfulUHfM oi Icarolxig li • mtlotuil -frOibtcvu KMblnc 1cm tli«a ■tzoa|; 

KindMt pnaonml twwfTdm* 
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or W5 CO Kovi<U Gsatiu for JMucictooal '^^^^^fj^'f ^^^2 
MMt the Wuc«ct£tt*t if Ceruln OKLiarAC cf FT*»diool Ag*, 

J ' ' ' - 

o£ ichooU of the Hiiryl«i* «t«t* b#*>»rtwnt: pf Edac^cion wd.« Wnabl5t 
£or th* DlviilOtt.oI (k)i»«ni^or>> Uriao, 5appl«»»ot:»tT Profmw. Ow of , 
Xhk f^ micr jrdgr*- ptlJitUt. irmSa in tfcU.utvUiOti U <teii»J*4 to 
MXve .prMChooL chUdMBL- ^i.b*h»ie.of t!i« c!iiWr« ofmryUaa. I to pr*-- 
»«itini| wsrt«-fi7 c<wnrt^'«3. 5m ^^^703, the «Fte.i5hdbl Chilton 

Tkii l^gUUtftott hA*. lji4»?pifpF0«fc<l -foe til* tolloati* tAttOM: ' 

1) "the «*rly ym^ ot «-cHm?A.UiA aire. the. ti^ticAL y«Ar* in * ^ 

2) Nanr childrcii do .oot «c«tvt the £Ound*tiDiu for - 
durlu* kJbiio^Vrfciciiool y^tii. liiiisoUlly-thU !■ tcu*^iJ»d 

3) Ibc evince frifc uctl-FUnn^l. tod. •Cfcctlrciy ii^«i^t«<! ' 

• prMthoQUKOjftctii iiuitcatii* th»y do m)c6 • dUfer«mco tU*^ 
•HXlcy of odwo-cKnUnr d»rf|w!^phUdr»a to lMnr«a tfi«t 
thty dcielOf into pAtticipAtio***!*!- tAKp4yitt6.clUr^. » 

4) Whtlo fodtcil «n3 Stito iuad* h*ir» wpportod » lt«lt«d nv*rrV 
of m94*l proirww, th* fvnd* nvBlUbU currently fn»- «U 
•oorce*,^. «tt££lcii£xit to mbtt tbt. iife%4*r ot omly • •^^^^ 

• fMctloa of tlj« fotir*yMr*old^childroa i*o could b»a«flt frcw . 

Aad FtiAly 2ktfvic«i Act." Am Ao^ by pKMtom teatljew* thttfc ata ctiir«?atLy 
w^y di£tefeacei about iti U^WaUtlon •i^ WUg. itfc •ddttlooal tiii* 
nf«ded for connld^ratipn of tha^dlv«r«» opinion. «bqut the UIX «r# c»rt*in 
-to rwtiitan 4 coojl/iftr^ly d^Uy ta pt*ii£a. Our chtWew tad oat itbooU 
. BMd.fuadi BW* . ^ 
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^tt«-<»I«|4»llUtAnC ol Title X XitU XT? of tb» HlOMut^y Aad 

fOT'chUdno •t;4ilt,gr«d« X«v6l8i. Ovtir thfe >cutr^, Htrfl(in<3 ia4 other fftnuB 
bAVft^iucd' Ucgit portidrty of ttttw fvo^a foe e«tly ciiild&oo^ «<luc«tion>pr;»gr»iB9 



Title TZfUMLfivoidiTMag^ of cducttlObAl. tmedm to be «erf«d tiy Ttcl« I,> <^r.iy 
dilI4h«od fdiiCAtiQA proglTJM.^lI be shorcchlitis*^ tu the yMTt Ah<bftd lULL&Aii 
iJMlUt^ Action is tujocn to prorrtd* fuadt, twrwtrkM ipeclficallj fm* thtM**-- 
f i nH Pif ^ Th* propMAl Mt forth la.H^l.^ 57p2 mnd 5703 » tht Tr^ichooL 
Oiildran Ubcstioul Aifti^tAacft Atk,** J* mo^vt r^ju^at-^or fund* to fill 

ftp'TVvultljQi^ £roci.tlub,Lo«« o£ other f«d«r4(l fundi. It U aXa^> jl- 
^#*tUtic >£lx«t ae^p toinnrd «cltl«TlTii t1i» loof. r«og£i . fcirri«ion*d l»y nor? 

Mucator9 in recent hnre incrow^tngly becMM: AiMre tSuC the- 

years Are the tritlc«l y#«rff In dave^opaeot o£ **ch lildlvliJuill, Studlfe? 
^f child d<*v»l»j>iitnt.hAVfc co«H5ltid«a.tli»c^ «p Dr. JbfittjAMLa yloo« hjic Atjitca, 
"to A irfcty ip^fc^jctAnc « child*! Mf^AtLfta^A* at the bcitwilnt crltlCil 
d«t«rptn«ntf of hU •Dttr* futuct Ultt.*^ Elbiwji»tliMt«» tbit ii Mieb 
5D p«rc«flt of*B«Dire intfcUl^ce l% d«y»lop«d «&t four And ah Addition* I 
'30 p^rrcAAt inity^^ti the four tad tight, ^ Sindlwr flndiniiB hAVft^hcta 
MdA by l^r. J, McVlcJoti? Runt, H. SVwlf, Lois-fillin Datta, And ottiun?, 
*Dr- Dtttf PCft^B! before they enter Hrst Rradft, MOSt clilLdr«n^1iAy« d^lop»d 
•II the biaic trttwc Afclll* they vllX AV^r I&ara, nsany of the Vlnfutotic and 
cognitUc •klllK, And hAjre «aC»bl£«bAd their b»«tc t«»p«rAi»at«l Aad aoclal 
ciiArAec^iAClcAv" ror «ow chlldrfia, th«j^ t^xXj jcmt4. geverely 



^Stfbtlfty-Aad CbAjiAac to Ibwn CharAC&^rtsclcf (Kfew YorSt. j£*in W'Upy und 
SaoaV-IH*), p. 68. ' ^ 

^'i^MK^^op* for EArly Child 'OfeV felotmat TrojirA^^g (irhRaa, Illl€iol0' * 
lAtloiw^ lAiitltutc of KdncAtlcn, I973^» p. 11- 
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^ iM Tf vary t:laHi;4.Jr alum 14 *e«M»L*««t}lJMi» , » 

klMlir «fai>wl n| |i— 111^, Hmm' lAftA*. W AA,1ut«<»s j^viKrinni':: 

««>v«rrM*nr ftan^,« «tx««««w tn«v»«*Ana' c««a>Mr«c<* vtf^ctift yvvw prlj»r to 

meh4m\ mr£mrm cImm > ins fcue flMrfctt*r ISrv«CT«i«il«n,. tTt«)» v««»ir mmty tttm 
4«y/t«>*y rMob CL« aiiM at. wkAx:k aMy.«r«.^AO lon«^ l<»»«11y r««%aT«4'* to 
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•ch««i. l«ffe tii««i •limit tM*«vT<« tJbsy X^tb wchckol^ TC.rfhmil*! %« mirp^^ltiK 
• y««c» cu«a CO ayistuS cU« «pv>r<niit«Mitr«ly tlO.OOO r*]: y**e |»*r> |«r«c« ^tc «o«c«^ 

' Wh|}Q pMiTry cHf Idran tii ^rjlmnd om^ •oHcwl »<i «tl» Jftrmt 6my with 
Vu1»«iC«incL«I rA\iiia«cl«ii for mcm^^mLd •cbl«-rasa»nv amd «ld««Lx«t Co liba'xit* oe:^«r« ^ 
4*o>i»tfk.. Ap>p>'^'t«»k.«\7 4-,0^«i ci>til4r«n tn^th* S^4k«4k- T-<»r^i«c flr*C MCh 
y#»,r •£ 4«n anpu*! - <<o»c *t i>«*rty kmLlllo** 7h.l» JL« k. cavieibly H^#i co»t: 
Co F«y ^^^^ CU« i»*4l(*ci: o£ youalk cUiLl<ljr«« £rO«i.ttl«4Mlw«nC«j(*J bask^roun^LM. 

* ^ C*ll foTrnl*i* eha n«Mon -In prwvt%llti|| fun^v for •arty chil^fhopd 

•ip^roji.l«»t«ly 290,000 fctill'<ArMn MC_)v»r« Uimi 1*300 itc^o«l«. Hac/tunds eoo^ 
h«N lihuvn x>i«<i»T*i«h*f» *»r pr«5»l*tn« fH»HXi^ mjpporr' for ••cXy chrtdhoo4 * 

ig7Z, Ll%« lti.Acw> Bo«rU oil: CAucxcion, ufjfialvl'iir <l4rMliri*««^ a^rly ] ^ 

To«l«v, Lhftru «r« wura tHhan ^S^^OO. cYil \<9rcn f^mrollvd in prvlttpd •irit«rc«n ^^^>>v^ 
^^««9u<nprinoAl t1rOxr«»M* Chv public «Ci>ool» ,o£ CiM> Cc^t«. IIki jtvotxmmf mvm, ^ 

^*rAt«Ol l>y 12- lo<;*t »«:Hool„ Mytcc^m, or- hJCLf tJre mmfc#r af M^hool fry«(C«fm ^, 
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W«^eo County -ir- «^.?.L*d D«t 0»f.000 *«».r-c. £u*l. •r/^oirjrt^t.a 



CalVMrc^ Cli«irlj»«, H»c/or*, 



,^Ullo•o»Ul•• ot thi^L^t •4uc.ClP» -a« c«.taCT niWn of • 4 ^ 

K4„«^ei,mVr««t^«- dlr«ae«ci I>y Ur- I*on .nW» of Oi« John, Hupkln* 
unvv*r.i.ty ilcuoolc"^ Hirfictiw?. l>t. Ho.*ab^«rft M«d* th* lolto«l«* «ft— nc 
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f •nd «n •>ikis7 to u«t« tiutc iAioraiACtoa an probtvM voivips. or 

h«ndl«ja|»B. Th« it«c« AX«o--ljb<llc#<« that ch«^ wrw ttt* IclruU o£ 

If^a^S^^uat"* follvw-vp' wr« n«>t aMTtvi^ii out- Lool(J.si«'«c ♦•ch ^ 
councy o « %«tiol,«', w «*c,«v«jr««« Xa^>rcfv«»M»nc ^«x»r«ji«nt:ca ky 
4>VMAli. «cc«« elimmmf* o« lO «:o 25 ^cxc«nK. Wh«o look ac tti# 
Moat AMdy chXt«T«n, w> tw^T:^^>mmub rfc tl»* l*v«r *o 

SO x^xtLmnt. *n our — jtwu r awiot OJf ovttr^Xl l««rajLi>« funoKjl«Ki. 

ut ptf«v«iit;Xoa. ltt«Y« «T«*t 'w-lu* «l«o ia M^xXy ps«v>«ni:J.oa «i4:ua«.ci<7ruil 

^M***** m J^oy fi^xMM. TUm clM ii^a.ATrlvi^d vrfi*n tho pul&lle wllX no Xoa^x 
coI«c»t«t XaXIuxm o£ T««pon»lt»l« public x>«fiai«Xs •cmX otat* jia4tj3toi«a to 

prnvX4« the exSirexclocwiX pro^juM MttOWd £>y'l«rs* aunh«T;« of ><^^s whUOrta^* 
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Senator Moxdalb.. Xext we have _a_panel composed of Dr. Rhoda . 
- Lorand of Long I^and rniversity and Dv. Earl Scnaefer, pro- 
fessor, depaitment of maternal and child health, the Univei-sity of 
' Korth (^arolma. . ^ ^ 

The two witnesses will please come to the witness tjible^ - — ' 

Dr. Schaej^er, we ai-e i)leased to have you with us. 

STATEMEHT OF BE. 'EJ^L S. SCHAEFER, PROFESSOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF/ MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, SCHOOL OF PUBLIC 
health; university OT^ NORTH CAROLINA 

* 'Dr. ScHAEFKRri am very pleased to be hei-e. ' 

Senator Moxdalk* Is Dr. Lorand here? Would you please come up? 

I undei-stand* that Senator Buckley will he her? later, but I am sure 
he would not mind our proceeding, lie can be heard when he arrives. 

The order of witnesses, accordnig to my schedule, is Dr. Lorand, 
• first. . < 

Dr. LoKAXD. Well, Dr. Schaefer will go fii-st. I nni waiting to re- 
ceive my presentation that is being typed., ' 

Senator Mondalf;. Very well. 

Dr. Schaefer, pleaseproceed. ^ 

Dr. SciiAtiEER. I am very grateful to be here toda"}' to offer my sup- 
port for improved servicesf or pai^ents and children. 

Part of my^oal is to presejit a point of view derived from 10 yeai*s 
of rcbearch on early intervention on the most coi>t-elfective way to in- 
fluence the development of children. I would like to summari/.e that 
.point of view and also recjuest that two papers that further develop it 
be entered into the record pf this'hearing. 

Senator Mondalk. They will appear following your testimony. 

Dr. ScriA^:F£R. Thank you very much, • 

I would like to mention that I think the one is more a hope than a 
reality. It is entitled, ''Child Development Eesoarch and the Educa- 
tional Ee volution " which presents a very different point of vi'ew than 
some of the dibtingui»hed educatoi-s who have i>pokcn before this hear- 
' ing. " • ' 

The s<*cond de\eIop6 also a point of view that is relevant to the child 
development program on "The Scope and Focus of Eescarcli Eelevant 
* to Intervention.'- ^ ' 

* The evolution of my opinions about the most effective way to influ- 
, encc child caix^ and child development began approximately 10 yeai-s, 
I ago with an undei-standing that the intellectual functioning of child- 

ren largely stabilizes in the fii-st 3 years of life, and also that^schools 
are relatively unsuccessful in changing the level of functio)iing ini- 
tially developed and then maintained by the family and the commu- 
nity. " / . • 
From that research T developed a lij pothesis of the need for intellec- 
\ tual stimulation in order to stimulate intellectual development— ai\d) 
\ later, academic achievement. 

, Although I had publi^>hed research that showed the influence of par- 
ent behavior upon child behavior, I had too little faith in parents and 
^too little faith in our ability, to work with parents at that time to have 
a parent-centered program. Tlierefore, I developed a child-centered in- 
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ecuication i)roject in wJiicli wo seat tutoi-^ into homes for an hour a 
day, o days a week, and worked primarily witli the child stimulating 
developn'iejit through verbal stimuhition and enriclied experience. 

The evaluation of the infant education program showed that already 
the children were showing the effects of the deprivation at 15 months 
of age, suggesting that we were bcgUining relatively late in their devel- 
opment. ' ' 

However, the effect of tutoring over the next2i months showed high- 
ly significant gainb Jn intellectual development, bu the program seemed 
a success at that time. ' 

However a followup 3 yeai-s later found that the gains had been 
washed out relatively completely and there were no significant long- 
tei'in effects upon the academic achievement. 
Senator Moxdalk. Now, there were ho.programs that cojitiuued dur- 
,*ing that;Vyear interval, were there? 

JDr. ScHAKPKn. Very little pi-ogram. I agree. It was not an enriched 
prografn. 

Senator Moxdau.. So. in other words, if fhe pro^rramliad continued 
and you had taken a tOi>t veai> later, vuu might ha\e.liad-{i different 
result^ 

Dr. SruAKFKR. Yet>; T agree, with that completely. In fact. I con- 
: eluded that the program had begun rclati\el\ late/that it ended too 
early, and that It hall the wrong fot us un working with the child 
rather than the i)ai'ent, ^ ' . ' * 

I would like to contrast my program with Phyllis Levenstein^ 
parent centered jn^jgram, which ^eeuih to demonstrate that working 
with parents is far more coht-effet ti\e than working with children. 
She saw children over a 7 month period with approxunatelv '52 home 
ri>its with mother anil child. I have M»en chiWren over a'21-month 
period with over -300 visits in the Jiomc focusing on the child. 

Her \\ork'w!th parentis, which iu\ohed fewer visits over a shorter 
time period, had a ^hoIt term t fleet equivalent ti) our longer and more 
intensive child-centered progranl. 

Also the evaluation of (un diild -centered program showed no long- 
term effects, while the follow ups of Levensteins paient-centerecUnter- 
vention was relati\eh good, suggesting that working with parents can 
han» relatively enduring changes in parent education and child 
development." 

Xow, n views by Bronfenbrenner, who fortunately is not with us 
today, anfl La/.[ir jwkI Chapman of theeirectivenes.s-^ — 
Senator Monoalk. Tie is alwa vs with us. 

r)r. SrirAKKKK. That is greaf, because T approve verv much of the 
thrust of his interpretation of the literature. 

These reviews also suggested that providing support for parental 
rare is a more effective wav of fostering ihe development and well- 
being of children. 

T would like to Doint <mt the < haracteristics of fainilv care that can- 
not be duplicated by institutions. Those include: IViority. duration, 
continuity, Amount, extensjty of interaation. intensity of "interaction, 
pervasive, influcnro over the child's experience, consistencv tlirouglv 
tune, and the responsibility parents still bear for children. * 

Thus the family has an early, continuing, and cumulative impact 
upon child development that cannot be replaced by schools or day care 
centers. ' * 
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I have conchuled tliatcq.iality of educational opportnn}t> cannot be 
provided bv day care centci? or schools alone. !>''"'':g/'"lf 'A ' 

Doitin'T faniilv care and cducotioh is a far more ellcctive v a> of iiittu- 
enciHitchild (fcvelopment than child-centered education or dav care. 

Otcourse.adcqnate day care of children of wOrkjng parents is iicces. 
saiy, but adequate parental care .is far more iniportaut to child - 

'^TiSTould like to suggest that many of the cun-cnt and proposed 
progiluns to provide servfces for childi-en.ai-c based upon what 1 call a 
-Soom perspective or professional aiidinstitufcional perpectn-e on 
child care and education. This pei-spfctive assumes.thatthe l^st ^y-iy to 
provide care and education is to bring the chi d under the dnect cire 
and snpciTision^of professionals, preferably m a day care center oi 

Tlic°*ina"jor goal of these programs is ?o provide direct services to 
childvcn.thafcsupplemcnt family care and education. 

The importance of the family for child development and the success 
of parent-centered earlv intervention suggests a contrasting lifetime 
and lifespace. which I will call an ecological pei-spective. that empha- 
sizes the chiUVs interactions with his family and coinmuinty. The eco- 
lo'rical perspective. suggests that strengthening and supporting the 
family will be far more' cost-effective than providing direct care and 
education to the clrild. . rp tt -n if 

Vlthoii'di the current Commissioner of Educxition. J. H. Jiell.^iip- 
- ports schools that work with parents and coinmiiiiities, many ediicatoi-s 
do not share that pei-spective. , . ^. , , 

Perhaps a, professional institutional pei-spoctive has led to recom- 
mendations that family services be removed from the propasod legis- 
lation; however, the ecological pei-spective suggests that the lamiiy 
services component should be strengthened rather than eliminated. 

The li}ck of understanding by some educators of frhe importance ot 
the needs of families also suggests that the administration of child and 
•familv services should be assigned to an agency or agencies that Jiave 
active research, demonstration, and training programs that ^ociisiipon 

families. , , . « . j- -i- " , ,i 

Although coordination of the programs that inauence families and 
children is desirable, tlie contributions made by many different (tov- 
criiment agencies suggest that divci-sity of effort shoiihl also be con- 
tinued. Different approaches determined by the diflerelit roles of the 
agencies have prcbably contributed more than a single program could 

''"foV example, the intervention research that provided the basis for 
tlie Home Start program, a very successful program, was funded by 
the National Institute of ^fental Health, the \ational institute of 
Child Health and Human Development, as well as by tjie Qlhce ot 
Child Development, suggesting that different agencies can contribute 

to a program. , • j -i 

Although mv nn jor goal today is to support an empliasis on family 
services. I recogni/.e the need for quality day care for many children. 
However. I fear that conimiinlty pkmniiig for child care may often 
provide group day care only. . " ' " 

45' ' • 
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The relative effectiveness of different types of services and tlie prin- 
ciple, that parents should have, oi^tions, alttirnatives. and freedom of 
choice foivcliild care siig<;est that e\'erv community should also pro- 
vide family services aiul psychological and economic ^supports' for 
parental care. / ^ 

My concern is that providing a subsidy for group child care without 
providing equal financial benefits for parents who choose to care for 
their own children or choose to mftke other child care arrangements 
maj' be a form of economic coercion. 

Offering a mother food, liealth scrviccs,.and education for her child 
in group day cai^e without offering comparable assistance for cliild 
caro inlho home or the parents choice of child care can be viewed as 
a fonn of both psychological and economic coercion because it says 
to the mother, "Tfie conunun^ty has decided this is tli^ best type of 
care for your child. You can use group day care or nothing/' 
. My awareness of this problem was increased by the fact that the cost 
of group day care for ii single cliild in some cities is greater tJian the 
welfare for a fijmily of -four — fooilj housing, clothing, wd all care of 
children. ISstahlishing the principle that adequate sui)ix)rt jfor family 
care should be provided, as well as adequate suppoil for group care, 
would iufhience the development of future child and family sen*ices. 
. I suggest that the Child and Family Services Actsuppoitthe devel- 
opmeiit of options, alternatives, and choices for parents in child care 
amleducatiou. The Office of Cliild Development is developing alterna- 
tives in early education in the Home Start and Head Start programs 
and has found the Home Start jjrogram of one- family visit a week is as 
cffetttive as a ITead Starf-pfogTimi^ii infhiencing child develoi)ment. 

I suggest that the Child and Family Services Act mandate tlie pro- 
vision of such options and alternatives in .every parti/;ipatiug com- 
niimity and nuimllite that equal financial supjjort be provided for d^f 
fcrent child care clioices by parents. 

ify evaluation of research achievements during the 10 veal's since 
the beginning of Head Staii is that we have learned much that is of 
both scientific and social signific^nnce- What we have learned suggests 
that a major goal of both iesearch* and the professions that provide 
.services to families and children is to develop a comprehensive sup- 
. l)ort system for family care and education of children. 

Kesear<:h on family influeuees On cliild ile'velopment and early inter- 
vention sho^^-s both tlie necessity and the feasibility of increasing both 
maternal and paternal acceptance and iuvoh ement in the care and edu- 
ration of children. The research findings 'strongly suggest that 
strengtliening and suppoi-ting parental involvement, vvhicluneans di- 
rect care and education of their child rather thaipmerely sitting on 
.boards of dirertoi's. would contribute more to the hOaltli*. education, 
and welfare of chihlrenihan progninis that supplement, and occasion- 
ally inadvei-tently supplant, the family s education of the child. 
Thank you. 

Senator ^NfoNDAU:. Thank you for a si)lendid statement and for your 
outstanding work in this field. 

fThe piVj ared statement of Dr. Schaefer and material referred to 
follows:) ' . 
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I aa t'^tl S. Schu^rct, ?rofcss*or of Itdtornal and Cnxid Health, at 
the University of httUk Cai</ij.n.k *it Chapt-l Hill, a dcvclopr^ntal psychologist 
with 22 yoars. of expOKAcncc m research t»n the influence of families and 
the profcvsioTi.y ui-on v,hiid cieve)oc.nent. I art vjry grateful for this 

f*ir*i'lx<5s. Ky 90al today is to present a point of view, derived from ten 
ye'aicj, of res«>irch on eaziy intoi ventJLon, on the most cost-effeccavfct way of 
proYidtr.5 thc-jo sc-Jivicea* 1 woalci li^e tv 6uffcaari,2tt that point of vi<w an3 
also re^iuost that^.tvro pupors that furUver develop it be entered into the 
rccord*(<f this ht^axinj. The fxr^t paper — which has a title that represents 
nort of a hw|-" than a rculxty~-'*Chi-ld Development Res*earcli and the Educational 
.Revolution. The Chilii, The Famly anJ- the education Profession" presents 
a v*ji7 different icrtj^ectxvi frtva that held by f-ome of the edi^ators w^io 
ha',<.- api'tarod at Utvi^c heai:ifij>. Tlic se^.t^nd paper- — **Tl»e i»cope and Pocuo o£ 
Pescarv-h F*^Xcv,tnt t*^ Intorvent iyn- A Scwio-tvoloyical Perspectxve" — also 
prese^/i^s a ptripo^ti/e or* xc5*?aiv?h and professional services that is relevant 
to plannin? pro-;^?^^'* for children and fariiilies. 

7h** evoiutton of vw^ opLiik^Uif about the most effective way to influence 
c^tiid <.arc ar-i* ;.lvi\d d-^v-tloprat At b.-j.in with rc.carUi findings that the 
I'^v-t'l of i^eUectu/A functio.aii9 wi children fron every social group is 
ei?t-'ibli-i>hf,l during the fictt thf^f" yearv of life. At tliat ti»o, several 



m^wf ..tjlie-^ alr,o foini tha*_ :-«.nuol3 are imsuccc. ').tul m chancjing the level 
of fuA'-t^ininj inittallj' devtrli ;^^r>d -ind sub re^^uuntly naintained by fanily 

' -.^ jintt> , Fro'^i the- oul^ cm'»^^Kr^U \ de»v/-top':a a h)'poUiC'.HS of tne 
n''«*'j t > pr^Vi ^int''lle tu-^i >.t ir»jkJLatiou diiriru th^" ond and thj^rd year 
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of life m ordvr to stitauluLc intellQwtMal dcvclopritnt. . Although I had 
piiLlisihcJ rescirch Ui^t showed tht? xneiuciice of parental behavior upon 
intellectual <3':v<»loj*:..'nt, rsy lack o£ faith in parents tind in our ability 
to work With- parents led to the develoiJcent. oC a child-centered tutoring 

i \ "tM-' a ii» chat inta;tt edu-atio.» research project, tutors 

went into hOir.es with a na^ior goal oi providxnj enriched experience and 
lan^jut'ic sttolation for the child. Evaluation- of the InfahC Education • 
pro;ran' shc..ed that boqsnnmg tutoring ^f>t 15 donths of age was rather late 
because so»a c^Wildrep. already sho^^d the cffes.t=, of early deprivation. 
When we <>nded the tutoring at three yearj,, the differences in Jjohavior and ^ 
Rental te<Jt scores between the tutox^d ^roup and thecontrol group suggested 
x^siX the tutorin-j had a significant effect upon tluj child's deyelopwent. 
However, a thrc-^^ year foUow-up showed no lony-t^m c'-ffect* upon th^^ child's 
acadtrnic sktiir.. ?ron ny infant eduation experience I conclucJcd that we 
had bogrir. relatively late, "that wo had ended our work too soc/fi, and that, we — 
had UK- wrong focui.— upon the chiU, rather than upon working with the 

par'-nt^. | 

The contfar^t bc-twccn'wy-'chVld-ccnteted progf.jm and Leven5tcin*s parent- 

c.-nt-^-jcd progr«~ i>uggt.:,t3 that workin-j wuh parent,. ii> far nore cost-effective' . 

^ t ' > 

avau on a i>hort-tern basi^, but far rQro effective on a long- torn basis. 

V/e i>aw children m over three hundred vis* to m the hopo over a 21 nonth 
pc-)fiod. U-v^n^tom worW wtth parents in the hon<j for approxinately thirty- 
two vx^xti?. ov^x seven nonth £^»riod. Her work with p-trents, Much involved 
f*^*c-i V5.,it^ v>voy <; short«-r t\r/y period, had a bhort-torn effe<.t equivaleiW ^ 
to oai-:acr>^j: at.l ^t*> jn»en<,jLVo chAhl-contAied ir^>o|t.)n. The evaluation 
of our chJ l'^-.:enV'jcd pio^r<»n found no i,i9nif i^'ant long-^erir> effc .tr 
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on academic sKlLX;*. The follow- uj-ii o.-t Levenolcx.'**** parent-centered inter- ^ 
ventlcn <ire rolatlvciy ^ood/ &U9yei?t].a9 ttuit workLn^ wit]i parents can 
produce er»dui,irt\} chau.jcis in parenti>l cuu^.atnja and child development. 

t 

Rcviewtf by BronCenl-»rcnner and by X^a^ar and Cbap;:uin of the effective- 
ness of early parcnt-CQntcxed i/itervcntxoa and of proy ranis to. influence 
parofttxn^ ^^Klll-s ««l^^^ auy'^ciit th,»t ^l:^^viijln^} su^^^'^ac f<^£ puicj»t.il cur*, 
a noro e£fe<^tive way>of io^teriao the dcvelopBiunt and v/ell-hemg of children. . 
Charactecistxc^ of ftxntiy care of children, ar> contrasted to characteristics • 
of profeasionul and ini^titutxi^nal care* itiay Q^tplain the greater effective- 
ne*»s of strcnathonlno yir.d supporting familxes. Characteristics of family 
care include; priority, duration, continuity, amount, extensxty, intensity, 
pervasiveness, consistency, and rcsponr/ibUxty. Thus the fanily has an 
earl/, t^ontmuin^, and cu?iulativc mpact upon clald devclojfcient that cannot 
t** replaced by schopl , or day care contor:,. tquality of educational 
opportu*iity cannot be provided by day c;ar<j centers- or schools alone. 
Strengthening arid Si^pportina fanily tare and education of the child is a 
far rvord cfi^ectivo way c>f influencing cliild develo^jment than child-centered 
education or day care. Of t^outsi^, xidequatc da/ care of children of working 
. KOthors AS iraportant/ but adequate p.ireatal ware of children is even tPore . 
elSisential. ' * • - 

Many current and prc>potxcd pro^jr.tiaj to provide rorvices tov children 
ate ba^J'^d upjn- a clussroon porfipectivc or profe;..i>Aoriil and institutional 
persp<-ctive on child ca«e and eduv^atiou. Thif> peti^povtivo assune.s that 
the best way to provide, care oi eda.vitian foi tne child is to brintj the child, 
under th'^ dir'-'CL ata or s^upc»rvi,»i*ni r>f prc»fe.>,>AunMl^-, profort«bly in a day 
care ccnt'-r or clisJ-roon* The na)or qoal iii to pro/ide direct, services to 
tihildc'-n that c-upj^ lervnt £,i{Ml> t<ijrf> ^nd education. Th»^ in^x>ir<ance of the 
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'taraily for child devolopn-nt diu: the suc^o:,^ of paVcat- vUitere4 Overly , 
intervention sufjgc'^t a cuntco3ti.rt^ Ufc liae «uid life space, ot ecological 
perspective, that eraphuaizeb the vhxAd'c Antora cions witli hti> fanily and 
cofcnun'ty. *tiv^ ecoloK)ic'^l j#»r^i'ective cuggcwt^ that streugthcnini and 

providing direct rare and education for the child. 

Although the current U.S. Coirriissioner of Education, T.H. Bell, 
supports* schools that work with parents and c*j£rrrjnities, run;/^ e^lucator^ 
do^not sh^re that poxt>pcctive . Perhaps «v professxonal institutional 
peropccttvc has led to reeuy>endat.It)n» tlftt faniiy servi^e« bo rerflovcd v 
£rom tiio profjaed' legisiatAop. The ecological perspective suggests that 
Oje ianily services corp^a^-nt should be stren.^theaed r<ithc*r thaa elicunuted. 
Thc>\lac>; oi und^^rotandir.^ by soxr.c educator .> of tho importancti and oC the 
ner>d',\f fax^iltes also i.ujg'^^^ti. Uiat tho udrauiistration of child and far(*ily 
progra'-y.-Vliould be assigaod to an agoiu^ ox agencies that have active research, 
deiaon^trat-xWi, and txair4Af»g prograsr^ that focub Mpon fa7\ilici» as well as the 
xrolat<>d indiv\idual child. iMt^kyu.jh %s.»ordAnution of the p/ogitin^ that influence 
'a^xli-'s ar.d chv5dcen i^ dt»siiabl<>, tho ^ontnbuUorr, rude a Aurihcr of 
qoverrvTi?j»s agoncieidyto jLr*t»»rvonttoti, Uuld dovelopK^nt and fujaily r<5coarch ^ 



tcie:A^< 



suggf'ot that diy^^icuit^ot effort £.h'>ald coittiuucd. £>iffe£ent approaches 
d**t'TAtn<^d by tho -dif ft-iN^t roles of £>i>vcEal ag*^nv ie^ hayc prpLtjfoly cohtri- 
but*^'! rofo Uiin a *5>-.ngio px^r-m could h .vo offered. For exumplo/ jnter" 
vent ion f<'rcarci' that -h.-t» iiw>vid.>d a baf.iw for thy llonc Start pVo^jcafJ of 
th^ OHir-s of Child Ij' Ivj nJjjMmn Ik-u funi" J th<^ National InstiUito ^ 
of U".*ti:h. U.'^ M.^tioA-tl fnvjti»tite of Child Ii'^alUi arn) iJin.m 

Df«vol >::^' r.l, a - v*»-ll a* by tl^o OfiiV- of Child fJevelOt^iVnt lUK-If. 
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sei vices, t rcco^m?.v th^' ne<?l £o« quality day c<tre for nany chxldrvn^ 
However, I fcur^litut c«vfli.Mty pl^jniHivi foi ^.hiid c<ire cwiy o£ten provxdc 
for groui' day care oniy. The rcLitive ef/octivcneas of difforcnt typca 

and frc'cdon of chi>iv-o of chUd caiv £»uciyc>t that ovory uor^nujUty should also 
provide •fanily scrvAccj and i ^^ivli^^l^^i^ul and cconocul supports Jfor parental 
care of children. My concern that ptovidxng a subi.idy for group chi Id 
caro without pro'vidimj equ-'tl fmaiwial benefits for parents who- choose to 
Carv for their own «.hildacfn or choose to o.<xKo otiier child care arrangencnts 
ciiy brt A forsn a£ Ov, -v cue c<^'r^.J^.*, jQ^fertng a toother food, health services ^ 
and cducati«^a for h^-r child in qi^j^t day'^ciaro wiUiout offering, comparable 
a;>c,i';taftie for child care m th'> ht^ne can be viewed ac» a fi^iio, of both * 
psycho lo.ji cat ^pi cro.tt-r^c uuc^l^oi*. oithox the- ciothor uses the fjroup 
dtX'' care that x& pi*ovA.U**d by the cwrjnumt^ or*re^-eive^^ no a&.Mf.tance xn 
thild c<<re. Ky awarene^^s of th*^ problcu \iac. lacreat^ed by»tho fact that 
the cc:,t of gtOMp tl.%/ c<m:k. foi a am^lo child in sone cities is ^rca'ter 
than the welfvi;re payr>>nt for a fa,-aay of' tour. fstablish:fnj the 
g>rInciplo tlMt adv^uat-: sui>j'&rt fot" f. truly t^xe be provided, as well as 
'adoquato support for ofVouj> djiy c aj* , v.v>ulci 4nf lueit* - th'; dev^ lopn-nt of 
futuie child art J f if i lly\rferviec.;. ^ , 

1 .'>U35»\^ t th.it tito Chi afid Fanily i;^-irvtt*^ i. iV t cupi*ort ^he develop- 
iti'jttt of opt»on>, alt'rrativew anU <,J*ui^ot, for parf^nt.*. in child care (jnd 

4, * ' . ' 

edu'<ifion. Ihr Off^cr^of ChUd -cK^jx-jcnt i^' d*v#'loptng al te3r«ativ».-i, in 

1 ' 

early ^d.'cjtior. ir* t^'. .--t irt and Mo -o .»tH; t pr o-jr^t'-s ^md hir. iQ»;usl the. 

., 

r.tar? pio-^rin rif or.^ *<,jrul^ v > t a v,X'eK ,»^. as <*f f o^t iv-*- <t'/a Hvjd 
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St*ict program xn mf iawwing chilli •ioveiippn'ent. i soggobt* that the Child 
and F<»>iiJlyr5orvice3 A«t n^ndate the f>r,oviiiion oC suuh oj^tivas and alternd- 
tT»vc*s i«.Vvciry pat ticipat^nxj C'b>rjnjjuty and pundate that cguai financial . 

Ky evaluation of • research achievcrs^^nt ^ du Cj^^^iT'th^^tcn years since 

the beginnWj of in-ad btactj^s that '*o have learued iauv.h that' is oC butit 

scientific aiid so^-ial r>xgnj,CA.cance. Wliat wc have learned suggests tlia^- 

a RWjer $oal of both xcstar^h and the ptofess.ions that provide services „^ . 

• ' » < 

to fandlies and children is to develop a comprehensive support systeca for 
futSiiy care tir^ cducativ>a of children. Ref.oarch .on fonily influences 
chiXA deve3t>jj'nt*nt and early mtervofiLion showj- both the necessity and , , 
the feasibility of InwiCvLsixH b^t^t.jj^atcrncjl anJ patexiial acceptance dnd ^ ' 

i.nvolvcr>»nt tnt.V-caro a«d cdtu-atiwu yf'thQ child. Tho ici^carch findinc/S 

'A - ^ 
ptronjly cug^f'st that .>t,ccn'3tK» f»i uj and sur^^ottinfj pareiital involvoneiit 

t '"^ 

will contt.t>.vt cx':»re to the. hoaltl», cJiu ation and welfare of children 

» 

than pro^ranr^ th^t ^^u^iiJltrnont, and c»^ca&ionaUy suivi<»n>/ family care of 
the child" > ' 



\ 
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lleMarch on early education ^«*i«n inU^ar^ted with rcscArch on 

tiM sou of the fwiily tn child <VJvclop«N»nt, /Ce;i bo inten^reUd.** 

•ufyevtlnf'the yteod for a new. pAXAdi^.^for^ cdjcation, for a new perspectivQ, 

tot 'k new cpn«cio^n«ss, and for new or renewed structurec-— ' professions 

and in»tiiutions— that will foster the dcVclopwent and education of the 

child, Mesearch findings ^show miniiuil long-term cf fectlireness of early 
f - 

Intervention and limited effectiveness of ',c sc)?ools*in ancxeating 
the level of intellectual fvmctioning ini t ly dcvaloped and then nain* 
taine<l by the '{wily* Itiua the currentptofessional -inph^is upon 
aupplitnenting fanily educaUoh and care o£ the child should be c<»ple«*nted 
by aniea«3hasis upon strengthening^ and iupoortina fanily care and educatidn 
of the child • Much of the research on early education has progressed 
frow programs that have attewpted to educate the child — child-centered 
programs— to prograr-s that ^atteiipt to strengthen the fairdly> contrlb»»cion 
-to the Education vof the child— parent-centered pro<Trac:3. The greater * 
long-ten» effectiveness, of parent-centos red' programs as contrasted to child- 
centered proqra^as has najor inpliqations for the future of the education 
profession and otHer professions that relht*^ to parc-nts and childreri. 

Ccn^ rali za t ton p from research onjchxld devel omcnt and e^^rly education. 
; V • * % 

Many of the generalxzaf *onu from research on early developrent 

are drawn from reviews of research— on early intellectual development 

(Schaefer, 1970), on parent behavior and tJie <'hild»s intellectual 
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dtvelopMnt^ And acadeaic achievement .(Hosts, 1969 ^ Schattct,- 1972) and 
on proqraM to d«V«lop parchtir.<7 skillG (Lazar and Chaprtan^^id72) , 
Genarall cations that would contribute to a new perspective on education 
and that have major ijuplicati^ns for education will ^ brxcfly sumarized 
bare. / 

1, Hie Mean level of intellectual lunctionin9 of children 
fros each social group, as determined by the stojylard mental tests, is 
established during the first three years of life and can bo determined 

/at the time that ncntal tests begin to mna^ure language skills. (Hind ley, 

* / ^ 
1965| Tcrman, 193^7 Van Mstync, 1929)* Studies/of representative 

populations suggest that these differences tend /to persist during the 

^school years (Colcmaj>, 1966; Teman, 1^37, KeTupdy,. 1969) • Thus the 

child's level of intellectual ftinctioning is developed and maintained by 

his early and continuing environment, 

2« Parent behaviors signif icantl^ influence the child's ^ 

Intellectual dovelopment and academic achie%fteKicnt (Hess, 1969; Schaefer, 

1972> Moore, 1900). Parent behaviors tcnd^to he stable through child«> 

1 1 
hood (Schaefer and Bayley, 1960) and have ^ cuculptive effect upon«.the 

child's intellectual development (Bayiey and Schaefec> 1964; Moore, 1968). 

Evidence is accuiMilating that^tJfd home atjt^ironincnt not only initially 

develops but also maintains tiio child's level of intellectual functioning 

i / 

and acedenic achievcncnt (Douglas, 1964; Clnrke and Clar)ce, 19S9). 

'" / ' 

3. Although early; biief^ qhild-ccntercd intellectual 

. stimulation prograns haVe significant short-tcm effects. upon the child's 

intellectual performance t the long-tem effects appear to be £>»all and 

9ften insignificant (Sch^icfer, 1572? Gray, and lUaus, 1969i 

The rcsponne to this finding ha3\ tA)c4n three different dictions: (1) 

Beginning i?rograrw? car'lior, inclxxilng the first year of life, in order to 
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l)*v« A 9reAter Inpact on t^c child's' c«r\y dovelop!«>nt. (2) Continuing '\ 
•nrichiient of- the child* ^ucation— Follow-Through progr*asr-ln order to 



Mintain the child's fundn^lsning. (3) Shifting the focus of the progrem 
£ro» direct interwrttion wijth the child to training and »upporting parental 
education of the child. Thus the new direction- .-cspor^ to three criticisms 
ot the early education proqracs — they begin too l^^c, they end too early« 
and -th«y~ focus upon the .child rather^ th.in parent. 

1, parc»nt-centorc<? en ^contrasted wxt^ child-centered intervention 
progritn-j seon to hav;? equal short-t^;m effectiveness at lower cost's, nay 
have gr^'fttoc lor<3-tern effects and' «y result in higher levels of perfoncance 
for yovnger children in the fanil*'. Parent-centered prograife have been 
successfully used for an altei native as well ar> for •ccnplesscnt to pre- 
school progrars (tazar and Chapnan, 1972). lh« e;itent of parent-centered 
intervention— both ajnojnt and length of tine— required to produce long term 
cifects upon child devcloprrnt lO as yet und^toramed, but it seer^ 
reasonable, that parents as veil as children, requjrr both early and continuing 
education. Althcu^h the nuirber of aViiitr,, the nature of the sarnies 
used, and the length of follow-up to dctfrnm* the efccts of parent- 
centered inforTvition ^s licutcd; the awilahlo data corsplenent thcr data 
on parent behavior ant! chil.'. dcvelto.r™int in ^JU'jgeiting tliat parents 
should be actively involved students of the education process and as 
tcachbrjr of their otm chUH^en in order to foster the development of their 
children. 

Develor<!vent of a n'^v raradxe m and a now ^xMf ^pective of education 

Generalization', froa ronenrch on parent behavior, child 
d'Tveloprcnt, and early education suT'iest thj»t t!ic classroon'ruodel of 
education does not provide an adcguAte guide for plannin^'an? continuing 
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•ducatior.. Yet is i» the cXaasroat.i»del that^eids to r» EJH na tions 
Chat childzen b* brought into an inititutiaial sotting under profteyiciul 
can at ^oun9cr a^as. In order to provide a new itppr&ach to •arly 
•dadatibn, a new Kxlel ««s developed froti data on parent behavior and 
child developarar (Schaefer, 1970) The podel was naaed Or-^docatioo tb 
^9Dify the most prijiitive— earliest and most bjaic — mlucation of the child. 
Although th« modffl w«» <l*:veloped for early education, it iuy .apply equally 
at Inter periods. 

The first stage of Or-educ*tion ist the developnent by the 
parent or educator of a positive relationship to the child or st\ident^ 

Sta^e 1. Parent^' Educator — » child/ Student 

llecent work on iKitemal bonding to , the infant (Klaus, .et alj 1972) as well 
ae evidence of the stAbility of the parentis relationnhip to the child 
suggests that this first stage nay be a critical period for early inter- 
vention. In the' second stage the child rQSix>nds with the developwsnt of 
a positive relatlonsliip to the parent/educator. 

Stage 2. Parent/ Educator ^r- ^ j ^lJ ^ ^ -t^ Child/ Student 

During the third stage the parent/educator and child/atudent 
.'Share an activity «r. work* with an object in tJie course, of i^ich tlie 
relationship is strengthened and the child learns languag^ skills, other 
cognitive abilities, interests, and task-oriented behaviors of attentiveness 
ami perseverance that contribute to academic achicvencnt. 

Stage 3. Parcnt/Kducator^ — X Child/Student 



^ Object/Jfctivity 



58- 
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Hie fourth stage imUcotts. t^.^ fj^c^^j cxf ♦rl»n'-«q thft 

^^"^Id dftvelops th« potential for independent leaminq or i^-ming. 
Perhaps the BMjor reason soirc students rannot: achiuvc in the class room ^ 
Is that thoy have not developed the necessary bohavior skills through 
Ur-education. ^ \^ *, -^^ -> 

Stage 3. Child/StudeAt ' .-!"-- ^ — . Object/Activity 



— '/ "^^.e Ur-edMcation aK>del night def^ribc either parent and 
child or educator and, student. Hovf^vcr, U;e r^ijor influence of the fanlly 
as contrasted, to tho school (DougIas# 1004) upon the child's intellectusi 
and academic developcent led to cn on.^lysis «f characteristics of fonily » 
care and education that niqht be compared to professional care and education 
of the. child (Schaefer, 1972) • Although the list ciight be .changed by 
addition or revision, the characteristics listed in Table t suggest that 
the famly has a greater potential for Ur-education £han the typical 
child care or education institution* In fact, an effective substitute 
forvfaaily care and ed'ication of cl.ildren vould require an institution 
that would have the characteristics of tlic fardly. Devcloptnent of such 
an Institution has not been fear>ib3e with the limited i^^les and responsibili- 
ties that are* accepted b/- professionals. , 

Evidence of the Inportance of the fanily in the care and 
educ-ition of tl».e child Siiggeated the developnent of two contrasting 
perspectives on education— the classrocn perspective and a life^time 
and life-space p<;trspectlvc or ecological perspective that emphasizes the 
pcri>^n learning through his interaction with his cnvirowncnt. Differences 
bett/oon the two rerspeotives are illustrated by different answers to 
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Table 1 



Major Characterigtlcs of the Parent's Tnt^raction viththt Child 



Priority 



Duration 



Cojtjruity 



Farcnts influence the early davelopwent of relationships, 
language, interests, t£sic-oriented behaviors, etc. 

The parent's interactions witl! tb^i child usually extend 
from birth to maturity. 

The parent-child interaction is iisuallyjiot interrupted, 
particularly in early childhood, apart fron brief separations. 
Concern about such interrux>tions has led to. research on 
Maternal separation^ and deprivation. 

Tne total amount _ of tine sp^nt in parent-child interaction, 
particularly one-to-one interaction, is usual'ly^ greater 
than wiiJi ether adults. 



Cxtenoit y The parent sharen irore different situations and experiences 

with the child than do other adults. 

intensity Tho degree oC involvepent between parent and child, whether 

that involvcBicnt is hostile or loving, is usually gre?ter 
thein bctvfcen the child other adults. 

Pftrvasivgness Parents po ten ti Ally influence the child's use of the o^ss 
lacdia, i. i;ocial relationships, his exposure to social 
.institutions and.profes<ixo:ts, and much of the child's 
total experience, both inside and outside ^the home* 

Consistency Parents develop consistent pattcrrai of behavioi^ with 
' children. ' 

K espcnsxbi]fity Both cociOty and parents recognise t!ie parent's primary 
' responsibility for tho child. - , 

VP r lability Great variability exlcti; in pac^ntal care of children, 
vi»rying. froa extremes of^ parental neglect and a'cuse to 
extremes of parental' acceptance, invoiveiaont, and * 
stimilation. . _ 



Prom Schacfcr, E.S. Parents as odtcators: Evidence from cross-sectional 
longitudinal and intervention ressarch. Young Children, April, 
1972, 227-239. " - 
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qwstions aboot education in Table 2 (Schaefor, 1971 ^The tsio perBp«€tiv*s^ 
• professional « inatitutional persjMictiv^ and an ecological rape ctive— 
■i^t also he ajpj^IiQd to Uie field of child care, child velfare, #nd 
o jAiWTiealth. Perhaps a jujor characteristic of the professional ^ 
Institutiofial perspective is that the fu^or goal is to supplt»ent and, 
it needed, to s^plant family education while the ecological perspective 
and the research data suggest the need to strengthen and support faaily 
education <o£ the child. ^ 

<* " - » 

Tab)e 2 



, Tvo t'crspoctives on Education 



Questions" 



Answers 



Tho classrccn pezspectlvc 



The life- time and life'^space 

perspective 



Hhero is a por|on In the„srch<J!Ctl_ 
educated? 



Wlion docs In the school 

education occur? 



VHio arc the 
students? 



^chool-aqe children 



What is the rolo To teach the child 
of the pro- ^ 
fcssional educator? 

UoW'Tdocs one edu- Through fomal instruction 
c^tc? 



What is being 
learned? 



Acadepiic skills 



_-InJtotal life space, in- 
cluding the hone, mass irtcdia, 

and school 

During total life tin*, 
fron birth to death 

All who arc engaged in the 
educational process-*parents, 
peers, teachers^ etc* *\ 

To be a leader and rasourco 
person ,for the. ducjttional 
proces!?. 

Through x*^l*tionships, vaxiad 
experience^ language stiani- 
lation, etc. < 

Relationships, interests, 
attitudes / behavior, language, 
cognitive skills, etc, - 
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liiat an th« Mjdr 



Mhat is the most 
ifit»rtant educational 
^inetitution? 



to Mtter academic subjects 
and to cam acnJeirdc 
credentials 



Hie achool 



To futth«r indi* 
viduajL devel<^p«ent 
and 1:o proaiot« 
social adjustaanfc 
and coac>et«nc« 

IfM fMiily 



Froti Schacfer, t,Sm Toward a rc^lution in educstionx A perspective fzYw 
child dftvelopwsnt research. The WaMonal Elcgygntary Principal ^ 1971, 
51, ie-25« 



laplicatlons of nc%t resoarch and a new perspective for education 

Th« research, fi.idings on parent boh<:^vioi:, child developnent and 
•arly education i the neW paradiga fo-r education—- tho UR-^ducation ffadel; 
the ecological pcf spcctiye on education; and thtf new conrclousnaaa of the 
ifiportanre of the fanily in education have iwny implication s for parents an d 

the education profess ioi}. The evidoriJc;=.ind the perspective suggest the need 
for a re^'olution in education-'-a "return to the dofinitJons of education that 



fn^lii^o J*the act or process of rearing or brimung up . 



and "the process 

i 



of providing with knowledge, skill, oomipetcnce or vnusally desirable qualities 
of, behavior and character. . •** (Webster's Tliird trev; International Dictionary 
of th^ English Languaqe, Unabridged. CprinaficM, Maso. : G. « G. Herriaai/ 
Co., 1965) fron an implicit definition x>f edjcation as ^^hooJ Ing— the ch|ld 
in the classroom with a professidnal educator. Parallel to the implicit , 
definition of edUc«>tion -as tschooling have boon the interpretations of parent 
-^involvement^in^ducatton^as ^aipportersr, service givers*, and facilitators of^ ~ 
schooling and, icoro recently, as teacher aides and volunteers in the clsssrbon-^ 
interpretations that asouxae the parent's role is to contribute to the teacher's 
%*ork in the olass-rodo (Hess, «t al.. ;,1970), 

However, Hess and his collaborators also note the etnergence of new 
rolea of parents— as students of the educational process and teachers of their 



chu dkUdnn* ParslUI to the new roUs for parents %#ould ha naw zoiaa for 
tMchar* at trainera, at^^poctara, and contributort to tha parant** adocatioo 
of tha aiiXd In the hoa*. 

A raturn to the vora-ooaprehanaira definition of education tould 
•099aat nev objective for profasaional educators, Parhapa' tha aajor objective 
would be to influence the child's education in the ho^, cioiwunity, and €hrottfh 
tha aaaa aadia froai birth onuerd— before acHool entrance, eVenin^a, weekends, 
holidaye, vadetiona, and efter^the school yeara. This objective would require 
aaphaaia upon developimr coasKmicatioh, cooperation, and collaboration with 
parents to su^jport the dtild's extra-acadenic educe tion* It would elso< 
require ;th«t educators involve thaa«elvea in, training parents and future 
parents in faaUy care and education akills. Educational planning would be^in 
to «levelop the fioney, lUJipcMer, activation, eethods, nateriale, and Models 
required to implenent a life tiae and life space perspective on education* The 
objectivce of enrolling children in achool-at five, four, or three yeara of 
age and of 'enrolling infanta in developwental day care night ,a|jpear laaa urgent 
if wa begin to develop the alternative of .strength^ening and supporting family 
care and education of children* 

The need to develop e support aystent fo]^ family care and education 
of the diild is sugqeatcd.'by increaaing evidence that the isolated nuclear . 
fanij^y ia not a self -sufficient unit* The ability of. the fanily to care for 
and educete the child is weakened by atreases and strengthened by aupporf 
f row neighbor a, fricnda, relatives, social groupa, and relevant profeaaionala. 
Personnel of effective programa of training and aupport for family care and 
education* of the child h^ve included public h*»lth nur»««, social wirkera, 
educators, pedifttricianc, psychologists, and/a variety of generalists find 
paraprofessionals. However, experlracntal prograns cannot provide the early 

00 
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m4 oohtinulng support for increasing nuubers of parents. Therefore nev 
or r«ne.%wd professions, vid institutions are needed tli«t*wilX provide the 
needed training and supp9rt throughout the life cyciev If the education 
> profession cou>d develop new roles they might provide training and experience 
'in child care -«nd education to future parents throughout the period of 
school attendance and also provide Methods, materials, training, and consul ta> 



tlon to parents of schooXagc children. Training and| s^ipport for family care 
. and education of the child before school entrance night te provided by health., 
personnel, by educators,- or, by a^new diPmplino, A family support system might 
be devttloi)cd parallel .to and independent of the 0x5 fating prbfessiohs or 
it. li^vht h% integrated into education through an ecological perspective 
on education. \ 

Ideally, professional education will provide support for family 
educat:ion of the chUd. Eesearch findings suggest thist "Equality of Educational 
Opportunity" (Coleman, 1966) cannot be provided by schools alone. Schools are^ 
necessary but sre not sufficient for the educ:;tion of the child Thus 
educators are not jncrely confronted with a "Cricir. in the Classroom" (Silverman, 
1970 ) but are confronted wit*i a crisis in education. i;.lucationai progress 
requires attention not only to "Sphools in the •70o" but also to Families 
in tpe *'?Qsm The future of education vxli bo dctejxuncd by the response to 
the fihallonge of the dcinonstrateU need for and d'e demonstrated feasibility 
of jiioviding training and support for education in the fwmc. 
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behavior fron 

and social Pgycholog y, 



J>andoBt Hou«e, 



The $copc ahd Focus of Research J^eK^an. to^ Inlervention: 

; # " A Socio -geological Perfpcccive*^ 

Earl S. SchaefeV ' . 

♦ 

Thl5 ina lysis of the need for a soclo-ccologicarl perspective in 

rpsearch relevant to litt;ecver»tlon Is laotivated hy the past findings of 

inU'^ventjdofi research .md by a concern for the future of irc^ervonticn 

p'ro}tr<ia!5^/» Typically, research and demonstration prograras have a 

.7 * ' >-* 

liffiiU'd life sp/in and a limited itapact. Uhen .funding ends the special 

»'**/'* < " ^ 

|ir«v,t ityisj vanish, whereas 'the oajor professions and institutions with more 
■ ■ ■. -v • 

u^port remain. It« follows that intervention ;:eseardh will have 



its f.f*» 
an<( r<l«< 
" i!i)w 



lest continuing impact through i^ifluence upon chi^d care, he^tlth 



ritlon institutions ani profes^^ioQs 



the type of 'iRpact that intervention research will have 



up»M)*<h', iirotcisicns and institutions wljl be determined by tl\e scope, 

aivt f <M Mi* vf that research. For exatnple, intcr\^ention researctj focus^ed 

upt'o Uu tmlivldu'*.!! or monad may e.ncourdge the proTessions to persist 

In tlieit c«jph->".tf. on direct ,oate of the individual child. Whether due 
; \ , . • * - * ' ' • 

to tht^ /.reatc? acct'ssiblllty of mothers or to, the hypothesis o^ the 

\ - * * . " ^ * • 

j;rc,a»-ir Influence of maternal buba^^loc, reSe^arch focQsoed upon the, mother 

chilli .ly.id nay a^lso contribute t/? the negl-cctoA. fathers iif chlld^ tare, 

hi;.tU(t educat ion. Likewise, in^tervcntlon reseoxch that ignores the 

ii((«^t of other ^f aril ly, cocununtty and prof essional .variables^ upon mother 

. « 

^ tJal4 ciiy sapog^i^thc current, limltetl focuj, upon th.e diagnosis an*' 
tr«MtmM»t of the chil<5 or of ^hc fcrothcr -child dyad. 'Attention to .early ^ 
iiitMveution without 'Continuing Intcrver'tlon ^nd to short-tcroi rather tha 
l*>iv, l« <cj evaluation dy conflrn prof es$l-;nal cciphaslj^ upon b^rlef^i 
dlrt^t circ of the child and its lta,^gdjate effects. t 

1 gratefully acknowledpfc the editor 1<'\1 assisjta^ccj of Mary Sue 
•Const^ock in preparing; this paper. * ^ » . 

' ^ t ' ^ '63. . - 



However, tindlngs of early Intervention research htve contributed 
to Che developtaent of a soclo-ecological perspective that laplles a 
broader scope and-< change In focus. search has moved from a 
predominant focus on the Individual or monad to fnclu'ie t focus on 
the Interaction of the mother-child dyad (Beckwlth, This Volume; 
Dennenberg & Thonnn, This Volume). Evidence of the need for prof.csslonal 
coift;ultatlon an^ .support during the development of the mother-child 
rt-httlonsnlp <Denner»»'>rg & Thomr.., This Volume) and of thQ effectiveness 
o£ Instructions to mothers to attend to the appropriate behavior of their 
child (Baer, D.M,, Rowbury, Baer, A.M., Herbert, Clark, & t^elson, This 
Voliicic) alsCT point to the need to study the interaction of the parent- 
profcbsJonal-chtld triad and. its effects upon parental care ant| child ^ 
ilevrloptaent. Al.so contributing to a broader scope arc other flit^lngs 
tiunl ii»it:gcot th* need to aiudy father ^chlld ^nd liusband-wlfc dyad* and 
thp mntUot-f<aU*n -child triad aa they Influence child development. The 
nvvii iot IntvrvtMt loft that prevents rather than remediates problems In 
parent -^chUd rel.alonshlps is sufpocted by evidence that the parent-child 
tclationflhip lu^y tuiblllzc in the early days, weeks or months of lifQ and 
th,il tho type ol hospital cate of ,the mother and infant at_ the time of \ 
dctivct/ may influence maternal attachment to the Infants In addition, , 
cv!di'n<*c £h.it social stresses and supportd.and prof esslonal, and 
in:stitutlon>il policies and practices may- influence parental care of the 
child BUiij;c8l& the importance of ftuclxing the ecosystem,, which Influence 
chllii care and child development . * ' 

Thus, a broadening scope of intervention research is moving from 

the study of monads anti dyaJft to the study of triads and ecosystems. This 

'it - ^ . 

research supports a change in focus Jn a variety of research and service 
areas. Atrentlon povcfi from the direct core of the child by the professional 



to supporc for faaily and coamunjl 
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ijfty cacc of 



Che child; fro^t the needs , 



of children to those of parents. Further, the focus shifts fro.-a the child 

and parent to the social ^stresses ar|i supports and the professions and 

Institutions Hint influence chlldrcrj and parents and from the need for 

tarly care and education of the chl^Jd to the need for an enduclng fawlly and 

copnunlty environaent that 'fosters ti evelopsient. It Is the goal of this 

f 

vhlch Is contributing to a socio- 
turn, lead to a change in . j 
itutions wMch relate to parents ind 



paptr to review sxsoe of the researcV 
t CO 1 Of. leal perspective which may, it 
tdiph'iols in Che professions and Inst 
children^ 

Although study of che indivldu; 



1 is necessary to provjLde a basis for 



dcci.ston-i nbout Intervention, Sujllyen's J1931) statenent concerning 
j»i.ytitiatry that, "co l5olace ics individual sul>jecc matter, a pprsonality, 
Jrtm « «*5iplc,(4 interpersonal rel-icions * . » is preposterously ybfeside 
thv i*uint'* tA^iuld also apply to res^ ch that provides a basis Jfor/ intervention 

onnent of the child has typitally led 
ion—lnitially the study of j the effects 



The 4'flort to study the fanily envi 
_Lo ref.C'*xch on inuCher-chitld inte^ac 
of mtcni'jl behavior upon the child 



child's behavior as a stimulus for barent behavior (Bell, 1971 



ni*c«an, this Volume), Kuwevcr, the reciprocal influences of n 
roJht's and child include cho possible Influence of the intraut 
t'nv Icont^tirAt (i>ontag, 19AI) and of libor and d<3livery upon char 
th(, ihild, the Influence ol the child's chatactecistiws upon m< 
(('ill, 1971), and t subsequent in 



)»th.t^tor upon child behavior. Theso circular interactions suggdst the 



nt ( d for elation in Raking interpcc 



but Increasingly the study of the 



Dennenberg & 
tural 
rine 

icteristics of 
ternal behavior 
luence of stable pat>:crns c\f maternal 



ations of nother-child correlations 



a-i bein^. causf^d ,by the child or by the Kothcr. Longitudinal studies &f 



70 




the Inccrcor relations of\beh;ivior of Rothcr auJ child CMoss, 1967) 
iiCC n**e<Icd to detcrnlne whether early niaternnl behavior is aore 
predictive o( specltic child behavior, as appeared to be true *in 
lon^itudinaX studies (Schaefcr.& Bayle>, 1963, Hoore, 1968), or vice 
versa I 

Intervention research desi^.ned to change ttatcrnal behavior witli 
th* child suggests that r^tcrnai behavior influences child behavior, 
tut R.iraey, Coll ter . Sparling, Loda, Caapbell aad Ingram (This Voluae) 
«»i nport th.it developmental day care JEor the^ infatrt nay Influence the 
child'i, re-sponfiivenesi* which, in turn, oay influence the ciother/s 
^«l*wu>r with the child. Xht te<.iproc&l influence of parent and child 
£'i'?>v'.*'*>* » llwt intervention with either parent or ch^ld ciay begin & 
•**(Htf>ffrc of pMS-itjtvc interactit>ni- Although interactions are circular,^ 
.ttt. i.t . ro ^>tii>(»tenent deficient or distorted parent care of the child 
in <hild ccnt«fiil intervention and attempts to influence parent behavior 
iv p ir»*nt-r*'utt I* d intervention still suggtst that an efficacious 
io^H« of inter viQtlon is upon changing idalt behavior which influences 
thiM I»<*havi«r, , - * 

Ut-f.pit* th»' fact that in recent year» more attention has been given 
(^Uh-^i chiM »'elationbhlps, thi: aajoT focus of interv^^ntion research and 
pt'.h.f'icy'i f wi'll as services for child and fanilles^ stiJl upon thx> 
ti . r -child rel.tCionshlp. Vet cotrelations between paternal hehavlor „ 
.>t«<l tho child's early intellectual development (Kadint 1973), between 
vhijl.IrenV perceptions of parent behavior and adolescent alienation 
4JUMU-r— I-9-7-l)i— ^nd bi'tirfecn parent-ctilld relatlonahlps and Jbehavlor 
pti/hleas of boys (Rutter, 1971), all sug^sc that the father say have an 
•^f|«»U influence on fchtlld adju<Jtrient and dcvelppr.ent, Dcspit,e the 
r',«latltc lnaccc<5ftibillty' of fathers f(?r refJeirch and their t>plcany 
low Involvetfcnt in child care, he^ilth, anJ, education, evidence 



that positive patcrn.il lnv'oUvri*»nt contribqtcs signtt icancly to 

\ 

cliild dcvc-lopn»cnt points to the ic»p^>rt<ihce ot. rfcvotina note effort 
to «<>rKlng with fathers in both research and service; progc-^tas. 

In the past, studies o£ mother -child and father-child dyads 
havo teea seen relevant to Intervention, but the husband-wife 
dyad has been generally Ignored by the field of child development. 
This is shown by the indtx^ of the voluac on socln ligation in the 
ltin«i»>J*p*< of_ Child ?sychoiogy (Mussen, 1970), vhlch Includes no 
r»li;rc»c^s to narriage or to the hi»*jband-wife relationship. Yet R* tter 
<l f.jund th'it the husband -wile relationship is highly correlated with 
ai»t4-"vi.il br-havior of boys and Nye (1957) repotted that children fron 
Mnhtpl^y, unbrukcn bones ar<; core iwladjusted t4ian chll<Iren froa fctoken 
fior. , furthcrTi^.re, failure to establish a stable husband-wife relationship 
i. *ils«. rtl-iti«tl to the hifth incidence of poverty in njother-headcd ^ 
htjtx.tU'fhl', <ff.S. Census). Perhaps, through a broadened scope of 
lot vt -i Tit ion ft .tMrth that iitthidt.'^ f^ither-child and husbaad-vife dyads, 
tn^t t v«, at ion t'M*ld butorJt. nore effective by support-log and strengthening 
the t-ttitre nc-twoirk of fnnlly relationships. 

A fwus upon the entire network of faally relationships requires ^ 
ft'»»rt prehcn'j.lve cone*-, ' .wHaatlon, quantification and research, 
in<,ludin>; rfscirch on the nv thet -child, father-child, husband-wife and 
jahHnKdytdi (Lovran, 1972; b fraefcr, J97A). Reseiirch on fanily 
f* i.Wi.r»'-> nl ^''.bt t<.st the hypothesis that interventions in one coifiponent 

th»_ (nvAly sy-,teni ciy ch'inftc the prior balance of family rciationships.' 
4h»j%, Int€'rv<'nCion that f<»cuo.i.es the parcut's attention upon one child rny^ have 
An irp.jct upon the parent relationship to other children. A related .^rea of 
rc'.; irch would be upon Ch*' parent S^jrelation-ihlps to t^'o or nore childrtn 
in th*' sa^ne f.i^ily. lovnan (1^72) found, in a fa^riily with one child ifl 
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p»yc)»iatric trftatnfent, that while the parents* rdfitionships with that 

child were sjore likely zo less positive, relationships with a sibling 

of that child were more likely to be core positive ^han were parent* 

♦ , ' . - o 

child relationships in families without, a child in treatc:ent. Other 

dnta suggest that parents have the potentiality for developing vt^ry 

dHtecent relationships with the several children in their families. 

This research finding that a parent na^ have difficulty only i<i relating 

t<» a particular child suggests th-. need for further research and service that 

.itlta>|>ts to support patents in thelt development of positive relationships 

with each of their children. 

A number of different studies support the hypothesis that current 

<jtr*"*stt, .iml i^upports stay influence the quality of fanily care of children. 

St r« , . <.amtf>d, by the presence of a mentally retarded child in the , family 

iMvt Ijt'tn iuv^-.! Agated by Schonell and Watts (1955), Ker^hner (1970) 

a*tit Mom- (!%/>. Nuraber of children in. the fatally has been related to 

* ad« ^i»ii'y of C.iPiily- care by Douglas (1966), Elmer (1967), and Giovannoni 

ana Bi U4-n;*sUy (1970), and tiaing and spacing of births has been related 

to child <\Uiui' by Eltaer (1967). Current stresses nnd lack of social 

r.i«|>pucts have been reloted to emotional disturbances of mothers during 

th» i«.ur nionth^x aftet delivery by Gordon and Cordon (1959), to rehobpi'talization 

^ur «Uath of premature infants by viass, Kolko, and Evans (1971) and 

to 'lit feri*nc*ji> between adequate and potentially neglectful or neglect fi.i 

Pioth^ ti, by Giovannoni and BUUngslcy (1970). The latter Sunaarize their 

lu-3 ions as "follous: ' 

In SU55,* the low-income neglectful parent is undei greater 

^nvironr^ontal and situations stress and has fever resources and 

supports in coping with tlfese stressc. than does tho adeqyatf nothcr. 

It is the current situ.itional strains that predominate aeons 

neglectful parents, not those of their past life. 
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Ttijs, clinical studi*:s j>usgest that diffcrciiLCS ia parent-child 

rcl^:ion$hips anJ child care which arc found between socioec ononis; 

r 

groups arc also related to the balance of faraily stresM»s nnd support:.. 
tr-Jtefclps, core attention to the elinlnatlon dt f;!«al,y stresses and 

to ihe dcvelopaeot of family support Systems rather than to the direct, 
professional care of chlldren*^ way b(»tter serve to foster child development. 

The Toecd for analysis of family triads and faut^y groups is 
paralleled by the need to analyse the focus and quality of interaction 
nuonjj^the child, the parent or parents, and the profe^^ionalCo), 
wh<t ofict services to children and fatallies. Chanberlln (197A) reports 
timi lurents of four year olds in pediatric care f requently^do flot 'discuss 

' 9 

their children's definite behavioral or cRotional probleas'with the 
p<>(U.urif fnn, but that most oT those who do discuss su^h probleras report 
tin >c«fc&>proiwl to be helpful. Stinc (1962) also found very little 
<Usc«' ..iJlti of cjiild behavior or dcVvlopaent during pediatrit: vi|lts and 
Stjrf irld and J^irkowc*Il969) report that par^nts"*^ questix)ns during 
. ^vAi'\UU visitr. were often yftaknowledged and unanswered. An example of 
p«ore ptifJitlve Interaction between proTe^sional and parent* is provided 
by Ba<r ec al. (This, Volune) ,wiio report that instructing mothers to count 
tlH* ^ppiopri^itc behaviors of their dilldren led to increases in nat^rnal 
.itlentJon to the child*© appropriate behavior as well as to^ increases ^in 
J.IK- UilM'i. appropriate behavior and decrease^ in inappropriate behavior, 
Tlio^f j.tudlfs suggest that research on parent-prof cssional-child" interaction 
P I/ provide ba5i<; for njore effective prevention and rcirjediatloa of 
chJfifr.en's behavioral and dcvelopncntal problems through 5.iie current 
prof o:,<.lon&, and «in3tUut ions* ^ \ 
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Th<v hypothec lb that policies and practices of the |^ru^€sslc^.^^^ 
and institutions wa;/ Influence naternal attachaent and^t^cmal care is 

by a study of rmternal atJtacJiincnt as'inf luenced by aijount 
of contact bctwcun^tht^r and. infant in the hospital -after delivery 
..(K-Ktus, Jerauld, Krcger, .McAlphine, Steffa, & Kenncll, 1972).. Increases 
in A^.^th^-r-infant contact In.thv- hospital vcrc related to increases in ^ _ 
Mrern^tl iyttachacnt' to the Infant at one nonth of age, suggesting that 
%tpiratlon of nothcr and infant rcjy interfere with the naternal bonding 
«roo*-f',.* Karlior research on namals (Hersher, Moore & Rlchnond, 1958) 
rtirl :JttidK»& of tnati-rnai attach«er>t to low birfh \ iight babies in ♦ 
f lni<i».iv<- can- nurseries (Fan^iroff-, Kennoll & Klaus, 1972) would support 

till, tone 1 ion. Such research raises the important question of 
' Uioih. * oiir cufmmU policies of direct care for children by the health 
and i-a*i<',uJort piulcsslons oay be i^apairing rather than supp->i;ting 
pir«fU<il care and education of the child. The evidence of the wajoc 
inftui-ive of part'uts upon children as well as evaluations of child- 
iinnrid as coiiiMsted to parent-centered intervention programs 
<jif,.art«brcniKT, 197A; Schaefcr, 1972) support the conclusion that 
" ..,i|.jA^"'entintt the child's care/ which raay supplant the parent's, care, 
-i<; l.-ss cost^-of festive .han strengthening and supporting family care, 
jvrhip* the tocuo of intervention research should novc from the child 

^r«£5 the fanily to an analysis of the r^ofcssions and Institutions 
Oil! relate to the child find family. 

Research on the effect- of group day care for infants and;youn8 children 
.\ , contrasted to hose crfre aay have the most inuaediate application Co 
ptmnlng for chil<J care. AlthcTugh detailed analyses of the child's 
"experiences In the home and In group day care arc need, sunfinative evaluation 
Supports the hypothesis that sore types of infant day care nay be lesb 
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of festive ^tlian hx>mc care. Papousek (1970), In sunsiarlzlng the 
^ C2^ckoblovakt«in resiratch ou tha cC£ccC& o£ r^lntU^ily low adult child 

r.^t'los in gr^oup 4ay care, states- . ' ^ - 

In coaparison with children brought up at hone, the children 
in day-care centers usually show delays in the development of speech, 
^ oculoyjoCor coordination, and social behavior, although in sos^tic 
and no tor devclopaeat they are equal or slightly better than 
Vhiidrcn in fanllies .... In a good institution, infants 
adftiittcd before the JCtfth nonth of life crawled^^nd t^alked 
!>fHmer than infants admitted fcoa their homes 'at later ages> but 
tlj*vy were slower ia speech 'developaent. The differences are 
lu'ticYcd to prove that the positive influence of group rearing in 
iiit'anti» ih uvcrsho'doved by tiic n^fgative conse^tjuences of parental 
dcftri vat foil. 

, r.ipy«%* k siatcti that research has cuntributed to changes in social policy 
In <hild « arc,btr<rj>i.in& utoro hoiac care for infants, but concludes: 
Unf».^rtunatelf; one has to rely tabre on graetical and clinical 
c?ttnrieiKC'^ than on thcocttital issues and cyperiisental verification, 
bMl tlii.s only reflects the actual state of knowledge of. such^ 
an ifnp*>rta«tr process as that of bringing up our future j,encration. 
An Ati4»rican study of children in a university day care centfcr 
(nhwar/,. Stricklartd & Kroltck, 197 ^) observed diffeiences in behavior 
ill tU*. tenter between children entered during the first year 6i life 
.'i«d ch^dron who entered at three and four years. Jhe authors report 
ih.il, "fhe Infanc day-care group was found to be significantly core 
.aggn '>,<>iye, tn6torlcaliy active and less cooperative with adults." In 
another study of infant day care, Blehar (I97'i) reports: * ■ 

Findings imilcate qualitative disturbances in the nother-clvild 
rcljitionship in day -carp children, and this was attributed to the 

• ■ ' . , , I" 
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disruptive effects of frequent daily separations. The child's 

age at Che ciiac that day care began influenced the kind of 

disturbance shown. Those who started day care at age two 

f 

iihovcd avoidant beh*vlor upon reunion with the mother, whereas 
those who started day care at age three showed ahxi/ius, 
^ anbivalent behavior. 
Willie infant day care rnay show iriSfidlate negative effects upon the child's 
rcJ^illonship with the p.arent and with other adults, an analysis 
ol its influf'ncc on the child's subsequent dcvclopnent is needed. Thus, 
conprchensive, longitudinal studies of <^iffercftt types of chtl^ care 
are needed to dtit ermine sl^ort-tem and long- 1 era effects upon the 
rl'cM'jr dywi^lop.'a^nt. . ' 

I he need for longitudinal research Is clostjfy associated with the 
tcJcM ol .ittctPpr hij; to provide a stable and continuing- growthrPioraot ing 
.enviroii:3cnc for the child. The statesftent that sosie problems require a, 
lonnttudlnai rc-yearch design by Gallagher, Raney', Hasklns and Finkelstein 
(nil> Volume) is supported by the dif£erences between short^tc^n and 
lon<— torm evaluations o£ the effects of child-centered and parent- 
crnMtt-d early intervention (Bronf renbrenner, 1974). Baer, et al. *s 
*.t.itonent (Thii, Volume) that, "the maintenance and generalization of 
thc:>o hfiiavioral galni> depend oti supporting eavlronaents which continue to 
(uovidc appropriate consequences", suggests that the problem of the « 
fc.LxtliiUJ.ty of child bchovior is highly related to the problem of the 
>.t.iblUty of the child's envlronncnt, with both problems requiring * 
lourJtuJinal research for their solution. 
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The highly in£lu<5ntiaX - Conclusions of Blooa (196A) on the early 
stabiMza«a<>rr'd1'^hc child's level of intellectual fuivctioning were ♦ 
a^rivea froffl research on ^.hildren reared in their own fanllies, probably _ 
a relatively stable cnvironaent. However, a hypothesis that the^ 

"j,tabitlty of the child's level of Intellectuttl functioning may be 
highly rclnCed to the stability of the child's envlronaent is supported 
by f irtdlngs of Clarke and Clarke (1959) and Feurcrsteln (1970) of 

.irirrea&ct> in intellectual level of children who are reared in relatively 

depriving environssents and thun moved to mqre stibulatina enviroftaents. 

turUu-r supporting the hypothesis of the need for contlnuJlng stimulation 

af*> flrt<lings that the nean IQ level of children from less ad^^antaged ^ 

/.iFJilif? can .he im:rease<l by chiild-centered intervention, but that the, 

Jt>vol at'creaher. when these intervention* arc tcrrainatcd (Bronf rcnbrcnner , 197A), 

lhei».' rv.carch findings indicate the need to-sUift froa the study of early 

t'»vifo»t.^nt aod early stinulation tc the study of the Continuing 

envirooiftt'nt th.iL fosters gtowth and dwvclopwcnt throughout the child's , 

life* sp/ice an^ life span (Schaefcr, 1970). 

Tht- fact that the pareftt, in wost cases, provides a continuing and 
l£Vtorc-i>a inflMence op a child's life suggests that parent-centered 
imorvtjition might be the loslcsi^l focus in the attempt to have an 
<Mf4urln& impact on the child's environment . The'greater cost-effectiveness 
of pnrpnt-ccn'tcred as contrasted to chxld-centercd intervention is sug- 
cd by comparing the results of a child-centered infant education 
(bchacfcr & Aaron5on, 1972) with a parent-centered prograsa 
(J. vcn^itcin, 1970). The chlld-centured program consist*<?.^^fj)ver 300 hone 
vi'iUf. over a 21 month period which resulted in an IQ difference of 17 
points between tutored and untutored groups, while the parent-centered , 
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pr<^5f.la consi.^cod of appcuAlmtely 32 visits over a seven month period 
which resulted In a similar 17 point IQ gnin in the tutored subjects. 
The parent-centered prograa thus showed eqfcal effect ^ness vUh 
less cost at the end of the tutoring periods, Follov-up on the 
chl W-ccnCered prograa showed no differences ^between the tutored. and 



while follow-ups on 
good long-tenn results 



untutored children at the end^ of first grade, 
Iha p.irent'centcred progrna showed relatively 
(Br .»«f renbrenner, lft7A) , Schaffec and Aaronscn (1972) suggest that the 
ihi id-eentered progran started too late — the child showed effects of 
df|>riv.ii,ion at the Clrae intervention begah at ^fteennonths — ; ended 
ti».» t.trly— thv child.*5'IQ scores dropped at tqr 'tutoring was discontinued 
ill tUt'C )?cdirs ut <i8<^-^J and had ^le wrong focus—upon the child rather 
rhtit fU» pHtreiit. Current prof es&ions and institutions that provide brief 
pvrlu'it of child *.t>nt$ced remediation through supplementing fanily 
t.ir<' <il%»» j>tari i.ite, end too car^^y^ a. id have less long-termjtripact 
btc<iu they »iff u.jt fosterln^i enduring changes jUv-the^^ch lid's interaction 



vJjtJi. hi » contimtJn^i fatally and cortg^xty environment. 

S^vtral dif tcreTLt-iJtuJler'which found that stable patterns- of parent 



be liavhii^ ta-zty d* v*'lop during the? early weeks, months «nd ycai^s of life 

.ttuUr i r,<t/lcy, I960; Mos3> 1967; Broussard & Hartner, 1971;»Bell & 
AitK.worth, 1972) .-Kid the finditiga tbat aaternai and Infant care in the 
1i.ii>j*ittl Diy Influence naterual atCachtaent and naternal care (Klaus, et al. 
1972) suggest that early in^-ancy i?.iy be a promising period for parentr 
<*«l»r<-d intcrvefttlon. Perhaps enduring patterns of parent-chijld * ~^ 
n l II lort'ihipd that have early, continuing and cumulative effects upon 
chUd developnent (Schacfer & Bayley, 196J) are established during Infancy. 
The hypothe<iis that suth patterns of parent behavior have a cumulative 
effect upon cMld behavior » while brief interventlont* have nlnlaal 
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lor.g-tC'Wi, iopact is s.uppyrtcd by Ruttcr*s (1971) conclusion that 
, brief scpViratlons from the par>;nt have a alnimal, long-tb^m icspact 
on child ayjusroent while enduring husband-wife, father-child, and 



0tochfct-<hii\! rciuCionshifis have a significant relatioitbhip to 

\ ' * " ♦ * 

- bolMvlor proplens in boys. Further longitudinal rejseajrch on the ^ 

M.ibllity of yhfld behavior and functioning and on the hypotli^sis 

thit stable patterns of parent behavior have early, contlmiing and 

<*>*.»» Kit ive t>f^f>Wg upnp rhij.4c-rfTg\>7rn^pnt is necdcd as a guide tot 

futittf intorvt'tttUon^ v 

"Ihc findln^^of intervention research up to th& present have 

- , > . I 

i5>plicat ions poth for the scope and focus of futuce resaarah and 



i^ M- tif " |>):of es^j^ioniA and institutions which provide child care services. 

^t»*.» *.| rbe b.p« «- if i<\ areas v.*hi»-h have been mentioned .as needing research 

aClMttlf^i ace. the t^holc netwpck of faally relationships, iqludi^g 

ilf«* i.itl*«*r child a^ husb. nd-wlfe dyads; patterns of parent-child- 
^ \ * 

l>t«»f ** .■ ionil ' ^€ t^»rri6n, and po.lirttes and practices of the pr9fcasions 
and Ittslltulioiis wTiicft bromide services to children and_faciilles^ 
KoiVkituduiial rc^circh on\ the short- and long-term jeffects of different 



lypfs of chUd^xirc and on the stability of patterns of parental care 
i*{ .iluM buhavior and /unctiynlng is also needed. In .addition, new^ 



* 4*u* *"pt / .»nd adoquate meth,*d£» witii which to research tht>se areas raust be 
tU loj.od. 

oal *ur\int 



Utu ir<f.>rtant goa 



r^terventioii research night be the devcl.opnent 



ot i. tfh'vN for strengther ing and supporting family care for the child 

^ \ * 

llji>«)[«/jt th<^ current p ofep&ions and Institutions. The reports of the 

^' f-»^t>r ibh effects of rooiaing-in (McBryde, 1951), of increased contact 

b/tw»c»« nother and infant at the tine of delivery (Klaus, et al. , 1972) and 
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of parenc-centored intccventions (BacV, cJt Tias Voluac; leven^Xein, 
1970) sucg^sc that it^would be feasible to provide support for parental 
care throqeh existing prclcssions and ina{titu.t,ions if tlti^ were * ^ ^ 
to l«f»cOJae a taajc^r gt>al. . . > ' ^ * 

Both reviews of xhe influence of 'parent behavior upon the clvlld's - 
Intel lecttlai development and acadcnic achievement '(H<Js3, 1969; 
\ .ihacCer, 1972) ^'sna reviews- gf the effects o^ parent-centered 
iiiti-fv^ntlons jCLazar & Chappan, 1972; Bronf renbr^nner , 1974) point 
' to ihi« ntica for a shift iron child-centered to parent-centared 

iiiM-rv'-fll^lon in the professions and instttutlAns which, provide' child 
tare r^tTvlcc-s. Yet, the current focus of hospital on<J pediatric o«t- 
fMUtiit CAr<* on cho Individual, both mother and chlldi and the eaphasis 

on ninvid'tiij', 'Mi'ty schooling and dcvelopmentajl day care indicate that, ^ , 
' , I ^ * ^ ' ' • ' . " • 

ai pr«-.rnk, n>i»^y vrofAfsslons and-^lnstttutions, are providTrtg direct 

•\,tro.fMHl Iduc.nlon of the child rather than strengthening and supporting 
' ' tlW childji itacrac^tions in hls.famiiy and cojoffiunity fcnvirouncnt. Ilore 
' ro-;carch <in tjlrt» assunptlons, policies, ptactices, and effects of current 
st-rvicrr. \ot cliUdren .ind' families would help to provide i basis for ^ 
inter vrntibns T^cussed upon the professions and institutions as well as 
lor liStvrvinHons focusaed upon faallies and chi-ldr^n. 

. A' hroldcncdvfocus^n research "relevant to Incervcution would ^ . ' ^ 
i.iippurtt'd-bV the perspectives of ecology, the qcience of "the ^ , 

Ititotrelatilnaiiips of living things to one another and to their env.lronaicnt 
(Sluddard, 1973)/' Bronfrenbrcnner (1974), froa his analysis of the I * 
Ktocclvcnc$W of early intervention, has stressed a strategy of ecological \ 
Iittcrvcntipnl The review o/"5oclal ecology and of psycholojj.ical 
envlroWntsW Insel-apd Moos (1974) has also cr^phasi^ed the nfte^ to ' * 
conceptuaHzel the *'p!?ychol.ogical and social dimensions of the cftvlronjffi^t 
.ri of 




. in a f rase work 
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* of family reUciott<ihips among <athor, o^thci, child and sibling 

and research ou the influence of jjocial supports, social stresses ^ 
^and oi ch'r professiorfs and institutJons. upon far.ily care of chlldreji and' 
child dev^^J'^.ppient wove toward the analysis of the ccosystcat that 
infl«enc<^s child devciop:3ent. /he poss^b'llity that the professions 
p.iy intentionally suppl/cacnt, ;but inadvertently supplant, family care 
ot lU' child and the growing evidence that strengtuening and supporting 
{,x^lly care through g;^cnt-centered programs is more cost-effective 
Hum buppleraenting through child-centeied programs supports ite need ^ 
for .rvf.tarch on the professions ^nd Institutions a§ well as on farailie^ 
and *'hildrcn. A bro^ader scope trig^^earch suggested by a social 
. co»U»jtU- il anolyaifJ of influences on child developnent and a focus 
- itywu ilw pV«fcr»?iions and iifstltution^. as well as upon farailles and 

cliltdron would tontribute substantially to future intervention and to nore 
oificilvc chli-d, circ, child hc^Kh, and education professions and 
. InslUiit Ions, j . ' 
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Senator 1Mi>nj>ai.k. T ivmeiiiLur feonic yeaiv ago \ i^iting your pro] ed 
aii*l to .M/iik' of tlif ht>iiu*o witli |)eoplo wlio were wovkui^Lr with 

paivnt.- {^nl ( liihlreu in the projuct aiixl- being mo^t inipresj<ed. 

.1 agriT, airtl my stall' wliu has done a givat deal of uork in tliis area, 
agieo \\ith \ou i>n.tlK' i|u^\\s:*I\ene>5> of the Txn on>teiii project and 
the that Hienis.to follow from working with parents. 

ITo\\eMM-. I Ytdvc i\ good deal of troullie >eelng that a> tJie only 
option because I don't ^r.ee am \\a^\ ,of elianging«eiflier the VaV in 
whl'li funds are appiojJiiated, t^r tlie way American^ look at the proV 
leiii of proxidhig an ailecfuate opportunit;v to woik. As. you. know, 
o\er oue-tlilrcl of tlie ntotlier. of prebchool eliddren work and I think 
most of thenrdo It be*'aube tae^ do not ha\e an\ a]ternati\c. They liave 
to work. ^ • . 

^ Elfoits to provide funding— AFDC is tlie chief vcli^plo — which 
wouhl make it post>iUe for the Uiotlier to stay liomc or the parent to 
May liOUie .dimply have been inade(|uate. Ab a matter of fact. I think 
timt in a majority of the States, if the fatlier is employed, we make 
Iiim leave that fainilv so theV can (jualify for AFDC fulul?. 

50 the bia.^ toward woik prt•^^^ure^— draj^tic^dly prt^ureb — parents^ 
Hut (>f the home, pai tit ularh tlte pooivbt parents. Tlie\ go out and tiy: 
to find Woik: nian\ c>f fhem. find woik and niany of their childrai— 
mHlions of I hem are lelt belirnd in ihi\ eare. mueli of which, as yon 
know, is ju^t totall\ imideijuatt'. or tlie\ become '%wh key" chihiren 
w itli no day care at alh IVhajl we mu>t fa/e in tliis issue is what do we 
«lo ab^*iit tlie.st problems? I^nLSlianuou wrote this article a couple of 
years ago, *'Don*r do thi.-,' hr\aid. ^'Inereasi- aid to tlie familici^ so 
they tan stay home." Ihtt, ij anUhing. tlu* levil> liave dropped since 
rlion. ' ' , 

^Ye jn.<it heard tliis from the Cimgressmaii from Tlah A\ho is on the 
Aj>prop nations rommItt< e. a.nd I'jn ^^(^ng t^> look at the next appro- 
priation that oome.s o\ii here ami M-e how many hundreds of dollars, 
aiv added to the familie-^ of the ui1emplo\ed (>f this eountn, and I 
will bet you that it wllj actualh be les>-^not because he is an inef- 
Coi,irre--man. but because, you know, there is absolntelv no 
iubli.' support for tliat kind of ap,.roai h. We sinipl\ liave to face the 
alfernatl\es and the reaiiiies. and that is \\hat makes it so diflicult. 

Xow. T jiave to adjourn thi^ liearing for about 10 or Ij minutes and - 
w w ill he right ba. k. There is a \er\. veiy eonipelliiig matter on-thc 
Senate flof>r. We are ab(jut to pa.^^s tile Xorwegiaii^Anicriean I^ay jus- 
ohition. and since T am its chief >ponsor T have to go. 

f A short i-eeess was takeib] ' ' ' • 

51 nator Stafi uiio fr>icsiiling]. Tin* i-ubcommitfee w ill i^oine'to order. 
The Chair will hnito Senator Buekley to make a statement at this 

time, andiheii theTliair w ill. turn tlie floor over to Dr. Lorand. 

STATEMENT OF HOS&AMES L. BUCKLEY, A U.S. SENATOR TkOM, 
. THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Senator,Bi ( hLh\ . ^fi . Chairman, thank \ou \ ej \ much, and T^want 
to thank \ou an»l the (itlm memln i-s of the suln (^minittee for not only 
arredingto nn requt>t thaf rvitain of (lu- witnes>esbe heard, but also 
for extending to luu the oppurtunitv to niake a stattnuiiit oX my own. 



T believe that tliis Icgislatiuii is inuc|i. improved from its^lOTl and 
1972 p red 60^5^)1*3. JIuweAer. T am >till concerned about certaia in- 
lierent a^pect^sand ixjK-ctation.^ of the legislation, and aboiit ine^tablc 
pre.sMirei from political and \ebted interest grQiips on its direction 
and impHimentatidn. • 

I refer in part to the pressnre for iiistitutionoiliml care in day care 
ccntei>. The potential harm to \onn<j dilhlim from the often imper- 
xSonah inade<|nate care recei\ed in the centei-h lias been documented, 
'and I have several articles and paix-ns discussing these facts that I 
would like to submit for the i-ecord. Ibelie\e tliat a generally pixifcr- 
able af)proach is that of nei^rhborhood fanVdy day care hornet dis- 
cussed in arfck les I am subn>ittiiig for the record by Dr. Arthur Enilen, 
dn expert in the fi<?ld whu ha» had numerous contracts with the Chil- 
dren's I^urean of JIEW. ' ' 

Family day Ciire jnoie clearh approxiniatesthe developmental ideal 
of home and matei'nal care, which I understand T>\\ Lorand will dis- 
c^^i> brieflv. Sucli^\ caixj homes c^itn be regi dated and linked to 
bpecal public cMifury .systems for health, nutritional, educational, and 
other sei*vjP€^Thosc. teachei's who are in search of jobs could be 
trained Jls home start type teachei's working witli family day care 
mothers and with pai*ents and children in tlicir^pwn home. 

This appi'oach to earl\ ehirdhood education. I might add,.has been 
di'nion>t rated genei'all\ to:be nnich more cfl'cctive and less costly than 
the Head Start appronch to ECE. to which I believ^ Dr. Schaefcr 
will fittest/ Of eoui-se* tliere will still be the need to overcome the re- 
liictance of some teachei's to deal directly with parents. 

X related aspect that concerns me is the cndoi'sement implicit mihe 
legislation, and explicit elsc\\here. of institutional early childhood 
education. But. as I just pointed out. the e\ idence indicates that homc- 
ba.^M ECE is moiv effei^tive and lessx costly. 

A recent e\aluation of HEWs home .^tai't progi*am is included in 
the materials tlntt Tarn submitting fur the record. In fact, tliq research 
uhw com Jig to light indicates that institutionalized ECE may .even be. 
geurralh detrinu ntal to a child's future educational achievement. . 
Again.. T am submitthig a preliminan paper on this is.sue by Dr. Ray- 
moml Jfooiv. direetor of tlie TTewett Researcli Center. gi\en in 1073 
at the Tnteniational Research Institute for Man-Cent<M^id I^nviron- * 
inental'l^^eiences in GermauY, 

Another problem T see in tiie legislation is an imidicit, if not cx- 
.plicit. 1 ndoi-sement uf tht- acceptability and ap]jropriateness of in.stitu- 
tiojial da\ <are for the gmeial t hild po]Jidatipn, a \iew unequivocally 
op|)osed bv a grotip of Washington. D.C.. child ps^vchiatrjsts in 1072 
and rtf ent]\ ivaflirmed In them. Thev argue that such day care pre- 
sents a serious psvchoJogical ha;^ai'd for tin average yoimg child. 

in-.^riiaii'man. I sutjport (lualit v diild care wJien it is nccessars:. and 
T supp(;rt spe<'lal higli *jualit\ child care ser\ices for those childim 
w ho arc drvn loped menta]l\ disadvaiitage 1. handi( apped. abused, neg- 
lected oi' c)ther\>isc jvt'eiving hannfrd ean. but I would also ooint out 
tliat liigh qualitv < arc can also be gi\en to the a\erageclii]d by itgi^and- 
niother or a neigld)or. 

The \ ital iuirredieiits of.(^^alit^ care are not the s oTn io /s and facili- 
ties provided. Thev are tliO nature, freqttency, and tonsistency of the 
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interaction and tlie relaticnsliip bctwiecn the child and its care- 
giver. And I nso the singular "cai-cgiv'er" advisedly, for multiple 
care^ivei-s tend to create multigle pbvchologieal problems in young 
children. ' . „ . 

On occasion it has been said that tliis legislation is essentially ni- 
tende<l to. upgrade preselit clay care services, yet the implication is 
unmistakable both in tjic legislation and in. various statements made 
about it that this is but the l>eginning of a progi-am which is intended 
to become vastly larger in the future. 

Bv its very nature, the legislation would stimulate a demand for 
institutional day care services. . . ^ ^ 

- In 1972 I prcdictefl that new day. care' legislatioi/ would stimulate 
a demand for such bisrvices which would, in tunVHead to inexorable 
economic pressures for . reducing the iiuality of tKose .services, which 
conse<iuently wo^iUT lvad to irrepai^ablc p^ycliological damage to many 
vonng child rejii. * ' . . , 

Just this past week. I urged HEW not .to further water down its 
new proposed chiUtstaff ratio.s for day care centei-s whicli already are 
wateiTd down compared to those contained in the amondinenti), which 
I and Senator Mondale intr(xluced, to the 1972 day cai-c legislation. 
The response was that HEW was under nearly irresistable pressure, 
particnlarJy economic pressni-e. to weaken the st^indards.. . » 

Present "Federal day Ci^u standards, are alrciiidy being viohitcd. 
These, are. incidentally, standards that Senator Mondale and I par- 
ticipated in establishing in the first instance. 

Another issue whicK ]\^s been given only cursory and superficial 
examination is the question of need for new day'car'e services^ While 
there is some need for improved day care servjces, th(j evidence does 
not'Show a need for a large new program. '\^niat is known of demand 
indicj^^tes that there is relatively little demand by mothci'S for day 
-care ceiijEers, given other child rare alternatives. And yet, there are 
powerful profesbional interest groupci exerting strong' pressures for 
this undesired and undei*sirable form of child care. A report entitled 
"Children of Working ^fothci-s/' whjch appeared in the. May 1974 
^Nfonthly I^abor Review: j^ointed out that a? yet. "Little , is known 
about the current supply of and demand for child care services and 
facihties/'Tlie. article called for a ne^- suvv^y, as did' the Child 
Welfare Lca-gue of America in its. recent testiniony befoKC congres- 
sional ,commiUees. 1 would also urge such a study, 

rriie nwdjor.a vast day care program is usually based on the rt»la- 
tlvefy few liceni-d da\ caVe centers in existence compared to the much 
larger number of prost-hool children whose mothers work. This ap- 
proach assumes that such children are receiving inadequate care if they 
are not in'^a day care center. Research has indicated, however those 
chihlren not in da\ care centers are usually receiving as good, and 
often better, care than thev would in the impersonal. in'=;titutiorial set- 
ting of a day care center. T>. Arthur Eml^n. director of the Regional 
Rone/irch Institute for TTuman Ser\ices, Portland State, Filiversity.^ 
has done and published considerable research on the nature and supply 
.of inforrnal nei.^diborhood ciiild care services. ITe has found that a 
larr^e and orcnerally miite effective and reliable network of nei.<rhbor- 
hood child care ar"ran£?cments exists in most areas. ITe urr^es that we 
build-on the existdhce and the strengths of this natural system, rather 
than try to supplant it. * ^ * 



What is kiiow4i of demand indicates that tliere is relatively little 
denniud by inot]iei*5> for day i/up centei-s, gi\;eu other child care alter- 
uatnos, aiKl yet there are powerful professional interest groups 'ex- 
erting strong' prcbbure* for tliis uudcbired and nr.vlersirable form of 
child care; . / v ' ^ ^ 

. >Iany ^vomen s groups* have a)pplanded and eveji deinanded legis- 
latipjl such as this in order, it is said, that ^"omen may be freed 
fi-oin child care respunfeibilities and be better able. to fulfill their 
potential by going tb work. 

Mi^. Chairman, sut*h a position undei^stijnates, as does our spcjetj^ 
hi general, the great cuntribution made to the well-being of our society 
by motbers in the role of honieinakci's, in tlic role of educatoi^s of 
young children. Theri' aje tew jobs Jiiore important and less honored 
today in our society. . 

In this reganl, t would like also to submit a most interesting docu- 
ment, the Statement of Prinoiples of tbt» Womeu s Action Alliance 
of Australia. 

In connection with this issue, i[r. Chairnian, a choice has to be 
made; ^re \\e, in this kind of legislation, in favor of the rights of 
children? Are ^wo .tr\ Ing to foster their wcVfaiv? Or tho rights of 
womenV liberation, a.s \mU as the interests of various i)rofessional 
groups? " ' ' 

Sui*ely both setb-of rights^ have .sign ific^int-valua and validity. Yet, 
they a re rjghtv^ in eon (!ict and very hard to reconcile. 

As numerous child spei ialistii have noted. \ou eannot*f?ave it both 
ways Dr. ITnmberto Xiagera, dinntoi of thV ChiUl Ps^vehoaiialytir 
Institute of the ChiUbvn'.s H<k.i»ital of the Fnivei-sity of Michigan, 
stated the problem wAh and I quote: '*lt i.s most unfortunate 
that many seiiaus i,s»ues ha\e attaelied theniseUe.s to the (juc^stion of 
day care i-entei's. For example worm n\> libeiation mo\ement^, in their 
legithnate beareli for c(|ualit\ of lights and opportunitv made blind 
jleniands for day eare facilitie.s \\ ith<>at ron.sijeiing fJtt t iintil nr/hts of 
the 'fluid to (let^ehp Itiftlh rtnaUy *tml t'motftninlhj */,^ fulhj as pos- 
.^ihle. . . . (original emphasis.) 

*'T ^vant to.mnke It clear." he oontinnes. 

that I have no objection ^vhat.*i*jo\t'r to uoujou'.n Ie;:itimate rlfiht,> f*>r equaUty 
of onjMirttinity, edurati(»n. and the like, imi T tlu liavc a^ T >tat*'«!-flse\vhere Hn 
15>72k the .strongest ubji-ctiun to negU'itHiK th*- .situilarly Iwtimatt' rislit.s /f in- 
fants, p.*?ptN;ian,v ; ince tliey cannot .s*eak ujr foy tltenihelve.s ami cannot look 
afte'r their be*<t Interest.^. . ^ 

This eommiMee must rhoo.se. and T a.sMune tjiat the Conijro^s itself 
must rhoose, \\hieh of the overriding lonu In^ v\ill prevail. I believe 
that thi> legislation nub->t fot us piimarily on the rights and liejicfits to 
be derived by the ehildren coneerned, 

\ While it is heralded as .support i\e of tln^ famlh.I am afraid that this 
legislation ace<nnmodate,s and rneourage.-, b\ MibMdv and the subtle 
endm'senu'nL the >soi ioetonomie pleasures anil fiutor.^ under nun ing the 
faniih\^in our si>ei< t\ today. Some of the.se i»re.ssure> and faetors have 
been wi^disens^d b\ Dr. Bro;ifenbi:enner in his recent firticle : T!*v^ 
Oricrin? ofsVlienftlon, 

We ha\e taken a stand ajrainst the haim to the natural en\ironment 
w^hioh our m<iterialist, industrialed .-cxciety pron|.otes. It i> also sim- 
ilarh;time, ^fr. rhairman. to take a btandjiiraint.s t)ie liJirni whicb pur 
modern soou'ty, including our Government, <loe,s to th^e family. 
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Tn forty natcly, this legislation seeiiib to do the upposite. by directly 
snb^idi/-iupr and h\ ^uU!,^ tiicouraging or coercuig jiiothei-s to leave 
the home. We bllould instead exph>re \\a\fe h\ whicii imhYn- policy can 
iielpstrojigtlicMi the^anjil}, the most iiupoitaiit bucia! unit in society, 
. and help to discourage the i^eparation of parents and children, as well 
as husbands and \vi\<}s, which lead to so much personal, and hocial 
alienation and destructiveness in our socMcty. 

I would like to close by quoting from a speerh by a \ery wise and- . 
good woman, Annikki Suvivanta, given a.t the 12th Congress of the 
International Federation for JTonie Economics in Helsinki in 1972— 
and I am quoting now. Mr. GlTairman — 

In primitive coiintritvs chiUIron are brui.ght up and etUicated entin»l^v ;it lioiiie. . 
In tlio industrialized ,state education is being.. shifted nmre and more to the 
(ommnnit.N starting: fruni increa>ingl,\ \oun^er a^xCs. Nowaday s parejits have 
very little say hi what their children are lauplit. ISiauetnne.> the.v du not even 
'kn >\\ what their .thlhlren are heihg taught. In other wurdx educatiun^is he- 
comincf tntaUtariah. .s«jnifthing impuMHl Irum the tup ihm award. T<i give their 
^ children the « ^^mlldiWi <iuC stvurit,\ tlif.\ m-ed to grow ^nto balaiu ed individuals 
parents .shouia^lorjkNifter them theni>eht's and Wp thein eumpai.iy a*; much as 
poK5i!»h' in early tijiildht cJ. This mean^ that parent.s iuu.>t altt-r their arder uf 
^ priorities deciding how U »imu\ their free time. 

. ]\rr. Chairman, the j^tateuieiit gochon foi a little whih*. X -woidd lijvC to 
, ju?t introduce it for the record. • ^. * * . . . ' 

^ Jfr. Chairman*^a^ nTidicated at the out.set. T ha\e a number of 
kuclies, papers, and ai tit les hidi 1 have requested pJa* e»l in the hear- ^ - 
ins: record. I alM>.woiihl like to a>k that the written .statements of a 
number of individuals who wety unabh* to appeal in pi iM)n be added 
to the record, and I wouhl like to a>k lu)w Ion«j: the lecunl ^\iIl stav 
open. 

Scnator^roxoAbi:. Two weeks. * 

Scnatoi Bx i Ki;h\ U uminuin^>]. T w ould like to liear tite tehtimony of 
the witnesses that \ou wcie kind cOou^^h to incite at m\ lei ouuncnda-- 
tion. but. unfoitunatcl\. there arc tlnce otlier rommittue nieetings lam 
* Mipposed to be attending. * ' " ' • - 

Senator MoNn.\r.F.. Thank you very much, Senator. W^p appreciate 
your statrmcnt and \\v appmiafc unn Intel e^t In thi-s whole area. 
^ We Mand to^cthei in the need foi nunlmnm da> i arciMandards. Once 
"a yeal the Mondale Bm klc\.a.\l.s a^M'mbU^ on the floiu on tliat i.^sue. 
ami T ho[)e w*-e ha ve done some good* 

As I undcrstainl \our HtatenuMit— T did not hear it all— it indicates ' . 
support for iiiuilit\ ]u>nie care- faniil\ care, which i.s one eleijieut ill 
thi.s Ie^i>!ation whu h I tliink h dcArlopin^^ a» om- aiea of concensus, 
and I ant most trratefnl for your contribution. ' ^ 

^fr. Brademas. ' * . ^ 

. l^^r. Bj{ADKMA<i. Thank you, ^rr.rhairman. * 

I have no quchtioii.s foi the dLstinjruished Senatoi from New York, , 
but or.ly two or t hroe rpiick observations. * ^ 

One. I want to thank him fi)r his thougkful and artieulate exr 
piVi^sion oMn>cAMews. ' . v 

Sct'ond, to coujuicnd him on his conceni for child day care 
sfandanj<. . • \ - 

^ Tliird, to obser\e tliat the bill iuulei < idu^Idei'at ion. of eou^'sc. is not 
simply a <hild day care bill, altliuugh the Senators' criticisms were 
mostly leveled In that direction, but it is uiObt deliberately designed 
to be a.child and famijv services bill. 
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Fourth, to riRiark tliat althfin«rli In- Mig*re>tb, a.s iliil Pivbideut Nixoii 
m Jiis \ i to iiu xNi tliiit thi^ lt*;i:>lati<in wouKI uiic-uuige niuthci's witlj 
yomg * luKlivii ti) oiX to work. In point nf fat-t,, ifhv wfll tinv to 
page - of Dr. Bmiifiuhrainrr b MattiiuMit. lie aIII note that the an- 
^ fhority hv qnoti-tl will bi' tr.sti(\ing later. Jle i\utes there- are already 
absent the pai->a»:i of the legislation under eonsidcration ^»nany, 
many indeed, niilliunh of niotliei-s in the Fnited States with children, 
many of theni under piVi^rhool age, ulioare ah ead} working, ^ • 

Finally, 1 note that, as lie lUd (^udte Dr. Brt)nfcnbrenner, \\ho will 
be able to speak fur ]^in^^elf, with appnnal. it ought to be noted 
that T)i\ Bronfenbrennei V .^tat<jnient sa\b tliat lie regards tho bill under 
consideration as an al)solnt(»neeessitv. 

Thank yon, ^^rr.C^hairman. • ' ^ 

Mi-s. CiiisiioLM. I would like to make an observation or perhaps ask 
a question. Of eour>e. I did hot hear all )f }onr testimony. I oama. 
in at the tail eml of Aoar te.stimony, Jjut from what I have V^^Ju'wk 
I proNiinie that >ou 4ire against luo^t^ oftlu- l?ill. most of the sectio]^ 
o* the bill. W)rreer?. '|| 

SenatoTlUna.i.^. T would not go that far b\ an^ means,- but Lam 
oonmimLabout, a.s I trieil to inditate in m\ statement, the drive in 
fonety, wliidi I think I> rdk eted in and is fostered In this bill, toward 
institntiouali'/ed dav tan wUuh retnmes that iutimae\ between a 
very young Mii Id, an ihfant.anti a giyeinub^lt. 

\ Mi-s. Chisholm. :V11 right. ILniitg^ said that, it woulifseem to, me 
tlvu basically ino.st iieoplt\iealL\ bidiuix- or nail} feel that the first 
0 oi- 7 vea'i-s of ajspliildV life is '\er\ important, to 4he e.xtent that a 
mother is able to be In that home sett ing to give the emotional, iutcllec- . 
tual pMxhologlial >e« urit} (hat * an onh, be gathen'd bra mothcr- 
rhild relationship. Tlia'l uotdd be th(^ideal,; that would be the de- 
sirable thing [n oiir society. 

Huf looking at tin- stalista ^ and hMjking at the reaM)n> for mothers 

. hayuig to go out to work plat e s us in aut.ther jtategoi \ , If indeed we 
•are a «tnvi^ that is intiTesteil in *uiing for th.- ^'luldren while these 

« ,]noi hers- have t<) work. *• ' ^ ^' 

^ r think wo'havo to lealu*- that many of the mothers that arc now 
worlduir today ar^ M^le Jusuls „f htiuM liolds ; they are working because^ 
they nitist ^upph iouit ihv faiolU iiH ona- lit an inflationary economy 
where food. n nt. and ^ h^lhing takivs up a lot of the ineome: they are 
workiuir fnr pin money. tia'\^iU.u workinu be*ause there i^>a necessity,, 
and it would siu/nrTTTme that wv wouhl ha\t» to inaki* sure if we are , 
!»ttere-{ed in the children that \u- do lia\e da\ care senieos that^'do 
tab hito a^'.'ount the Inti Ihu tual. the plusieal and the j>sv«-hologieat 
mM'xlsof theHiildren. ' ^ ^ 

T am not ta-lkintr'about tho>e women who might want to leave tho 
'home in order t*). AiUill. tla juM h es. If \on wiU. aiid. vou kno^V-. have 
som^> iystitnrion tak*v^i'are of th*' eljildreii. T think there is a roaiisfcic 
situation jnjlns* r)iijifi.v todav vht i^eou r\ yeai Jfiore and moiv women 
are ^oininir 'the laboi forre an*!, there fr)re. nved tins kind of service 
sotlnt fhe^ iju maKe tlnu produt th,*' i out rlluition to soiMety and not 
be on pnbli- a^M-^t , Ma e, roll-, welfare iolK-^"thohe bums on wlfare/' 
andwiH of th»' otlu r ti nultjoloirv thaif i.-. U>ed1i\ peojde in thfssocierv 
sometimes wjiriean't holptfien)se]ves. » * " ^ 
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And I \^as jii^tlnteitsted in this que'stion of institutional day <Jarc 
services). You mentioned that concept t\\ ice. Exi^ctly what do yoU mean ?. 
I want to make s>urc I undci-stand j our definition •ofijistitufioual day 
earc services. ' ^ " 

Senator Buckley. The kind where you luive a profcssionaVstaff and 
a structured, formal pro*j^raj^i. You iire apl to have a turnover, as-wcll 
as a multiplicity of caregivei^s, who have little interest iivthe individ- 
ual child. You are apt, because of thu economic, pressuYes that I spoke 
of, toJiaw too small a ratio between the caregi\ er and the number of 
children, which is demonstrably, on the average, harmful to.th^jeluld. 

What I am. proposing and ad\ocating as an alternative to that is 
tO have these more informal — or to encourage liji^re' informal situations 
where you haye an older woman, the same pei^a wiho will be there day 
in and day out, a relative or somepne else, more in tlur h6me, more ac- 
cessible, with continuity— the continuity of affection and love andjn- 
leraction. At the came time, there could be a linkup with public health 
and other services. . . ^ ' ' ' . 

This is the healthy enYii'Onment for the chiUjL ^ 

Mrs. CinsituLJi. AUVight. X think, though., that ^ou might be over- 
Iroking one factor J leie, and that K^Ican understand your point of 
\iew, but I cannot undt.i'stand youi point oJf^ icw from the standpoint 
thiit if >i4iiotlier has to be o]it in the fields working and has to make a 
contribution, there is natch* more to taking care of a child than TLC. j 

The w;liole question of the childs intellectual and physical develop- 
ment* emotional de\cIopincnt* that even a, grandmotjicr or a. v f*^^- 
mcanin^ ifant niight not he able to giv^e to thi& child as this child is 
clcvelopiugand maturing over^ p'ewod of years. 

Senator Buciiley. This is what J hope your hcarfiig and the record, 
Mr, Chairman, w ill de\eloi>— and i wjlj have to ic?rve after this — 
whether or not in fac,t the, average women with the avei*tge child may 
m^t be njore Ix'nullcia! w buther the yatural moUicr or not, if you lia\ o 
a constancy of relationship- ulicthcr or not that ih more teneficial 
than a whole bunch of expeit^ dragging in anil deH^'ering a morc^ 
impersonal environment.. ' ..^ ^ ^ 

I think there is suLotautial i'\ idencc to suggest. that the latter cah^be 
harmful and depii\e the child of the abilitv to. Je\elop properly in- 
tellectually* emotionally, and physically. ' /'v . 

Mr>, rinsTiof;^. I wuud like to question you further, but I under- 
stand you ha\e to ]t"*i\c, and I will get the ([uestions to you in writing. 

Thank you. , ' ' - ^ , 

[The luepared statement of Senator Buckley with accompanyiiig 
material follow^;] 
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St:-.'- i^s , £.'3 cc'r-e-r^tntly would ^e^fc to ^^^£>^^-'£Ile » 
*.-^''':.*l:^:c^ *:i in pu-b5-w;cn :»r r.^^i fcr ne» cl;. cars » 



/ * ' * 
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f-;2-. '1 ---^ '^'^ ^-'^ ^---^ ciCcT that I 

'•/t,nc ct'i::^c'. 2'"'^"^^- '-^''^^ r;:,rc-.'5 :*f£i-^i-£te rCghts for 

Z'^-lt'Cz.'T.r t-.e r:;T^.r::>/ ]sjit--;atc r.*3;nts of infants, espec- 

L-:^ « t ^i-' ^-<:- ~ - ' c rt^ c. cc cr"'C>s& "^c- ^ t%z i- '.c r£ £ , t" v 

fjirlq- c-"^c;rr-.-t.-it, oci o-ec::-riC.r':c pressures 

^-^.v-^ ...^ r.; r.^.^.si., Ir'd^iiv^ r:i5,K:Lec «:cc;£ty prcroteS. 

* «? 

y;-4.tr j;^:.-' --^k^-^ >"^^CiZ^r o-r r-„ r%-^.cr t . c~ic^ to the 
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f &-Vl> . ^^'f'^r- ii-rc.Zi'1y , V-*^- s* : <r r i j 5 <£t , on r t- *t to y o o^?c- 

cc^Tcir'c rcv'trs to 3f2.t' k.'e ^hou^c Instead explore 

..£>-5 p-i'3:s po:icy J^^mht'ip strcr^cthen the ra^ny, 

rcrt ^--^r.-t.i^t !c>cig#l ur.a;, !&oc5ety» and help to 

io f^ds to so r.^oh t;r*^-ial ^ritrsoci'Sl * 
al e' '- t7c r - -'-t v ru - 1 . . e r: . r r- Ci^, ^ c r - - v , " ' ^ 

: .c* a '-/.^j tc richer £>v cu^t-'n;. r-^cr c. r-.c^t^ t/ a ■^:rv« 

*:zc ;:o:^js ''i-> ^-' /J-i S'viv -^ita., f::^tr. |t -.r- I?tn 

^r.- z-ec^'^ci ir*::'e.r rt^^^cr .ntr arrive tefcrc r^^czrc _r cloreo 

E.-d r-ty 'Z 4-^/ "'.'s^'. ^hL'^ v':i: tt-r 
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irt^iti^t"' t.Ok*i>l J U-5, (.Midi ld «srt l>xpu£,hl up tdu(.alfcd tc- 

''S*^^. N'c'^^<«d2>s puxtslj: have vtr>' Jiiile> £^3 in v^>jal Uifclr 
CTjjCi'^z <*'C iPJi^H. S^^'it eli^Tit* (ht^' dt-:.'! tvc:o >j:^dv^ whal lle^'rc 

£orr*ci^'^S ifT:pof;''d fi,oin Ihe lop dc'V^«^^dEi 

*To pvt l>;t£r cbildrcn Ibe tcr/ldtzice: «ii)d security »hej- i>red to 
iilo V'a3i'-r»ce45 ii>^jvic^?J5, f,«rtL»tF f-^ojJd Joo'r. isJtcr Ihcm ll.ta- 

io df-CiDX^ I.0W lo $}»cnd tttir free Sinie. * 

C5^23> 2:s tht cb**difr# &rc>v. oldtr. YoLDg >/irople «il scl>ool Jc«rD d'ocr 

tifr- t'C o*iT.£i>d*i. of !J»c jc'v»x,|;, po,-c-nt& Lfi\e to spcod more and 

nsort' Jirae jiJ^t ^r.ic.Vlug inoj.ey. This Ic^-ves tbtm very hille lime lo 
i6i}o^ cL v"^^'?^ Sz> St'cjc!^ and t# lo£ Ibtir c^aJd/t'it up ;*cccird-j;>5;:Iy. ^ 
Vo-J?^ f'frf'A^ * f. crsT iKcir jV£r^iJ:tjs <wrc IrSxttu^rt tud ur»j,«ippy. 
f* w ^^'Se Irjf; to l^^^^r^AWCs, bul Iht^ do it in «!jt uot 

lo tV- f<^-niJ> ^-ja'^ Lccft'*. ... If il f^ils, Ibe resull ji-a^ v.t'11 be £ form 
rf Vv,— po)Jutko Ih^i uall dei^lroy Mf^Ti-ind, * \' - 

The tccot::^!*. •.fJua:io» of xnou&c^orJ. rif iu^- -iJori^ uc>;rtn*s 

v*M>'j3 Ctt bC'.Dfc ^rc (i^j:lc v*Juab1t iui li-c ;>^,mc s^tr\ic<-f p^rch^^ed 
fco*:i o^\U^G. In \>iti lb*" r*.mt v£y. I IbinJ. people viU boforc-lOD^ 
ct-rat lo^w^Ii:;^!*.*;* Ibe '^jl^v cbclc^icsj eJ)d f iT^otJorisJ ^tr^ices" pro- 
v«ced 2.{Yc'!z>c^ir-4 ht :hb, < J:]t;^i^n> ;;::>d*ec-:rJ'cn- -src tic n-ost 

rizT'-e rtrMHe (/"'•ict'f:. Pxicrily zvLi^i.^o it.£p*rir^5J ii^kiet. , . . 
V.'e Z;r? JctTi^-G^ to. rei.c»^^,TiUe oar TigblE, Wc- must Uso j-f cofpiie our 
cUJer. ^Tid j: fpc SiribJitJes -and do 50 od a wcHd .^t 
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- Mr. Chairff<an: . .\ - 

I wane Co thank you for Che o'pporCuniCyWo ccxne before 
,you today and Co present two wicnesses boch experienced and know- 
ledgeable in Che problem* and develop-tiental needs Of young children. 
Dr. Earl S. Schaefer Us a psychologisc v;ho is well-lnown in cbe 
fielis of child develop^^ent ^and family jrelacions. ^e is past Chief 
^of Che Secti'on on Early Child Care Research aC Che i-6Ci<ynal InsCiCuCe 
of ,Mer«:al^Hei!^cn> there he did extensive work .on. early childhood 
educScion projec,ts in v;ashin9ton, D. C. At present le is a professor 
m the Deparcrenj^ af ..^oWnal and. Child Health '^nd Senior Investigate 
. Uh the Fr^nk Pointer Graha-. Child Development cl^nter'; at t^e University 
of North Carolina in Chapel Hill, p is a feUow of ' the fl-fterican 
Psychological Association, as well as a member of the National Councfil 

- of Fa-nily Relations, the Society for Research- an Child Development, 
/ \ ' ' ' * 

Che Anerican Association for the Advance-rent of Science, and the 

^Anr.erican PubX^c K^alth Association- He is currently conducting^ 

^carch through grVnts fr:^'^ the National Institute of .Menrlal Health . 

ata the Office ChUd THvel^-ne^^ 

innuT^rablf articles On child^'devt.l^p.-nent and oarly childhpoS develop-" 
Tienc apd early childhood education in leading scholarly and popular 
journals/ I ' '. * - - . 

* ^ ^'^^ ^' Lorand received a Doctorate in psychology from 

, 'Colu^bi^j University. She'"is a professor an the Graduate Department of 
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. Guidance and* Counseling' at Long Island University., where ^she conducts 
.cwrses and workshops ior teachers and probation officers. Since 1550, 
Dr. Lorand has a-lso conducted the ^ivate pra^ctice :>f psychotherapy , 
with children, young adults, ^r^parents,* specialising in the tre«t-^ 
• ment of children with^lp^ing di-^abilities: ^s i teacher, she was 
on the y.ayor»s Co^p^^e on Mursery Schools for underprivileged cKild^e 
in New yor^Sl^in 1944 and 1945. "Btc^ 1351 to^ 1958, she w^s en the 
staffX'cl^J^^w Vork Medical Center, speci|tli7.ing in the ^re^en^ 

^dren and in parent guidance- She also serves as a psycljoph^apist 
at the Vooderbalt Clinic of Psychia^ury of Pres6yterian^pital. Dr. 
Lor^nd has.pnblishea the "Therapy of Learning Prob^^" in th^ book, 
Adolesc^^nts . Psychoanalytic Approach to Pg^l^o^ Her 
booK^. yy^> Sex. and the Teenager , has b^published in German" 4nd 
Spanish and was selected by the Na;;^onal Book Coc^ifte. to be includ^ 
in all VISA p.^rcable Book Ki^. Ker husband is an intemawionally 
i'espetced psychoanalysCyaftd author. , ^ ' . 
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CHILD CARE LEGISLATIO^J 

Mr. QUCKLEV. Mr. rrcsldent. I re- 
cently t«tifle<l before the Senate Sub- 
. committee on Children and Youth re- 
, gardlng proposed child civre legislation. 

Because this is an importfint issue and 
^ Ijecauso I am. seriously concerned by cer- 
tain (u^pccts of It, I ask uiiiinlmons con- 
sent; that my testimony, with a minor 
revision, together with testimony of sev- 
erar witnesses whorn l obtained for the 
hearing l>c printed nvthe Record. 
y^here- being nO objection, the njftterlal 
w& ordered to be printed In tlie Record. 
^ asjollows:^ 

I beUeye thftt ihis legl£l*tIon la much 
Improved from lt« IWI wid 19721 pr«!eccs^ 
tors. However, I* am 8lin coiKJernfed »bout 
cortftln Inherent' aspe<jt« and expectAtloiii or 
tho legislation, and about luevltftt}]* pres- 
aurc3 ircm poUtJcal and Tctted interest 
groups on tho direction and implementation 
c< thts legtelatlon. I refer. If* part, to tho 
pr«wire 'for Instltutlooiallzed car« In dtij 
care^ centei^. The potentltU harm to young . 
cnilclr^A-jTrqm-tho'often. .impersorAl, Inade- 
quAto car^'TCvclved In rich centers htus been 
documented, and X l^ave a^yoral artlcl<^ and 
R*Pyr« dj5cua?li3g these fact* to^Slibmft for 
• iliOTC^or:!. I believe tlmt a generaUy pref- 
erable approach Is that of neighborhood 
family day caro hbmes. dldciissed In articles 
I vi^h to submit for* the record by Dr. 
Arthur Enilen, an expert jlh tho field who 
has had numeroua oontracts with tho Chll- 
dreri's Bureau of H.E.W. Family d^y ctao 
I more closely approximates tho developmen- 
• tal Ideal of homo and*maternftl cArc^, which 
I understand Dr Ix>mnd wlirdl«cups brl(?fly. 

Such day caro homes can be regulated and 
Ili^fced to special public delivery ^A'stem.^ 
for health, ' niitrltlcnal. educational^ and 
other cervices. Thoco teachers who aro In 
search of Jobs could b« trained *a Home 
Start-type teachers, working with famU^ day 
caro mothers and with parents and chtlclreu 
in ttwjlr own hpmes. Tills approach to early 
' chilcmood educajtion. I might add. has l)een 
demonstrated gOierally to be much more ef- 
fectivt and 1e?s Costly ihan tho ^tadstart 
<tpp roach to ECK, to which I b*Ueve Dr. 
Schaefer will attest. Of course, there would 
bo a need to overcome tho reluctance of 
some teachers to deal with parents. 

A related aspect that concerns mo is the 
endorsement implicit ln*the legislation atfd 

fXDUclt^lQ^JSliere. of_ institutional Early 

Childhood Education. Efut, as I" Jitst poHtedT 
out. tho evidence Indicates that home- 
based ECS Is more effecti ve an d Uss costly, 
A recent evaluation of HlCW'a HomeStart 
prOf:;ram Is Inrltided In the materials I have 
for the record. Xa fact, research now coming 
to ll^ht Indicates that Instltutlounllzcd tCE 
may ev*>n*bo Kcneraily detrimental to a- 



j:hitd'd future educational achlerement. I 
^■u^mittlng » prehmlnarf .paper on this is- 
sue by Dr, Raymond Moore. Director of the 
irewitt Research Center, given in at 
the Interrational Research Institute for 
Man-C'cntered^ Environment A Sciences and 
Medicine In Germany.*^. * 

While there Jc some need for Improved 
day caro serrlces, the evidence does not 
Rhow' a need for a large r.*w program. What is 
Known otf<lemai.d indicates that there is rel- 
atiwly little c'^mand by mothtrs* Xor day 
care cenleri, given other chl^ care alterna- 
tives. Ar.d yet. there are powerful profes- 
sional Interea^ groups exerting itrong Pres- 
sures for this undesired and undesirable 
form of child c'»rs A report entitled "Chil- 
dren of Working Wothe*."- which appeared 
In tho May 1974 Mionthtit^Lalxfr Review, 
pointed out th^^t-as^yefUttie la known about 
the current supply 0^ and dem»nd^for child 
caro services and facUUles.'* ^. 

Tlio article called for a cewlsurrey. as did 
the Child Welfare League of America In Its 
recent testimony before Congressional com- 
mittees. I w6wld als<5^rge sticnk study. 

The mjcd for a ywit day car* prC>gTam Is 
usually based on th» relatively few ll»:ensed 
rf^y car* centers In existence compared to the 
much larger riumber of pre -school children 
wltose mothers work^Chla approach- assumes 
that srich children are lecelvJng Inadeqliaio 
car*; if they are not in a day care center. 
Research has Indicated, however ^those chil- 
dren riot in day. care centers xisnaily rc- 
colvltig_fli,good, and often better, care than 
they would In the impersonal, institutional 
setting of a day care center. Dt^ Arthur 
Emlen. Director of the Regional Research 
Institute for. Human Services. Portland Slate 
University, tfas done .and published ,con- 
&lderab!e research on. the nature «nd:8upply 
of fnforihal nclgiiborhood ch<ld care serv- 
ices .He has foynd that •-lara^ end generally 
qiiitd effective >nd rcllabfe network of neigh- 
borhood -child care arrangements exists In 
most areas. He urgei that we. feulld on tAe 
existence and the itrengths of this natural 
system,'rather than try tosupplapt It. 

I support quality cbild care when 11;, Is 
neccssanv^nd I support special high quality 
child care ssCTlces for those chHdren who 
aro derefopmeirUlly disadvantaged, handi« 
ca>pc<I,* abused, hJ&l«ted. oi^ otUerwlio re- 
ceiving harmful care BtJtJwouldrtHo point 
out that high jquallty careC3n*aleoJi£^en 
to tho avertkgo child by a grandniother ot^a 
neighbor. The vital Ingredients of quality 
care ar» no|k tho tervlces and the facilities 
provided;. tK§y *ro the nature7^frequency.and 
consKtency of tho Interaction and tjo^rela- 
tloU8hlp_ A^tween tho child and lt4 care- 
glvcr--and I u«s tfio fThgOISr "Caregiver" 
advisedly— for multiple caregivers tend to 
create multiple- psychological problems In 
ydung children* ^ 

A related problem I sse in tho legislation 
Is an implicit, if not sxpllclt. endorsement 
of the acceptability and approprltitencss of 
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Indtliutlonia <U7 cui for th» gencna ehUCL 
popu]fttfon--ft yUw unequlTocally opposed by 
ft group of Wwhlngton, D.O. child ptTch)»> 
trtst* 'in l^a^.and reotntly reftfflnbe<t hf 
them. Th»y wgu* thftt tuch day c»m pr»- 
Mnt4i>ierlo\w psycboloflcah lS*c»rdi for th« 
averse younf child. 

On occasion It htm bm m1^ thU this 
l«tbd»tloc Is eMCAtUUr int#ndM to npgrsds 
preMQt:dft7 cars senricss. But thsAmpUca- 
tk^ Is uniptetAksbls bo^ In tiyi l«gt3lft- 
tK^n. M^'tb Tsrious itst«msnt5 made about 
It, that thH^lA but th# beginning, of a pro- 
gram which U Intended to becoms vaetly 
larger In tha>,future. By Its very nature th* 
legislation .wdu]d' itimiUsta a dsmand for In- 
stitutional day care strrl&s. 

In 1072 1 predicted that new dsy csrs legis- 
lation would stlmul^'d demand for, such 
services, w^lch wouia In turn lead to In- 
exorsbls economic pressxrtes for reducing the 
quality of thosa kerrlces. and c^equently 
ivould lead to lrrepsra!>Ie psychological dam- 
cge'to msny young children. Presenf^^ersl 
daxcsre8t*.ndard4 sre already being violated. 
J And Just this ?)ast week I urged KEW not to 

^ i - further water doWT> Its newcropoeed child/ 
staff ratios ^or day care ceaten which already 
are watered dp.wn compared to thos# en- 
v,j -•dorted Irf^hs lOY^dsycsre legislation. The 
Mresi^d^ was that HEW was under nearly 
IrresLstable pretsury, part(culsrl7 ^conotiilp* 
to weaken the standards. 

Another issue which has been given only 
cursory and s\iperflclal examination U the 
question of need for new day csre 'strvtces. 
A report Entitled "Children of Working 
Mothers,** which appeared In the May iW* 
Uonthty L{ibor Revltwy pointed out'thvt still 
nittle Is known about the current Auppiy of 
and demand for child careserrlceif and faclll- 
tles." The article called for a new suiroy. as 
did the Child Welfare League oiL America 
^ Ift Its testimony before these je«mmlttces. 
Dr. ICmleh, Professor, at the School of Social- 
Work, Portland' St at<r.T7nlTer»lty, has 'done 
conilderabls work, however, on the nat;iire 
and supply' of Infor^I netghborhoed child 
cars serrlcee. Articles by him whlc» Z hare 
submitted at the outset of my testimony 
dlscaM this stibject. What Is knowh of- do-?- 
* * mand indicates that there Is relatively little 
iSsmand by mothers for day care centers, 
given othsr child care alternatives And yat. 
thera are powerful jH'ofeeslonal > Interest 
groups exerting .strpn# pressures (or this 
undeelred /tnd undesirable formof chUd care. 
* Many women's ijrbups have applauded, an^l . 

even demanded, legislation such this In 
order, it Is Mdd, that women nuvy be freed 
. from child care responsibilities and mftjr be 
^-mora able to fufflll their poten^ai by going 
to work. Mr. Chairman, such a posltlonuun- 
derestlmates, as do*s <5ur jEoclety,>n',generft!, 
the great contrlbtit^n made to the well- 
being of our society by roothcrj in the role of 
homemakers. There are fev Jobs more ImpjJf- 
tant, and^less-honored. In our society, in this 
/egard, I would iik© also to submit a- most , 



tnterettuTg document, the Statement of Prlif- 
eiptss of ths Women's Aqtlod Alliance, of. 
Australia. ' 

lb oonnectfopi with this Issue, Mr; Chair- 
man, a choice has U> be made. Are we, m this 
*klnd oMegisIatlon, tn f»vor of the rights of 
'aiaUdrsn,^ the rights of Women's Llbera- 
tkmuts, as. well as the interesU of Tarlous 
profevlonal groups? Siu^ly both sets of 
rlghts'have-slgnlflcant vfius and validity, but 
they are rights mconfUct. As numerous chUd-^ 
spedaltsts have noted, you omnot hats' It 
both ways. Dr. Hynberto-Nage ra, Director of 
ths Child Psychoanalytic Institute at ths 
OhlltUen's Hospital « of > ths University of 
Michigan, stated the pfobt^m well: "It Is 
mosfunfortunats that mAny spurlQus issues 
have attached ^omaelves to the q\ieatlon of 
Df^^art^Otnters. For example, women llber- 
, atlon movements, that in their legitimate 
search^ fo^ squallty^of rights and opportu- 
nities make blind denRahda.for Day Cars fa- 
olUtlss without ooascldsriDC'^tha^uai rights 
ti ths child to dorelop intsllectuaUy and 
• smotlonaUy as fully, as possible. . . .Is^wtnt 
to^make it quite cteor that I have no ob)i^c^ 
tion whatioever to women's lefltlmate rlghtsa 
for tquallty of opportunities, education and 
ths like. But I do'^^ave, as I stats slseWhers 
(lfl7«>, the strongest objection.!^ neglecting 
the similarly legitimate rights pf In^ts, es-> 
pcclally since they cannot speak up for them- 
selves an'U cannot look iif ter their best Inter- 
est." Thc£e^com>mttees must Choose, atid I 
assume that their overriding concern will 
remain, the rights of children who have^no 
organized lobby of their own. 

'AVhUe It' Is hcraldcd*ss supportive of ths 
family. I am afraid -that this legjlsiatlou a^c- 
commodates ai^.d encourage.!, by subsidy and 
subtle ondorecment, the socio-economic pres- 
s\ircs and factors undermining the family 
In our society today. Some of these pressures 
and factoid have been well discussed by Dr. 
Broufenbrenncr In his recent article, "The 
Origins of AUonatlon/' , ^ 

Wc have tjiHcn a stand against ths h Arm to 
J the natiiral /wufonmout which our mate- 
rial! t^t, Induslmllzed society promotes. It' 15 
,al50 Mmllnriy time to take a stand agnlnst 
,'tho harm Whlchrour moacm society, IncUid- 
inj; cur government, does to the fninily. 

Unjortunatciy, this legislation seems to do 
the' opposite, by directly subsidizing and by 
subtly encouraging or coercing mothers to 
leave the home. We should Instead explore 
wa» by >whlch public policy can help 
(treiigthcn the family, the. most Important 
social unit In gociety, and hel4^.tb'dLv:ourage 
tho separation of parrtits and* chlldrjn. as 
well at husbands. and wives, wblch leads to 
so much personal and s^ial alienation and 
(^i^structlv^nc^lip oux^ society, 

I wojild like to close by quoting «from a 
speech by a very wise and good woman, 
Annlkkl Suvlranta, given at the 12th Con- 
gress of ths International Federation for 
Homo Economics, In Helsinki Finland In 
1072. 
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*'In prlmltlvd coJintrlca. ch!!jlrcn nr« 
brought* up* And cducntcd entirely At home, 
. » . In thO'lndjustrUltzcd Stato. education l3 
b,elng &}i!rt«d moro' ftud moro to tho'cvm*' 
mumty. &tArting from .IncrcMUiRly io^mc^T 
iigcs. Kowiwlnys pnrents hav© very little efly In 
whftt their children »ro. taught, Somctlmca 
t^ey don't even know what thcy'jflo being 
taught. In other words, education Is be* 
coming totalitarian^ something iilipos^cd 
from the top downwards. 

•To give their Children the ccnOdence and 
5^urlty they need to grow into balanced In* ' 
.dlVldUAls. parents should look after thorn 
thenselves and keep them company as mueh 
M possible' In early, childhood. Thli means 
tbjv parents must alter their order of priori- 
twin deciding iiow to apend their free tJihe. . 

"Industrialized society often 'alienates 
parcii'ts and dUMren— e»pei.lftlly m the chU- 
dren grow older. Yvung people at K;hovI Icurn 
other value* and a dlirorcnt culture froni 
that qf their par^nU^, To Mtlsfy the cbonc inl^ 
dodxands of the youhg, parci ta hav6 to spend 
Wore nn"5J more time Just Hiaklng money. This ' 
leaves them vorjJitt!c time to fullow changes , 
In Society and l!flriS their chjldron up ac- 
cordingly Young people alloiTuted Irom their 
rimlUes are Insccur/* and unhappy. They tttk 
A meaning to thi-lf lives, bnc hey do It m 
wava that arc" npt alwavs bes'-iOr Society 

"Bat the ijiain problems of»lrrflU5triaU/ed 
society arc rnvral and e thical, not material 
Tneir r^olutlon hn««^p<vcd ft serioixs cUiJ^o^4j.-c 
to tho ftimlly ^ind hotno. . . If it fftlk! the 
reiult may \^tll a form ^'f human j^'^.iu- 
tlon that win destroy Mankind. 

'The economic C.iluatlvn ^f ^hcin,-c%ork u 
nstng— ftlon^ wUh wontena sCag**-! Oi» t.,o 
labour inarKot. It iiiKi» JU^cn foaitd that bcr.- 
Icea 5upplle<| w'thin the home arc quuc as 
Val'tabie a> th«* i!«\iTje icru^es purche*Hvt fi<.*»a, 
oui,-t<i<» la juft Uio aime wav I think pt^i»pu 
%lll lijeforo loiii* c*.*mfs to Te^«li.*o th^i, tt»o 
*"p<,t.hoIv^lcal anrt •Uc'.-ial K*\ltt*s" pm- 
Vlde<I rit Iwme— m' ytul hoaith. oqu^iibr.uia 
Mid conifort—aro the most Important thlmf ? 
isi life. In tho abiftiid^inco of commodnics . 
plied bv Indujtrlall^atlon-j wo mv«t loarn how 
to ^'tt^up t/ri! jr*? of prl -rl. v at*d<4^ake ^f^jr lbi-' 
Choi vs. Priority nm^t^.* to -^plrltunl v allies. 
. . We are learning to recognize our rights. 
\Vo mtwt ai5o recognliio our dutle* and re- 
epc-aUbintlc-.—and do so on a world scale.'* 
Mr Chairman, aa I indicated. I have A num- 
ber of studies, papers and articles which I 
reauc^t bo placed in tho! Iieartng record. I 
would al^^«j luik that tho wTltten statementa 
of a number of iiidlTlduals vcho wero iinablo 
to appear in p^i^on bo iklded to the record.if 
their ?tatenTtirts-«!lifiJ|efore tho record U 
closed. ^ ^ — ' ^ 

Qr. Earl S. Schacfer b a p«ychologLnt wTio 
It *A<:n-l:no«An In tho fields of child develop- 
mofit and' family re!*V!oii3 I^o I. past Chief 
.of tho Section on Early child C.\ro Kcsearch * 
^at tlie N'atlonil Iti^^tltuto of Ment<\l Health, 
wher<> }ib did-extenavo work on e.\riy <>hlld- ^ 
ho*^^! tdu.-u'!«5n proj/vta in Washington. r>.0. . . 
present i e n a proff -^ ^r In tho Depart- 



ment of ^^atornal and Child Health and 
Setfls^r lun Si;,.ttclr in the Frank Porter 
Graham Cluid Dc^eWpmeiit Center, at tho 
Ui.iicr^ity of North Carolina in Chnpei Hill. 
He *a A fellow of tho Anyrlcai>Pj5ychologlciiii 
V^x:lAtlon. Hs well fts A member of'tholNa- 
Uoiutl CpuncU of Family Rcl at lonj. the Soci- 
ety fop Resfivr^ch In ChUd Development, th# 

♦American Association .for tho Advancement 
of Science, and tho AmerlcAn Public Health 
AhpCK'iatlon. If© Is curnuitfy conductinf rc« 
search through grwiu from th» Nation*! 
ItxstiUite.of MenUkl Health end th« Ol9c* 
of Child DovclQpmen' at HJEW. Dr. SchMfer 
hftA published Innumerable urtlcleA on ohlld 
development and enxly childhood develop- 
ment and early childhood educ*tton In load- 
ing ^cholrjrly and popular JoumAl*. 

Dr. Khoda h, Lor&nd received a Doctorat« 
In psychology Irom pohunblt University. 6ho 
IS a pTOtcsGw In the OrA<fuivt« Department of 
Guldanco and Coun^llng At Long Vnlver^lt]^ 
«hero fhe Conduce courses and vorke^op* 
for tcftchera and probatlou ofllccra. Since 
1950, Dr. lA>rand iiM nl^ conducted' th# 
prlvato practice of psycho therjipy with chil- 
dren, young ndulta. and pArent«. '^ecUIlzIng 

,in tfiiQ treatment of children with )e»fnlng 
disabilities. AS a teacher* oho on the 
Mnyors Cqrhnilltee on Kursery S<^oois fop 
underprlvilegecR children In New York City 
In 1044 And 1945. Frprp 1951 to 1959. she was 
on tho staff of the New York MedlCALCenler. 
£pec.^iztng in the trea^.meiit of children and 
In parent ^ettidanco. Sho Also serves M a 
psychothcrapitit, at the, VAnderbllt Clinic of 
Pi^ychlatry of Presbyter Iah. Hospital. Dr. 
Lorand has published the "Therapy of 
Lctrnlng Problems" In the book. ^doKsc«nff. 
P'iS/choanali/ttc Approach to Prol)tetns antt 
Therapy* Her book. Z.ovc. 3cz and the TCeri' 
agcr, ha4 been publLihed ir* Oenftan And 
bpaxitsh And was saiccted by the KatK>naI 
Dooic Committee to bo included m All VISA 
port.ible Book Kits. Her husband is an Inter- 
n.itionitly rei^pccted psychoonnlyst And 
autiior. 

Dr, Arthur C. Emlen Is Director of the 
nogii»nal Rescftrch Institute for Human 
Service.'?. Portland State Unh'cralty. He ha« 
done-extcnshe research on the AvallAblllty 
and the jjrovislun of thlld cervices, and haa 
liuM.;:«iicU coxi^iderriblo i)umbcr of Articles 
oh the. otcu>)jeet£t. 

I.IST UK D''<i*Mr-Nt?i Syi»Mrrm> ron. Insp^- 
tiK'U I.sxo %iiL HcAfttNQ HrctiRD On Cxiild 

AUO lAMXLY .6^<lMOK T^^CrSLATlOM 

IViy Cath ccuf^r^ Ked Lirht, Green UgHt 
or A'fnbvr Ll*?ht, Ntiijera. llubcrto. M?D, 

AuKiou^ Attachmoiit and Di>feiwlv6 RexC- 
tictii Avx>ci.*ited With'Day C.ir^. Dlchar. Cur- 
It! M iry. Child Development. 1974. 45 

Nt.itemcii? vt Five W.uhlngton Area Clilld 
P Avh*^inal'«i«U on S. Marans. Allen H.» 
M D. nu3ierft>lt. Mary* M.D.. Malklu. Jocclyu 
S , M D , Mil . Irvin D . M D^ TAj-lor. Edith. 
M D . Juww. reamrmcd May. 1975. 
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" nocbo neport. Frontlcfs of- Psychiatry. 
.■ • June 1, 1074, 

Netglii>orho<xl Family Dfty Care *s ft Cliild- 
RMolng KnTlroimMnt. Km2«n. Arthur 
Ph.D^ rWtroa Novinber 19, 1970.' 
. Vfkf OKiV Por Whom?. Bmlcn, Arthur C. 

# «pliJD^ Ch«.pt«- liv.Chlldren auA Decent Peo- 
^ p:e, 1974. • 

N Reufe^ij^ .Our Bducatlomd Prh|ritl«v. 
'While. Biirton U. PhJD.'AuKui!t.3-4, 1974. 

Th» R«s\i]t« of Barly Schoollne— The Ne«<l 
to R««tmmln« our MotlVw uid Mi?thod«. 
Moor*. lUyraond 5». Scpteiiiber 24-30, 1973i 
Hcirtu R«t<*rch Center. # - 

Home Stjurt CvAlujitfon ^udf.* Executlre 
Sunun»ry: Flndlrifi and neootnmcnd»tlon«. 
.Rlfh/8oope Edu«ktK>nAl JK«eArch Founda- 
tion. Abt A3«oc1»t«». October. 1974, 

Ftdeni Proframs for Youn'R Childreh: R«- 
"flijr And Recommendation^. n.E.W..«1973. 

^ KfttTinl . DeMrery Systenw: . A^jcessible 
6ourc« or VvKCT for Mcnt<U' Ileal th;- Collins, 
F9NFD08. 00llln5» AHCe H.. FSXFDCS. AprU. • 

ma. 

Aimotmted. tlst of rrpject -ruWlc.\tlons. 
ftnlen. Arthur C. July U 1971 . 

Oommenai on Senate J)Ul «20 by IlAymond 
' Voort.. Ph.D.. ne»ltt Research Center. 

tThlld^Care ArrnnRcments,- Arthur Emien 
and Joteph Perry. Jr In WorXIng MotherS. 
Hoffman. Tx)ls Wladts and Nye. F Iran. 1974. 

Statement 6t Principles. Women's Action 
Alhanee. 

Sloifans. Slot*,. and" 81|inder: The Myth of 
©ay Caraikeed,"Eml«n. Atthitr. C. Ph. D.. 
JImertean Journal of Orthop"?ycl?latry. Janu- 
ary. ir?s. 

Letter to Benator WWter ^(ondale from: 
8Mney Berrnan. M.a. PaflrPre?ldcnt/7\merl- 
-emn. Apademy of Child rpy^^hlatry. March 12. 
1975. 

Tho Chanrinf Family. s3fi: Tha Needs of 
^ Tounf Chliaren. The Daytime Cart of 

• TotiDR Children WhO!>e Pareata W.int Cmt- 
#dt. Jobfi, Ralslnjf • Children la a Dtfacult 
Time. Spoj«. Ben>»min McLiine; M.D.^^x 

Mo ther^^ind.. Cooperation and the Oe- 
T«Iopment,of the nealthy Individual ; In^ , 
pUcatlOTM for day<aro. B<;^1. SHyla. XfI5; 
Aprfl 39. 1973. ^ ^ • 

Attachment^ BtplorAtlbn and Separation: 
nKtrtrated by the Beharlor of One- Year Olds 

* tn a Stranft fCltuatlon. AInsworth, Mary D. 
Salter and Bell. Silvia V.. Child Derclop- 
ment. Martrh. 1070. ^ 

Infant Obedience and Maternal Beharlor: 
Tha Orlctmi of Socialimtlbn necon^ldered. 
SUyton, OoneWa Hofjan, Robert, and 
Ainsworth. Mary^D. Salter. Child DeTClop- 
» ment 1171. . 

The. Attended Day Progmm^ Xdmlnbtra- 
.tl7a Ouldeltnes. Questions and Anwrr«. 
ItTiLhiatlon. (four liema) Arlington ^bllo 
flchooU. ArlJn«ton, Vlr«lnla. 

Statemeni on CocDpTehep.slvo Ilead^tArt* 
Cnjld Derelopment' and Family Sertlces Act 
ot 1973. by Senator sTames Buckley. Con- 
fr««ilonal Record. June 30, 1072. 



- Testimony of ^r Dale Meers and ,pr. Van 
Dea Baaf on Keadstart, Child Derelopment 
Lentalatlon. V3 Senate Joint TTearlng Befora 
the aubcoipmlttee on> Children and Touth* 
and th* Subcommittee on fimployment. 
Manpower, and Poverty of the Committee on 
L*bcr and Public Welfare. March 27. 1073. 

The Educational • Entrepreneu^-A Por- 
trait. Qreen. Edith.' Honorable. "The Public 
^ Iiiteraet". Summer. 1073. 

"Btfecte of Oroup Rearing Conditions dur- 
ing the Fmchool Tears of Life." by Hanus 
Papousek. in Education of the Infant and 
Toung Child, Victor DAent>crf . Ed>., Aca* 
demlc Pma, 1970. 

Testimony aubmltte<l by Dr, Arthur C. ^ 
Ernie n. Director, Regional Iteiearch Instt- ' 
tute for Human SerT^ce^ Portland^ State 
UnlTcriliy. 
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narre'^is Arthur Enaen.x 1 reside at Alder Gircle, Lake Oswego, 
Oregwi. I am' Professor of Social WgrSc and Director of the Re^onal 
Research Institute for Hinan Services at Portland State University In \ 
Portland^ Qre^. * ... 

I ,appreciate having an opportunity y> submit iestiiDny before this, 
conudttee. ^or th^ pas^ten years I have been doing research In child 
car5,'and I have ^ven a good^deal of thou^t to what our approach to day 
care should be tUiJs country. I aii generally re^r^d as a critic of 
the day care rovezicnt^-but I have been, I hope, a constructive critic. 
I assess the need for day care program very differently tJwn the way. the 
need u^uaUy^ presented to legislative bodies. So I should like to 
suinOTlze'rry concerns and rtake some reconrendations. 

Ihls conriUitee know's well that organized day' care facilities still 
^ serve less than 10 percent of the children of woridng irothers and that 
dlsadwantagpd children are not reached In radically greater proportions. 
Ihe statistics of org?inlzed;.day are used to argue for new facilities*, 
as if t^y were the ansver. I fiave ^criticized the need argujnents in some 
detail in a series of articles (Bnlen, 1972; 1973; 197^"). It Is beOSef 
that we should face vp to^ hard conclusion: that th^' v^r^ concept of 
'day dfere,"as it has been packaged and deUv^?red, JLs a seriously j&staKen- 
.approach. It cannot be financed on a larys scale because the .costs exceed^ 
fplltical reaUty; it offers to the poor highly viriible benefits that the * 
IneligiMe help to sC5jsidi,ze but cannot enjoy thonselves. Day <:?ire as we 
i7,o-h it could not be <xilivo;-jd cn^a l&re;^ scale w^^thput cpating ghastly 
b uvaucratic prowlers ^la^/inG great -risks for children and families 
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Day care as we loiow it even if it could be nnanced and delivered ~on a 
^ «rgp scale KouM not -be used on a large scale, because it is riot adapted 
to the fa-nlly life or preferences of vast properties of day care consuners. 

Our natlopal pnioccupation-with center care and an iir^glned need- to 
.create forrally org^nited day cafe operations hSs^Hndcd us to the, 
existence and value of Infonral child care arrana?nents which are the day 
care resotirces for nost children. !Ihe various kinds of ^infonral child 
care — horre care and fandly day* care, care by kin ^d care by kith — 
ha\'e great writ, as well as some probleirs which have been neglected in 
legislation for services, r^y c^fli research has docunented the lirpressive 
viability of faiiiiy daygcare and I rreaa siiaU privately arranged, unlicensedi 
Infonral care by fronds and nei^bors. Otners have docunented the 
d^velop«!ntai-.values for children of such oare. > • 



» . I believe that tha eviden'ce warrants a co^ipletely new way of locking . 

»at day cai^. Instead of asking, 'liow many n'^w day care facilities should 
we create?",, we should be asking, "Hew can ye expand^ facilitate, and 
irprove existing patterns of child caie-'that faniilies an? already using?" 
We Ghould stc?) trying to use day care centers* for full-day day care . With 
rare exceptions tix>y are not wsll aciapted to that* purpose. Rather, the 
virtues of a llrfiiteji groups care experience should be made avallpi^le t^^l 
children in a unlvei^ai pre-s^chcol prcs^jram Uo half-days p<^r week. Infomrl 
airan£7.^rents In fa-'oiay hores snould be relied upon for f&U-tin?. care, just 
as tht?y axe now, only williroly a ratu-r of sound polic>. ?^uch 

"jenforrtil care does riLi-I to oe strLU^tu.rt^iti^Trra variety of -ways for wh5ch 
•^^rtity^ tiuA >, ' OJl d-i> g ^vv^ui^bd. Fo i' ^ Ic r^7tfoizr:sti^ Jt^d rciei i al. ^ 
s-i-vio-s iix^y iscc^?7.idL2Q at trie ri?ir:i^rr>x?d Ivv-'l are noed-d to r^jnc-^^ 
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the (Unstress of feeling that dqy care is not available, and to iiqprove the 
inanner in which child care is selected. Our own research in -Portland, 
Oregon, ,has demonstrated how a neis^borhoixi approach to Infomation and 
referral can discover good child .care ^d^sist those seeking it. 

With this bill and- related legislation I would urge the conmittee 
to give priority to those poUcies, progr^, and services that Irprove ^ 
the QuaUty of faciily and nei^orhood life for all families, that 
strengthen the ability of parents to ralsr ^.Ijelr children, as well as 
select and.raintalil suppleniental child care arransenents of their own 
; choosing. 

' Ihe legislation we really need, In'ny JudgtEnt, wl'H assure the 

minlinun Income needs of yoiffig families so they can purchase child care. 

If they wish and of the kind they want; provide inl^rsal pre-schcbl as a « 

part-time suppleirent to Infonnal care; provide lnfof?f6tiqn and referral 

•progfans tnat can assess needs and resources in all nei^*borhoods; cisslSt 

cdTTiunitles with a child care development prograij deslgried to lirprove 

family and neig^boihood life and all existing fofrns of ehild care; and , ^ 

requlrt? effectl^re regulation of foirrally or^ilzed day care. 

Ihe i^t majority of infoiTral child care arxanssnents Involve sirall 
•* « • * ' 

nirri^ers of children well belcw the licensing llndts'. It Is the llcen^able ^ 
o - » , ' 

slt»^tions that r^ve unfaTOrable ad-olt-^hild ratios. lij^slation that 

plays into the th&sa^v*ith a vested interest In foxiiaX day care 

facilities will oaly CApond t^w sc^pe of virtually uncontrallable approaches 

to day c^r?^ ixifoiTral i>ysU;n3.of child care, although they do ly official 

regulaticfU 4^ .iycr^aLle £b irsjrovcicrit throu.-ti hlrhl v d(?centrallzed _ 
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neighborhood approaches^. l*H?ded, Ixxrfever, is a pxxjg^am to address needs " 
at that level. " • ^ 

In condusicfi, your cornilttee probably hears 'mostly from those who 
seeR to deliver chll^ care services in ori^lzed facilities; my plea "is 

to give serious attention to the vast rajority of day care consa'ners wo 

<?■ 

are not^part of 3n articulate-^Ccnstituency. Ihese constsners have not beeai 
repmsented fairly by the or^uii2p<i day care interests. Day care needs 
have been mlsdlasnosed and inisrepresented by tl^e day care movement, 
is tine to piATsue a nnre de.nocratic approach to day care that is based on 
greater radth in the child rearLng potentials of family setting?, if once 
given the benefit of ' sipportive .policies and services. 

Thank you for giving ne this opportiriity. Attached also are copies 
c5f ;reprintG that arpUfy iry rernancs . 
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NEIGHBORHOOD FAMILt DAY CARE AS A CHILO-REARING ywiRONHEHT* t. 
Arthur C. Emien 

# In order to draoitlze the 'Issues for this paper ! want to play, tjiule. 
with ^n^ -analogy between farilly day care and the brood behavior of the brown-t. 
headed cowbird whoiays^r eggs In the nests of other bfrds. -Family day / 
care occurs when for some reason such as fliatemaT ewployoent a child Is taken 
to the home of 4 nonrelatlve to spend part of Ms^,^y. The otKer family's 
hone Is apt to be nearby In the neighborhood, an^ the care^*the:jre$ult of i 
private arrirtgement wde.dfrectly between the two families, ftow the femle-— 
cowbiVd Is also a working mother who follows the cows or bison, and her 
nobility, is riade possible^y ^an absence of a series of Instincts: pairing, 
territory establishment, nest construction, brooding, and feeding.^ Cowbirds 
select so<ne surrogate nest-builder to sit on their eggs and raise their young. - 
for use as a sitter they nay pick soire misleadingly attractive host, sach «s^ 
the robin, who rejects the. strange eggs, or they pick, a more tolerant ho.-ae- 
Sody, .such -as- the song sparrow, who £he.erfully raises the «ixed'b/ood.2 On 
this continent cowbirds have laid -their eggs in the nests o? some 206 different 
species bfbirds, though only half of -these hosts (101) have been reported 
providing incubation of the eggs and Sbccess/ul rearing oV the cowbird' young. 

*This pa$er'',is based on reports- of the field Study of the Neighborhood family 
, Oay Care System, which Is funded by Child Welfare Research Grant #R-287 frofB 
the U. S. Children's Bureau, The field Study is a project of,the Tri-County 
Conmonity Council .in- cooperAt ion with Portland State University. . 

Ulderj H. Miller. "Social Parasites Among Birds,*' Scientific Monthly , 62 (1946), 
238-24$. , ' ^ . ' ' ' 

'^Herbert Frjedfflann^ Host Relations of the Parasitic Cowbirds . Smithsonian 
Institution, U. S.^ National Museun^lletin 233,, (Washington, 0. C.f Govern- 
me/Jt Printing Office, 190), pp. 72-73 and 168-171. ^ ' 

3ibid., p. 38. ' ^ \ 
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Though a succe&sful-adaputloh, the cowb1rd'$ behivlor Is suspect and 
fnttti with dlsipprovaj . I should like to read to you i briefs excerpt from 
The Burgess Bird Book for Children/ Though written fifty-yeirs ago it 
captures some ittltu'ies that are stilt with us regarding the wrking mother 
and the care .shie finds for her children In the neighborhood. 

Having other things to attend to, or rather having other • *" 

things to arou$e»h1s curiosity, Peter Rabbit-tJid not visit . ^ / 
'^he Old, Orchard for several days. When he did it'was to find ^ 
^the entire neighborhood quite^upset. There was in indignation 
meeTtng in progress around the tree in which Chebec ind his ^ / 
modest little wife h*d. their home. How the tongues -did clitter* 
* " Pjtttr ipt^ that sopv^ttxing tiid happened, but though he listened 
with all his night he couldn't make head or till of it. 

final ly^Peter inanaged to get the attention of Jenny Wren. « 

- - ' 

"'^What's happened?** demanded Pejer. "What's all thts fuss 
about?" . . * ' , , ' 

* J^nnyjiiren wis so excited that she couldn't keep still an^ 
Instant. Her shafp^little eyes snapped, and her tail was-carried , 
higher thin ever^.'^-It's a 'disgrace^^t^j^^i^disgrace to Xht whole 
featffere;d race, and sorjcthing ougJit to be done about^.tJJ[^^sputtered 
Jenny'. Tm i shamed to think tha^ such a contemjiti bl e creature ^ 
'wears feathers! I- an so'." * 

"But what's it all-a bout?" demanded -Peter impatiently.; 
"Do keep still Jona enough to tell ait. Who is thi^ contemptible 
creature?" * i . ' 

"Sally Sty," snipped Jenny Wren. "Sally Sly the Cowblrd, 



'Thornton W- Burgess, Jhe Burgess Bird Book far Children (N.Y.: Grossett-fr - 
Ounlap, 1919. 1947, fybb>. [ 
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1 hoped ^she v«a)dn*l aisgracc the Old Orckird this year* but she 

hAS. When Hr/tnd «rs^ Chcbcc returned froc getting their breftJc- 

fast this morning they found one.of'6ally'Sly's~#9gS'"in their 
. *nestr They are terribly upser, and I don't blane then». If I 

were in^thein place I sir.ply would throw thn egg.out.^Thjfs 

what Td do", I'd. throw that 'tgg out!** 

. Peter was puzzled. He blii^kea^his eyes and stroked his^ 

whisy.rs as he tried to Understand what it alt twant. "Who is 
Sally Sly. and what did she do that foV?- he finally ven^iired. 
• "Vor goodness sake, Peter Kabbit, do yoo mean to tell roe 

you don't KnoH who Sally Sly is?" Then without wai ting for Peter 
to reply,^Jenny rattled on. "She/s a n^er of the Blackfai.rd 
family and she's the U«1est. n)OSt good-for-nothing, sneakiest,^ 

♦most unfeeling and post sel fish .wretch I know qfV* ^Oepny paused 
long enough lo get her breath. "She laid that egg in Che)>ec's 
neit because she is.too Jazy to build a nest of her own and too 
selfish to tike cace of her; own children.*^ 

Jenny Wren*i indignation has Us counterpart- in the aftitutfe of society 
not only ^ard maternal ^employment, but also toward private family day c^arc 
arrangenents which are stereotyped in such, disparaging leHns as "makeshift 
arrangetnents." -babysitting.'^ or "neglect.'* ' In.another, piper 1 have argued 
"that the evidence does not support such charges as general i'iations abo^t 
the'popul/t^on or the f antasy that these l^''^^^J^'^^''^'^''^J^^ 



OJfof Business byJicensin^.pr. by competition from new and better day care^ 
facil4ties.6 Private family (J*y care has been^pro^dins^foc close to 20< 

" — • ^~r^] ' i ] tA 

S^Ibid.. pp. 40-41. • " ' 

"^Arthur C. EniJen. -Realistic Planning for the Day Cire Consumer - |^cUl 
Wbrk- Practice. 1970 (New York;*Colurnbia Univecsity Press. 1970). J>p.l27.142 
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Of the children of working nothers,^ and It Is reasontbTe to klsmt thAt 

f * ♦ - • 

thls-type of- child care will persist. ^ . 1 * - % 

WUhout indignation, then; Tet us e'Mmine^some patterns of behavior of 
^rk\ng mothers and th^ir neighboVhood caregivers or sitters, which we Have 
discovered in tl»e field Study, in looking at f wily- day- care as ^a child- 
rearing environinent, the Field Study hiS- stepped- b^ ck. f rom questions about 
the response of the child to day care, imporUnt as that is, has paid> 
attention rather ta the life circumstances, attitudes, and behaviors prlenarlly 
Of the nother and the caregiver, for u is these behaviors and conditions . 
that both-create and constitute the ptoxlful environment for the chi4d. 
Then, in the* second half qf thfs paper we^all shift our attention to the 
ecology Of the private family day care arrangement, discussing its reUtion- 
shipjto its envfronntent,^ the neljjhborhowl, forHn the matchmiker role of 
neighbors we believe we have fouTiici « 'way^ of reaching and,ass1stl"ng ttes^ 
who Mke private family day care arrangctnents. : *■ 

- ' Arrangements Between Friends- and 

- ' - Arrangements B<ftween Strangers 

One -oC the most Intriguing ietenro^nants of family day care behavior Is* - 

the nature of 'the relationship between mother and caregiver ^Incc by~de- 

finitioo family day care Involves the tse- of nonrelatives, we are tflking 

about I population of persons who turn beyond. kinship resources and who neither 

.benefit from nor are constrained by k.1nsh1p norms about Tielping with child care. 

"The norms and, role expectations goyf ruling beh*v1or between neighbors,- between 

friends, arid betweien itrangers* become relevant but by no means^ clear when 

these relations are (nlxed. If the mother and caregiver are already friends, 

how do they confine their friendship with the business, aspect of^th e arrange- , 

7- — — — ^ ^ ' — — : 

'Seth Low and Pearl G. Splndler, Child Care Arrangcnents of Working Mothers 
' in the United" States . .Children's^Bureau Publication No, 461-196g (Washlngtcfn 
D.C.: U.S. Gove rtwent Printing Office, .1968), p. 71. « , ' 
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mnt, which fs after tU^i^rt or 1es& contractual^agreeiaent U exchange 
«oney for service? Or ,lf tfeey arrstrangeVs with only th« briefest of ic- 
qwlntance when they contract the child care arrangement, do they re»Mln' 
businesslike and d1s(»nt oir do they become friends who .Increasingly share 
a social life tver and beyond the Instrunental requlrenents for Mintalning 
" the arrangement? Indeed, -how do they maintain the relationship? 

Let me ndw present-some data basest on 104 >rnother-s1tter pairs Qf whom * 
39 defined theoeelves as" friends" when the arrangement began,^and'6S of whom 
were "strangers" whose contact •wilh'tne another was, a response to classi- 
fled newspaper ad or was englneere'd by ^ friend or some other third party 
ac^ng in a matchmaking capacity. AM of the analyses I an oof ng to.preseiit 



were done separately for l^ese two^^grpups friends and. strangers — because 
the differences bstween arrangerrents that began. between friends and arrange- 

ovists that began between strangers-proved.'to be of overriding significance, 

t ' - ■ * ^ ' ^ 

The dynamics of mother* sitter relations are .dramatically different for the 
two groups whose, origffns were diffei;ent, ^ ^ ' 

But what is friendship? ' !n the first place, our 39 friends were friends 
because they both said they knew each other already. The degree of ^friend- 
ship- or "closeness" between the two families wasjneasured by the scales showjj 
in Table L Natural ly, those begarv as. friends scored higher on this scale- 
,tfan did the stra^ngers,. But the avera'^fe duration of tfie arrangement at time 
Of interview when the data were collected was six months, giving ampU time 
for old friendshi(>s to founder or new ones to develops and this -is exactly 
what 'happened, * * 

^s— ^ ^ — ■ r~ 1 rrz ~ 

mow for strangers, a, developing friendship or closeness between the 
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Table 1 



SITT.£R*S VIEW OF-INUR-FAMILY CLOSENESS IN THIS ARRAH'GEMENT 



- .The fiolher i$ one of m/ closes, friefuis. 
-."Our famiMcs o.ften get together* - < 

I only see^ the mother when $>tlle4yes-tfn^ptcks„ 



up her c7)11d. 
The^ff!othfer,ahd I anjoy getting together. 

The fpother^and I ^ft and talk to each other 

^or hours..,.., n . 

" Our^faoilllts are so flose It's as If we were 
relatives*-^ — ^ 

Loftcn vis1t-.with this child or have him visit 
ma evcn.whe/J I. am not babysitting, him. 

' **' ''\ 
One reason I babysltVor-this iwJther. is, tha,t 
our chi.ldren are friends.- 
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families was associated mUK various. validity ewasures and with an endu-ing 
arrangement,. but with little else. For strangers the d</gree of friendship 
was alnost completely. 1ndepeT>dent'of'''the sources of satisfaction and dlssatls^ 
faction exper1er>ce^ In the arrangement. See Table 2^ Not so for-arrange- • 
iwnts between friends. In which Inter-family closeness was^ associated with . 
« S^Jti^lcty of measurJs of sitter's satisfaction, S«e Table 3, The sare 
pattern' was found for^thcrs and sitters alike, - ' 

Tables 2 and 3 here 

*' • "* 

For the most p*rt the, two groups of ci revivers did not olffer .signifi- 
cantly In the anount cif satUfattlon.dr dissatisfaction they reported on 
a variety 6f^ scales..^ It w«s only In" Ihe.patterni that the s*ory Is told. 
Two variables ware found to be at the center of -sllghtly overlapping clusters_of 
correlations. They are the etnotional drain and role strain. .The s'cales used ^ 
to ineasure them are shown in Tables 4 and &. * ^ 

r ~ 

^ . t \ ' Tables 4"arJ 5 here \^ ^ 

For each of the two grouDS ^separately, friends and strangers, a fnuU1ple> 
regression shows how rnuch vf the variance of role strain or of eno\1onal 
drain was. accQuoted^f or i/wh^ch predictors entered first, and which ao;1tl6nal 
variables contrWjute ^ijnlf Icantly to the prediction. In the pie chart, a * 
conplete circle woufld '.^present'lOOX of the -variance, 

LpoRIng firi-t atfthe caregivers who sat, for friends,'! interpret the 
resuUs showb In Figures 1 and 2 a$ follows. For friends the, sources of , f 
strain, and drain appear to have two,elencnts that distinguish their ^arrange- 
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Table 2 ' 
Care Givers for Strangers- N>« 65 



SmtR'S VIEWvOF INTCR-FAMILY CLOSENESS IN THIS ARRANGEMENT 



Source* of SatisficUop • 
. Jiother interviewer's rating; l<o*s satisfaction with the si*-ch relationship, 
.i^other's jo>. satisfaction and job ralfct advantage. 

Vdlidity-I'casures . , , , * • - 

• k How sitter»feels**'S^e gets a long with the nother. , ' , * 

> Si*tter*s Veport.cf the length of time she has known the nother. 

» ' ^ '• T'-'^ 

, . . 
Duration t>f this arrangein^t at time of interview. 

i?Other*$ "View *of inter- family closeness in^vhis arrangement. 

SUter interviewer's rating; Resep^les an "extended family" arrangsmCnt. 

' Setter interviewer's rating; Resersbles an •'alTiance" arrangement. - 

Total duration df^ this a rrangetnent. - ^ 

Sitter^^ntcrvievier's rating: Resefpbles a iconnerciar arrangement. 



-%33 
-.32 

.53 
, .49 
/.47 
.45 
.43 
.42 
.39 
-.32 



t 0 

4 
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Urc Giver's for friends N » 39 



SITTER'S VIEW OF INTER-FAMILY CLOSENESS, IN THIS ARRANGEMENT 

\ ■ : : — r-— 

Sources oTSatisfaction * 
1^ ^ ^ !;itter interviewer's rating: Si 's satisfactipn with the si-mo relationship. 
Sitter's satisfaction with thf^ w>ther*s concern for her child. 
Sitter intcrviewcr^'s ratings Si'i satisfaction with the nio-ch relationship. 
Sitter's dissatisfaction with this mother's long hou^s and lack.'of planfulness. 
Sitter*5. disadvantage in the babysitting, jwrlcet. 

* Sitter's ov/n rating of her satisfaction with this arrangement. 

: :?ather interviewer's rating: Mo's satisfaction with th^ no-ch relationship. 

* ■ Sitter's approval^ of ^this another's discipline. * 

Si ttcr's. strain fr05J corspeting requirements. of family and sitter roles. 

f , . * - 

Val^idity r!edsurcs ' &>^.'^ 

Sitter Interviewer 's„ raj jng: Resembles a ^conaercial" arr.angcfnent. 

^ ^ father's view of i»vter-family closeness jp^ ^his arrangement. , 

»<^w sitter feels, she, gets alon? with th^ «)ther. . *. ^ 

Sitter Interviewer's rating :_KeseiDbile$- an ^extendetf^fainTTyT^arrangement. 

* * fitter's lack of continuity in day care giver role. 

* ' ' , ■» 

'' Sitter intervi^er's rating: Resembles an •'alliance" ajringement,.*- 

. ^ . ^ ' * .t 
Mother interviewer's rat+ng. Resembles a "commercial.*;:* rr*n9C"«'*^. 
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Table 4 



SITTCR'S fEELU^G Wt CARING FM THIS MOTHER'S CHILD IS AN EMOTfOflAL DRAIN 





Kean 


Standard Factor 
deviation .Loadipgs 


The children are too much for me. 


-2.26;.. 


0,85 


,78 


* 

I have trouble with her children because 
they ire so spoiled. 


-1.90 


1,41 




1 like tKe >iiy he>^children "behave. I 


41,65 


r.06 




rv>tbers ar* always pleased with the way! have 
things fixed up to take- care of children. 


*1 ,55 


0.84 


. --58 „ 


her child gets on nerves more often than Vd 
like. 


- 1 mW 


1 .32 


.57 


' > I get tired of the.r.other talking' about her 
trouble with the' child at hoffle.*- 


-2.03 


' 0,95 


^54 


Jfcr child is a real pleasure to ,.be around. 


+1,77 


1,17 


-.53 " , 


> Taking care of her chfld is Pore of a drain than 
I expected.' 


-1.85 


1,29 




/ ^ 'I take children whether they are s^ick or not. 


+0,56 


1.75 


-,40 


Sonc^dajiXreally-feel-ready-to^gi'ire^ tHc 
^ children uf>. , > 


-0,90 


1.78 


,33 


• .Her children are neat and Clean, 




.1.40 


-:30 



Cronbach's Cbefffcient Alpha 
^ Sitters 
Friend* -78, 
Strangers * •?t> 

\joul' .76 



He'an and Sundard Deviation 
Sitters 
. T S,0,. 
Friends' -16,5 8^61 

Strangers - -19.0 6^98 

Totil -l^J '7.69 
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Tables, 



SlTTck^S STRAIJi'rROrt COtlPUIfJG RLQulREMtNTS Of FAMILY AND SITTER ROLES 





' Kean 


deviation 


• 

Factor 
Loadings 


I just can't Kinsge to keep \ht house the wjy 
I v/oni to^ith children around all the tine. 


* 

-0.48 


K87 ' 


-.71, 


I tbinic i (Jay care giver is usually not paid 


♦0.10- 


V 1.77 


-.62 


I find tfidt of-ten the srother expects the 
sitter to do toa-svuch , ^ 


^-0.66 


1.61 


-.58- 


I'*m not satisfied with t^e anount of 
iftcney. I con ^F^lce babysitting. 


-1.23 


1,59 

J 


-.57' " 


I find that i?y babysitting is hard on my" 
own faiaily, , - _ 


-0.50 


1.60 


-.54 


liotbers i<5pose on sitters. 


-0.46 


1.66 


-.51 


t'/ huiUnd gets u^set. sofr^-ticies because "he 
feds that I do core for ncthers and 
children ihan^I need to. 


-0.73 


1.81 ^ 


^ -.35 


,:iDif»er5'»re ysually considerate of sitters. 


+i;58 


' 1.02 


.33 


c 

Cronbach's Coefficient/Alpha 








Sitters 






Friends 


.&1 






^Strangers ^ 


.83 






*Total 


.82 






• 

♦ Kean and Standard Deviation 




• 




Sitters 








X S.D. 




'J 


Friends 


-4.7 8.35 






^trangfcri^^ 


^ 0.88 






' Total 


-5.6 -8.68 

"> 
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ments from arrangencnts wdc between strangers. On^ of these elewnts Is 
the nanl^est content of dissatisfaction, which "differs for strtln and for 
drain. Role strain In sitting for friends Involves a general dissatisfaction 
with the role and more Sj)eclf Ically centers around •tt>c hours per day and 
the days per week the child is In care and around the planfulness and denand- 
lngr»ess of the mother regarding those hours. It Is as if , the sitter got* her- 
'self In for bore than she had arvticlpa<ed. £>»otlonal drain centers around 
the child's idjustrnent as. an issue. HOhevex, both strain and drain Involve 
an elenent o^r interpersonal attitude concerning questions of ilpa^nance an^ 
status differences and the adaptive nannftr in which differences tre recon- 
ciled within t^ relationship. The use of a friend as a regular caregiver 
r<y itself Int^duce discrepancies that, are Incompatible with the Ultlal 
degree of equal^jty In the friendship and that becor.e sources of tension as 
tlme^^oes^. \ 



Figures 1 and 2 here 



For caregiver^ who sit for strangers, however, and who start out wicthin 
the context of a contractu*), instrumental, and less friendship-based relatlon- 
ship, the source ^of y train and dr^ln Is not the wnner of relating but the 
possibility of exploitation, unfair exchange, or disadvantage In Wh^t must 
be a reciprocal b i 
functjon of feell 
ecooomlc elenent 



lan^e of satisfactions. For this group* rol6 strain Is a 
g powerless or disadvantaged In the babysitting role. An 
^n thl^ sense of disadvantage is also present. Ernotlonal 



drain follows consistently wftfi role strain and Involves dissatisfaction with 
the pother's long iours and lack of planfulness, disapproval of the mother's 
discipline, and dllsatlsfactlon.wlth-the^chlld's adjustinent, along with some 
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-questiooing^of the mother's concern for her child a^source of dissitJs- 
fiction. Thus, one sees for the c*reg1vers who sit f^or stringers i.feeling 
that ciring for this chDd Is an enotlonil Qriln expressed as « function of 
4 set of possible d1s5*t1sf*ct1ons. Though the feeling of drain m»y reflect 
the pressures of child tc*re,^ notice th*t the concerns' *re «11 around the ^ 
child and child care. 

Figures 3 and 4 here 



^ I must at this point correct a misleading Impression which my have been 
given In describing these analyse^ of the correlates of strain and drajnl 
The degree of satisfaction reported by these sitters has been "generally quite 
Kigh. After all, we have been reporting the responses of those wWo succeeded 
In miking relatively successful family day care arrangements. Thus what were 
Identified are the potential sogrces of dissatisfaction which these caregivers 
endeavored successful ly- to avoid. We have Identified some of the conditions 
under which- mothers and caregivers make arrangements w1th» which the/ will be 
satisfied. ' 

I should now like toyry to draw together into one conclusion the results 
of these" tw kinds of analyies—the conparison of the patterns of correlations 
^nd the comparison of the four multiple regressions. J t 'Would appear that, in 
arrangetnents that begin between wOf?en 'nho have known each other before the 
arrangement begins, friendship is the bond or social glue-that holds, the ar- 
rangement together. The degree of xiontinulng friendship is associated with 
the degree-of: satisfaction with^the arrangement. ? On the other hatKi dissatis- 
faction-threatens the relationship as well as the arrangement. Furthermore, 
the strains and drains of a da/ care arrangement,between friendsr seem to in- 
volve problems pf status, dominance, and interpersonal issues. It My well be 

129 • ' 



that when a previously existing relationship. Is the bond for a day care 
arranseoent, dissatisfaction will be tolerated that >«u1d'd{;srupt an arrange- 
ment between strangers. But our data bring. to. mind the old inaxlm about not 
doing business with friends. Respondent spoke of how hard It is to-redefine 
the nature of a friendship relationship in a (nore contractual direction, 
friends report difficulty in being able to cofrvmjnicate freely about problems, 
thit arise In the day pare arrangement, espccfalty if It does Involve redefin- 
ing the nature of the, relationship. There Is risk-of losing a friend. 

" By contrast, those who start out with an Initially contractual relation- 
ship between strangers tend to develop a rore extensive systenvof mutual 
satisfactions which are not associated with the degree of friendship. Ap- 
parently for Strangers It Is the balanced exchange>of satisfactions, the 
reciprocity, that serves as the bond. There is freedom to regulate the de- 
<- gree of closeness or distance, and the nonns more clearly encourage discussing 
the practical, Instrucentajl conditions of the arrangecjent, not only from the 
beginning but as problems arise. Within the contractual context Of the re- 
lationship, friendships d6 develop, and when ttiey do t>jey provide an extra . 
bonust the closeness is associated .with an enduring arrangement. . 

The implications 'Of the data Were especially Interesting to me because 
they contained sore .surprises. Initial impres'slons and hypotheses formulated 
a few years ago led us to expect that the rrost satisfactory type of family 
day care girrangenent and one that provided tfie child wi th ^the most favorable 
environment would be that rode between friends In whiclii the closeness between 
tSe two families provided^he chlld.wlth a familiar situation, an "extended 
fam11y**-like setting. Rather than 90 Jo almost unknown and unfamll'lar 
world of discrepant role expectations, he would have one world not tiw, a .' 
wocld of extensive interaction between the two families and of shared values 
ind understandings. This type of, arrangement does exist, but ft tends not to 
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be as serviccihle Unless the friendship is strong and the level or satis- * 
fiction high. | — . 

Un the other fiand» since most U^Uy diy care irrangefnents probably ar^ 
not^TUde between friends anyway- but.betwe^n ^strangers, it is of some comfort 
to know that this can be a favorable way for an arrangement to sUrt and that 
reasonably satisfKtory arrangen^nts. can be develope^d, in which a de9ree of 
friendship can arise, and in which ttie express ive^needs of= th'c child and the 
ejtpressive nejsds |of tbe sitter are net lTi a mutuabway. 

It should n^t be assutned that styrangers provide a inbre favorable child-, 
•rearing situation than friends. A^inore apt interpretation is that friends 
can assixne or take for granted what tmist become the manifest fdtus of inter- 
action between strangers. 

It, might easily be assufned that caregivers who 'sit for strangers might 
be highly cooner^cial in,,their orientation and notiVatipn to give care- 
Three kinds of evidence point^to a contrary conclusion» however, at least 
for the jample under consideration; ' 

(1) A scale neasuriog. sittec's perceived economic need":to babysitw^Sv 
only moderately correlated with low family income. This is not surprising 
iUicf if a woflvaft*s economic need to work were great^ she would not be per- 
forming the care^iving^Vole which, for our sample,- contributed less than c 
$1,000 a year "to family income. i ' * \ 

(2) An analysis of the rotivational correlates of the sitter's a^^jjoujt^ 
of day care business found the contributions of the expressive need to sit , 
sfrongltr ajid more pervasive than the economic need to sit. "Amount of day 
care business**' was an index based on the number of children cared for and 
the income-derive d"fr on it. - - ^-^.-^ 

(3) The expressive need" to babysit entered into'' the multiple regression 
of emotional tlrain for strangers, negatively perhaps as an antidote to _ 
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WK)'£itf^4! drain for .those cafegivers. In sum. at least for this sample, the 
caregivers did not-appear.is a r>erceftary. lot, but rather as women who found - 
the role gratifying. They secncd .Xo enjoy tailing care of ch'lldren^and were - 
not simply iJoing It for noney.or as a favor for /-friend. 

^ Jjhe- Neighborhood Holds the Key to TacilitattHg 
HowTPrivat-e Farafly, Pay Care Arrangements are Macfe 

We have just taken t look at the lucky ones. They had' child care arrange 
inents with a inedian duration of over one year. Other Field Study sam^^ had 
nedf an duraticrs of one, two, or three indnths. Many of the women described 
above had. had a series of previous day'^care arrangecients. Private family day 
care Pi beset by probleins, and instability is one. of thera. 

The field St<?dy tries to understand and deal with this problem of discon- 
tinuity for the child in private family day care. Our assumption is that ar^ 

r!itngec«nts can be stabilized by Improving the comlltions under which -^they are. 

**'•«■' 

made. ^ point of entry was found by pitting together fdur elements: 
^ (l) The babysitting crises of worHng^motherS who need help In finding 
child care; ^ ' ' ^ ' ' 

.{21) The potential resources of wonen motivated to give cire; 

(3} The matchmaking activities of certain neighbors; and, 

(4) fxpert consultation for the mjtchnakers. 

These are tiie elements- of .a new k\nd of day care service which we have 
been calling the Day Care Neighbor Service. The results of a two-year demons^ 
tratlon of the service, which )iave just been reporte^,^ show that private 
fanily day care does not take place in a vacuum but within a nei<)hb6rhocd 

8 * ' * , 

The. results*are described arKi evaluated in Arthur C. Enlen andiEunice L. 
W4tson, Matchnakino in Neighborhood Uay Care: A Descriptive Study of the 
Day Care Neighbor service . Originally developed on a pilot basis by the 
Day Care Exchange Project (Child Wtlfare Demonitration Grant I0-U5). the 
servi ce wts further developed b^th? F ield Study of t he Neighborhood Family 
OayTare Systera (Ch4'l d Welfare Research Grant #R>287}. Both of these grants 



have. been from the U. S. Children*s Bureau. . The Director of the Day Care 
Neighbor Service 'Is Alice H. Collins. 
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nitchwklng system whfch can b€- strengtheoed. 

Tht Uiy C*rc Heighbor Service** Is -i different kind of diy c«re service. 
It does not directly prpvide dav %re» it does not supervise d«y c«fe» and 
it does not even require the day care consuner to make contact. with- an agency. 
The 'se?'vice>-jkes 1£ possible to intervene at the neighborhood level ^where 
families privately and without* benefit of a Social agency make day care ar-* « 
rangewnts with neighborhood "sitters" dr caregivers. The approach , is indi- 
^rect and ciakcs use of fnforrfal relationships to provide a service that is ^ 
* -decen trail zed to the level oV the neighborhood. The. purpbse of the serVice 

fs^ to strengthen existing child care arrangements, recruit new da^ care 

f 

givers, and facilitate the information and referral processes by which new 
arrangements ate frade. 

The, method of irftervention^ involves a creative use of consul tatiort'Ky 

social workers who avo)d^ working directly with nothers -or sitters; instead 

« . 

they provide Consultation to *day care neishbors** who, in turn, help the 
potential users and -givers of care to find each other andyto make bv teal ly ♦ 
satisfactory arrangements. * . , ^ *'-»^ 

These neighborhood Woinen are discovercd-in the act not only-of -giving 
^ child care Iheolselvcs, but also of.being hfclpful to thefrr neighbors in 
meeting daily babysitting crises.^ In any neightorhood one is apt to find 
such hdfne-centefed women who |jf\pw. the^t^er car?givers\in tJieir lofcalities 
arvd'wt^ arjvjctlvely interested 'in-the liVes of others. Responding at ^ 
monwnts of need, they serve as a maximaKy availabTe third pai j to help 



— >~ . — »- — ■ I ■ , 

V ^The method and technique of intervention have been described in Alice H.' 
Collins, Eunice l,«Hatson,. The Day Care Ntiqhbor Servicer A Handbook for 
the Organ izaji on and. Ope rat ion o^a^ Wew Approich to Family DaV Care . 



nd: Tri-CountyrConnunity. Council ,^l96f ). 
Set also AVice H. Collins, "Sow Efforts tb ln^rove Private Family Day Care/ 
Children^ 13 (July-AggustMSW), U5-149. ' . • . ' 
Alice H. Collins, Arthur ft. &iltf\,- Eunice L. Hahon, "The.Qay Care »^ts|hbor, 
Service: An Interventive Experiment," Cowwuni tV ^ Men Ul ^Health Journal, 
5 (June, 1969), 219-224. '- " " 
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neighbors: with the process of rjking child C4re *rrangemen{s. ** 
oThi/s the discovery that there ex1»ts a natural neighboring role In 
'd*y C*re natfers wis capitalized on as the basis for bul\d1ng a**serv1ce. 
iiore than a dozen ddy care neighbors were discovered and provided' with 
skilled social work consultation in their hones .and 6y; telephone. They , 
were paid a token fee of S21> a njonth. With this kind of suppoft the^e 
day care, neighbors were encouraged to ^-onLinue, to Improve.s and to Increase 
their neighboring activities. The social work. consultants confJfied their 
contacts "^to the day care naighboivs, and post of the day care neighbors c^on- 
tinued to -perform their roles for^the duration of the d&nonstratlon, reach- 

4ng a Urge number of private farally rfay care arra'ngenents. 

/ ' * , O o ' ' ' * 

. ^ Briefly, what-were the results?- 

"(l') Thirteen out of fifteen (day care neighbors continued perforntlng 

in their roles from the ttme they were recruited until termination of the; 

uo^'^nsjLration. 

(2-) The service was repllcited under partial Ty new conditions showing 
that the vucc,ess,w*s not 4>vfJuke^the first tine* ' 

(3) Dcs'plt'e variations In the. nurnber of requests that cane to the var- 
ious day care neighbors, all oY then^perfor/red to some extent. each of tht 
, four functions o? the' service intortr*tian and referral, recruitment, 
matchmaking, maintenance and education. ' 

,v , (^) Using tfie obtained .volune figures^ as the best extimite of whrt 
, the fervice,can do and anticipating a full coDplj^n^ otf \S day care neigh- 
bors, one cotfld kxpect in one year to receive 482 requests for day care 
froin 346 care users for 554 children. M^hese figures underestimate Sie total 
nun^r of children reached by the service;. If *one counts -also the care* 
> givers' xmd children, a cons^ervative estimate would place at mor^ than 882 
the number of children's lives that the. Day Care Fejghbor Service ^would have 
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the Cdp4.bih'ty of reaching indlVectly within the course of * year. See 
Table 6. ' ^ ' , 

, [ ^: 

'/ 

Table 6 here 

' ;^ 

Of these user requ^sts approxirately 78X would result in a coapjeted'- 
day care arcangement, and 49X would resylt in arrangetnents witched .by a day 
care neiohbor. Although significant variation ,wa5 found. in the mitchtnaking 
styles and success ratios of the day care neighbors, the percentage of re-, 
quests r^sultin^ in an arrangenent^one way or anothe1"'remaine<J* stable witti 
little^ variation. We concluded that the service facilitated the way in 
which arrangetnents are. wde^but did not increase their numbers. 
* .(5), The sefvice succeeded \u reaching the target population. Regarding 
the applicability of the service, we found that it; * 

a. Reaches the users of full -tine, part-tW and^i^rregular day care 
arrangertnts nade both for p^ternal'^employnieat and. for other ^ 
special reasons, ^ ' . *" ^ ' ^ 

b. Rj^aches^ both how care and fanfily. day care," but especially "the 
' latter, }, ^ ^ ^ 

c. Rt^ches arrangenentwrad^or infants, preschoolers and school* 
age children, but especially for the child under six. 

d. Reaches woc^n who can <)e recruited to provide day care in their 
own hon)es, 

e. Reaches da/ care arrangenients early in the Arrangenent process 
and provides 50(r« licaUed knowledge of them over the continuing 

"p^iriod-of t<f«. 

f. Reaches the children who experience repeated discontinuity of 
child Care- ^ > 
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Tabje 6 



The £sti{r4ted Kumber of Persons 
Uho Can. Be Reached by the 0«y 
C*re Ne<9hbor Service 



Totals for-the Monthly Yearly Yearly Estioite 
24 cjooth deraon- Average » Average- for^jnit of 
strition ^ per-DCW per OCH 15 DCWs . 



Kusiber of user requests 

, NuT<ber of cire users 

Nuraber of children (users) 

Kunber 'Of caregiver requests 

Kocber of caregivers - 

tobei^'Of^caVeglvers' oWn 
children under 12 (estlnited 
from p^nel stijdy data) 

Number of children-reached 



' 589 


2.68 


32 


482 




422 


1,92 


23 ^ 


346 




^677 


3.08 


37 


554 




.272 


1.24 


15 


223 




200 


-.91 


11 


'164 




4oa 


r.82 


22 ^ 


328 ' 




1077 


4.90 


- 59 


882 
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g. ^Reaches 5occ instir.ces of ibosc, neglect, and Mnideqaite super- ^ 
f vfsion that ire visible within the nelghborhood. 

The- service Is^n^Qt a universal «thod, how^^r, for reaching those who 
iiake day care arrangertnts. The service has the following limitations with 
respect to Its applicability: 

a. Day care neighboring .tends to be territorially specialized, taking 
on the characteristics of the ne)9hborhQi>d, whether an apartntent 
building, a trailer court, or an established residential area, and 
exWKndlng nalnly to the network of associations that the neighbor 
has. Thus the reach of a Uay Care Neighbor Service Is United to 
whatever socioeconomic and ethnic groups are a part of the system 
>of contacts of the neighbors Within the service; Furthermore, 
within a given geographic area there ntay be inadequate coverage,, 
that is, not enough day care , neighbors. 

b^ Not all day care users nake their day care arrangements through 
an intemediary, whether a day care neighbor, friend, or relative. 
Sosie turn directly to a friend and -ask her to take the child, 
while others respond to newspaper ads. In two independent samples 
^ studied in thj^ Field Study, approxinately. one-third of the day 

care arrangements involved the use 'Of some kind of a thlfd p<rty 
^ in facilitating the making of the arrangeinent. Day care neigh- 
bors are third-party intennediarles of an informal .variety. Pre- 
sumably (nany day care consutners v«uld prefer other approaches 
to making arrangements. 

c. The Day.Care Neighbor Service^is applicable only to those who ' 
contract prlvately for their day care arrangeinents. This Involves 
an exchange of money for services and independent selection of 
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* the child care arranpcnent by the day care consirer. Agjjn, 
rany coosiners prefer fomal referral channel^ and the prb- 
ftiiiomUy developed. and edycatfonally enrkhed day care programs. 
Tiirtherrore, r*ny nee/the services afforded by professional 
agencies. 

The effectiveness of the Oay Care Neighbor Service was not evaluated. 
It Would be difficult to assess, of course, because the Interyexjtlon adds 
such a snail lncre<nertt of change' Into the natural situation It is designed 
to affect. $o/nc soclrt progrars create power/ul new envlronsenjj 'designed to 
have a passive Impact upon a small nurrber o,f persons, and" the results are apt 
to be dramatic. By contrast as an Instrunant oV change the Oay ^are. Neighbor 
Service 1$ designed to achieve linslted results-wlth a lar^.n{jri>er of nelgh- 
borhood conUcts klth^a small unit cost. It operates on the principle of 
r4klng wxloum use of the least effort necessary to strengt.hen ongoing, 
social processes without disturbing the neighborhood sta'tui -of' the behavior 
Involved, Though It reaches systems of behavior that have been relatively 
inaccessible to'^^rganlzed day. care prograns, the iJotlceaMa effect i^y.bt 
small when the objective Is, for eitanple, to Help fa'felHes to nike better 
day care decisions than they otherwise nslght, or to provl^de a chlld.wlth a 
jnore favorable and stable situation than he otherwise might have. 

It 1$ always teoptlng to believe that results are attributable to the / 
power of the Intervention, but the results of the Day Care Neighbor Service 
oiay also be seen as attributable to the effective use of the service by 
the givers and users of day care. And the outcome of the day care arrange - 
menMs probably even rvjre Importantly the result of Interactions between, 
caregiver and care user. This point Is Illustrated In Figure 5. The outcome 
data Illustrated In the figure Represent the effects of; 
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(1) the Input frOfl the service (th*t is the interventions of the 
diy -cAre neighbors «hd -their consultants)* 

(2) the contribution of Additional referral sources in the community, 

(3) the use of the service* 

(4) the role behaviors of caregivers and care users vis-a-vis each 
other, as detemined by 

5) theJr own life circ»*nstances, attitudes and behavior patterns. 



Figure 5 here 



It is important to recognize that the results reported represent a- pro- 
duct of the entire system of behaviors shown in Figure 5. The evaluation 
only purported to show that the Day Care Heighbor Service "works" as a 
part of that system. Indeed, it is the operation of the system thit was 
assessed in^ evaluating the feasibility. of the program model. 

To return to the original analogy, whether or not the cowbird'and the 
song sparrow succeed in fledging the cowbirJ's young ruy depend on how well 
Feter Rabbit can get Jenny Wren to help out in the Old Orchard instead of 
Just scoTding. 
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FIELD STUbY OF THE.NEIGHfiORHOOD FAMILY, DAY CARE SYSTEM 



£•3* NoiilHwcftT S*vti» 
POftTLAND< OPteCON *7210 



/LViOTATED LIST Of P^tOJEpT PUBLICATIOrJS 



Articles, Conference Papers, an4 ■ onograph 
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C«W)«0L<lGICAtjV<N0TAUO LI$T OF PRO JECf PUBLICATIONS 
Part One: Articles, Conference Papers,^ and Honographs 



Collins,- Alice H. Day Care Exchange Project Report. Portland: Comnunity 
- Council, Dccerfcer 1966,. Ill pp. ^ ^ 

Final report of dcnonstration-research project. Children's Bureau 
Research Grant 0-135. It describes the preliminary steps toward 
a neighbortipod-based family day care progran originally planned 
as a ruersbership exchange which would identify and upgrade fanily 
day caregivers- and certify then.tb woricing mothers seeking high 
grade fanily day care. It was di»ring this project that the idea 
of tJiC; Day Care Neighbor Service was conceived, and the report 

^discusses how the focus changed tttrtrd vesting ths exchange func- 

*tion with central neighborhood figures. 



Collins, Alice H. "Soric Efforts to Improve Private Family Day/Care." 
Children , 13 (july-Augu'st 1966), 135-140. 

Describes the reasons for the change of focus from a central 
exchange service to the use of the existing fanijy day care 
system supported by social work consultation. 



Collins, Alice;H., Arthur C. Enlen, Eunice L. Watson. ''The Day Care 
Neighbor Service: An Interveative Experinent." Comnunity^ Itental 
Health Journal, 5(3) 1969, 219-224. (First presented at the 
^nual Keetlng of the American Orthopsychiatric Association, 
Washington, O.C., March 1967r) 

Abstract: In the United States,*rtK>re than one-ni 11 ion children 
^of working ppthers are cared for- in the homes of nori relatives. 
' i An infoma) social system exists through which mothers and day 
tare givers find each other, make, maintain, "and disiolve their 
private arrangements, almost entirely without the intervention 
of any social agency. This paper describes the development of a 
new kind of day care service using consultation methods for pre- 
ventive intervention at the neighbortiood level. This, •'Day Care 
Neighbor Service" provides^consultation to a neb^ork of women 
who-perfom an informal neighboring role in relation 'to family 
day care arrahge»-«nts. The primary, secondary, and tertiary 
preventive potentials i^pf this approach are discussed. 
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Enlen, Arthur C. Project Sunnary in Dale G. Uke^. et al.. 'Applied 

Behavioral Science: Current Projects Journal of Applied 
" Behavioral Science , 5 (1969). 380-2. • 

A-hnef sirnaiy of the airs and rationale of the Field Study- 



Con ins, Alice H. and Eunice L. Watson. "Exploring the «eighbortU)od 

Family pay Care- Sys ten." Social Casework ^((loveciber 1969), pp. 527-33. 

With an enphasis on implications for practice, this paper suggests 
the Rajor significance that day care arrangenents have for children 
and their families. The paper points out ideas that should be 
given due consideration at -the diagnostic and treat;nent level, 
and discusses the potential for extending the reach^of profes- 
sional social woricers through collaboration with day cara givers. 



Collins, Alice U. , Eunice L. Katson. The Day Care Keiohbor Service : '> 

A Handbook for the Organization and Opera t ion of a tiew Appn?ach / 

to Fani W dW-C^rt_. Portland: Tri-County Cbnnunity Council, 19G9 . / . 

17 pp. ' - ' ' ' • ^ 

This HandbooJris the "how to" and "why" publication that describes 
' the steps to be taken toward the establishment and naintenance 
of- a Day Care Neighbor Service. Based on the experience wt th 
the develbprwnt and detnonStration of such a service, the Handbook > 
discusses problects likely to be encouatered and gains likely to' * 
accrue. ' 



Collins, Alice M. "Consultation liethod as the Base for a Fanily Day 
Qare Service." A paper presented at the iJational Conference on 
Social Welfare, Chicago, 111., June 4, 1970. 8-Pp. 

The, Day Care neighbor Service- was based on nen tal health consulta- 
tion according to the-rbdel described by Gerald Caplan. The nan- 
ner in which tfifs'nb'del was modified and applied is briefly 
discussed. ' 
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Emlen,. Arthur C. ^'Realistic PlanntA^ for the Day Cart Cons ui'«r." 

Soci al work Practice > 1970. »ew Yori:: ColoQbia University Press, 

^ 1970. pp. 127-42. (First presented at the national Conference on 
Social JJelfare, Chicago, 111., June 4, 1970.) Reprinted in 
Readin os in Day Care , edited by Bcttye Caldwell, New Yori;: Holt, 
. Kjficna^t & Winston, 1971. 

Citing findings, fron tiie Field Study and otHer research, this 
paper presents a point of view about day care behavior. 
^,^Aract: This paper questions publjc a^itudes of disparagerx2nt 
toward: cfii Id. care that Js,prLvdtely arranged in neighbortftod 
horses, and cites research to shw that the widespread non-use 
of organized facilities is based on realistic alternative patterns 
of d'ay'^care behavior^ Sone determinants of day care use ^re dis- 
cussed, and an understanding of utilization behavior is seeaas 
the key to developinq quality day. care of different kinds. 



Enlen, Arthur C. "Principles of Program Plann^nq" and "Child Develop- 
ment in Day Care Prograns." ^rojjp Infant Care Prtjgrans: A Survey 
by Marion Ko^/ard. The Research Utilization and Inforr^jation Sharing 
Project, Cyesis Prograns Consortium, The George Jashington University, 
February 1971, pp. 95-lOS. This naterial was written at the Office 
of Child Developrent Day Care/Child Developnent Uorkshop at AirHe 
House, Uarrer\.ton, Virginia* July 22-31 , 1970, 

The first piece suggests sor^e principles designed to pake day 
c^ prograns. effective and favorable for children and their 
fanilies. The second piece presents a francwori, for identify^ 
ing the target populations in need of day care prograns of 
different kinds. Characteristics of six types of day care - 
are sinmarized. 



Enlen, Arthur C, aid Eunice L, Hatson. Jiatchnaking In iieichbbrtiood Day 
Care: A Descriptive Study of Day Care Heighbor Service . 
f*ort1and: Tri-County Connunity Council, 1970, 125 pp. 

Matchnakinq is a detailed report of the results obtained fron a two- 
year demonstration of the service. The results shot/ that private 
facjily day care does ;iot .take place in a vacuun but-withln a 
viable ncighbomood ciatchnaking systeni which can be strengt^icned. 
The report discusses the need for tha service and its objeGtives. 
The activities of thf day care neighbors are described and pwnthly 
voluhe figures are analyzed, shov;1ng how well the service suc- 
ceeded in reaching Its target population. A final chapter con* 
siders the validity assunptions underlying the service and sug- 
gests auspices to v/hich It could.be-attjched, ^ / 

• / ■ 
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£nleo» Arthur C* "Neighborhood facjily Da/^Care as ii-Child-Rearing 
Cnvironc^nt." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
Jiational Association for the Education of Young^Children, 
Boston, Mass., Hoverter 19, 1970. (To be published in Young 
Children .) 

This, paper is about ti»e behavior olf covvbirds, song spavro\/s, 
i/orking r>others,>and"sitters >*ho give fanlly day care. In t/o 
parts, the paper presents a sumary.of thr results reported in 
;iatchnakin_q and a detailed report^n the dynamics of moUjer- 
5i tter interaction *n the fataily day care arrangeoent, contrast- 
ing arrangements between friends and arranger^nts between .strangers. 



Collins, Alice H. "The Hore-Centered Uonan as a Potential PfX>tective^ 
Service Resource."' A "paper presented at the National Conference 
on Social Uelfare, Authors Forun, Dallas, Texas, «ay 17, 1971. 
11 pp. ' , . 

This paper discusses some Of the potentials of the Day Care ^ 
IJfrighbor S<y*vice for, protective services. As a consequence 
of a shall (Jef«nstrati,on in a neighborhood wi th a. high incidence 
of' neglect and abuse c<;rp)aints, it was denonst'-ated that Day 
c/«? neighbors could be fount and that they played a significant 
part fn interveriinrj directly in a protective capacity. Contact 
t with the day care neighbors afforded staff a unique opportunity 
to gain an understandinq of social conditions affecting children 
in settings othennse inaccessible to study. 



Enlen, Artljur Cv , ft. Callahan, E/?(oss, The Carrtpus Daby Inn: A Survey, 
of Student Opinion on Oniversity Da~Care, . Portland; School of 
^ Social work, Portland State University ,1971 . 55pp. 

ilot an integral part of th<f Field Study, conducted at Portland 
State University, this study nevertheless deals with fie problerr. 
f predicting u^e of -day car^ facilities, as \/el) as with 
titudes ta-zard university day care and its funding. 
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Enlen, Arthur C. %nd Belty A. Donoghue. Ch ild Care by Kitfi: A Study 
»f the_ Family Day- Care Relationships of itorkinq ftother Tlnd 
;?eiqhborhoodi Caregivers . * 

- Based on intervi«?Ws with both the mother anc^ sitter, this descrip- 
tive analysis of 104 -family day care arrangerrents presents a picture 
of, an^^energing type of social relationship, TKe monograph presents 
the theoretical francwork ot the Field Study which involves looking 
at the arrangenent as a patterned type of social relationship, as 
a socjal systen the stability of which is an issue, and as a social 
exchange- exanined via the perception of it by others and sitters. 

A chapter on nethod describes the kinds of neasurej and multi- 
variate analyses that were used to answer the central question 
"what are the sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction with the 
' fanily day care arrangeaents for mothers aad sitters?" The sanpling 
and liwtetions-of the study that should be kept in nind are also 
discussed. * . 

A description of the sarrple describes basic derographic character- 
istics of the working nothers and of the caregivers. Of special 
interest are the data on inconei stability of residence, job, and 
role; and the faciily sizes of <nothers who nake this type of arrange- 
nent. 

In describing the basic features of the arrangerent itself, most, 
Inportant for subsequent analysed of thcT report is how the arrangenent 
began (v/hether as •'friend" and "acquaintances'* or as ** strange rs**}— 
a difference in starting point that hcs divergent consequences for £he 
Social relationship developed :beti/een r>other and sitter. This chapter 
^also establishes fanily day care as a neighborhood phenonenon and as 
'a type of care preferred by its users. • * ' 

Cased' on data about th^ stages of fanlly deve'lopnenj^^af the nother 
and sitter, the nunber of children cared for, the respondents' earnings 
and^fanily incor^d and key attitudes i t is 'ftnind that econonic roti.ves 
take a back-seat to c^^iTd-care gratification aW experience as. 
explanations for'*t*ie nunber of children sitters are found to take cartj> 
tf}» Fanily day care eoerges as an^f^ote^i^rise that is esse"htially snail 
and non-comercial . " . » ' 

Partitioning the saciflle Into t/o groups**, "friends" and "strangers," 
{when the arrangement began) ijs validated by a. scale of "inter-family 
closeness ," and light is thrown on hov/ business and friendship nix in , 
day care\^ relationships for th.e tv/o groups. For friends satisfactions 
with the.^^rrangenent are correlated with the degree of closepess, 
while for ^strangers satisfactions with the-arrangertient are independent, 
of closeness. For strangers a high degree of fanily closeness is 
associated with an enduring arrangeircnt. w - . ' 



,* specific sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction with the daycare 
^rran-gcvnt are neasured independently for inothert and sitters and . 
are identlfjed by JX^ns of scales constmctou fron factor analytic 
procedures. The variety of specific sources of sVtis^fadtion a^d , 
dissatisfaction arfe "interesting in their own right and a. generally 

^ ^high level of satisfaction^is reported for.rjos-t sources. 

The investigation of nother and sitter satisfaction is carried 
further by neans of two general Kinds of analyses. The nothers* and 
sitters' 9)obaJ self-reportihg.of satisfaction with the arrangerent is 
, used as a cHleriQn of overall satisfaction, and the correlates Qf 
self-ratinq regarded as representing the most salient sources 
atisfactioQ-. This was done first by neans 6f sinple correlations 
een the scale scores and U»e ratings, and then by ineans of step-^ 
^ vfis\* raltiple regressions on the rating. Of practical and thepr^ti- 
cal significance is the finding that /or nothers;^ satisfaction ><i th 
tiie^.ii tter's concern for. the child stands out as the rost salient 
source of satisfaction.* 

An exar4nation of the correlation f?atrix and the v.an'dbleS for the 
friends and strangcirs group revealed that r»st of the sitter^satis- 
. factiorts ^nd dissatisfactions clustered around €wo focal variaMes.-- 
r<?le strairt'and- ef^tional drain. While both groups largely fianeged 
to avoid the strains and drains of the child care arrangenent, two 
* step-wjse nultiplc regressions confirrned the Evidence of the correla- 
tion p-^trlces that the sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction . 
differed for tlie two groups, Ue conclude that in arrangenents begun 
; beb/een woran v^ho have known each othev before the arrangenent begins, 
' friendship -is^^thtJ bond or* social glue that ^olus the arrangenent 
together. Continuing^friendship is associated wi th satisfactiqn wi th 
the arrangerent, •^od on. the other hand, dissatisfaction Uireatens 
the relationsh^ as well as the arrangenent. Furthemore the strains 
an'^ driins of^the day care arrangement between friends seen to involve 
prtb^Jc^c of status, dowi nance and inter-personal issue,s. It may^well 
be that when a previously existing relationship Is the bond for a 
day <:aro relationship," dissatisfaction will bor tolerated that would 
disrupt an arrangernent between strangers, but our data bring to nihd 
.<^^\t old naxin about hot doing business with friends. Respondents ' 
^ spoke about hai hard it is to redefine the nature of a friendship , 
Vt:ldtionship in a nore contractual direction. Friends report difficulty 
in being ab"«e to cornunicate f.^ V a'bout, problems i>»at arise in 5 day 
care-arrangei^^nt especially if it does involve redefining the nature 
' ^of the re^tionship. the're is risk of losing.a frierfd._ 

Oy contrast those i^o start out v.* th an initially coatractual relation-^ 
sbij/ bct;een stranners tend to develop a nore extensive systen of 
rutual satisfactions wMch are not associated with the degree of 
friendship. Apparently foflstrano^rs it is ^the balanced exchange 
of satis^factions, the reciprocity, th^t serves as the bond. There is 
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freedoh ^ regulat* the degree of dosen^ss or dfstarice, and the nom 
more clearly encourages discussing the practical instVuneatiil'*con- 
ditions\of the agrecnent, not only fron the^begionihg^Vut.as problems 
arise. ' Within the initial contractual context of the ^rran^eii^ht, 
friendships or at least friertdly- relations develop and\when-they- 
do .they provide an extra bonus; the "lo^eioss is associated wUh-an 
CiWuHng arrangerncnt. ; 
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AHACHMENH, EXPLORAfrON, AND 5JEPARATION: 
lltUSTRATED BY THE BEHAVIOR OF 
: ^ONE-YEAR-OLpS PI A STRANGE SITUATION 

"t MARY D. SALTER AlNSWpRTH and SILVIA BELL 

Johns Hopians' University 

^ The concepts pj attachment and attachment b^hacior are considered-, from 
an cihological^oiuiionary viewpoint. Attachment behavior and explora- 
tion -are vietoed in bahrice, and the biological functions of each are dis- 
(fussed. As an iUustrgtion of tJiese concepts, a studt/.is reported of 56 ivfiite, 
middlS'Ctass infants, 49^1 weeks of age, in a strange situation. The pres^ 
ence of the mother was found to^ encourage exploratory behavior, her abj 
sence to depre^ss exploration and' to heighten attachment behaviors. In sep- 
aration episodes such behaviors asjcrjing arid search increased. In reunwn 
episodes proximity^eehing and, contact-maintaining behaviots w^re height- 
ened. In a, substantial proportion of Ss, coniact-resisiing behaviors were oho 
heightened in the reunion episodes, usually inrxqnjunction with corUqct- 
maintaining behaviors, thus suggesting ambivalcnct^ Some ^ also displayed 
^proximityrcvoiding beJiavior in rql^tion to the mother in the reunion epi- 
' sodcs. These findings are discttssedJn the context' o{^ relcvanj observational, 
clinical, and experimental studies of human and nphjiuman fmmates, in- 
cludin<^ studies of mother-chtU separation. In conclusion, it is uraed that 
the excepts of attachment i^m^ attachir(j^nt:beha^or be kept broad enough 
to cpmpreliend the spectrum of the findings of this range. of studies. 



Within the last decade the tenn 'attachment" has tppeartd with in- 
creasing frequency in both^gempirical and theoretical segments of the de- 
velopm<!ntal psychological literature (see Cairns J366, CexWrtz 19&1, 1969; 
MaccobV & Masters, in press; Robson 1967, Schaffcr & Emerson j964; - 

An e^Uer vereion.of this pi^per was prepared Mh\it the first author Was a 
fcHow. of the Genter for Advanced Study in the BehaA-iormJ Sciences, It his 
-presented at the annual meeting of the American Ps>-cbologict! >Ai«Kiation at San 
Francisco, September 1968, in a s>-cnposium, "Attachi^enl 5fbav,ofS in Hkmfns 
and Am-mab/' The extended project wJiich yielded the data ^>cm ^J^PP^/^f^^y 
grant ^2-244 of the Foundations' Fund for Research in Pf>chi.tA. and by USPHb 



Schwarz 1968iJ. theHenn, as priginaUy introduced by Bowlby (1958,1969) 
and M-used by Ainsworth (1963.^4964, 1967), impDes^h cthplogical and 
evolutionaiy vieWpbint, and hence has connotations^dt necessarily shared 
by those with pther iheorebcal onjntations. Infant-x^other attachment has 
been conceived »ts related to separation luudety' (see Bowlby 1960), fear 
of the strange and strangers (see* Morgan & Ricduti 1969; Schaffer 1966), 
itnd /exploration (sec Ainsyi^orth 1967; Ains\^orth & Wittig 1969). It is 
bebeved that the intenrclabpnships between jthese behaviors throw light 
upon the biofogical' fimction of infant-mothe^ attachment; that they do is 
strongly suggested by field studies of grouijd- living nonhuman primates. 
, It hough comparable r e po rt s of h nman ,f ^f a nt s-^ia-thei^-oat^fa^-ho^rg- 
environrhcnt arc not yet forthcoming,, interaction between attachmeiit be- 
havior, exploration, separation anxiety, and fear of the sb*ange may be pb-. 
served in a cop trolled laboratory enviroEunent — the strange or imfanj fiiflf 
situation. ' 1 . ^ / 

It is the purpose of this papipr to higMght some distinctive features 
of the ethological-evolutionary concept of /attachment,, by citing reports of" 
the interactions between the infant's atta/chment behavior and other be-, 
baviors mentioned above; to illustrate th^ interactions by a report of the 
-behavior of l yeai olds in a strange situation; and to note parallels between 
strange-situation behavior and behavior reportediin; other relevant- observa- 
tiontl.'cIim^trdlKlTx^ contexts. 

Let us begin with some deCnitions^and key concept^ distinctive of the 
ethological-evolutionaiy-viewpoint, as proposed by Bowlby (1958, 1969) 
And Ainsworth (1964," i967, 1969), An attachment may be defined as an . 
tffcctipnal tie that one person or animal forms betu'ccn himself and another 
sp^rific one— r.a tie that, bfnds them logetter in space and endures, over 
time. The behavioral hallrharic of .attachment is seeking to gain and to 
maintain a certain degree (of proximi'ty to the object, of attachment, which 
nngcs frojn close physical contact under some circumstances to inter- 
jction or^commuhicatioh aCrross sonie distance under other circumstances. 
AWflchmenf behcviors are \behaviors which promote proximity or contact. 
In the human infant these^ include active pro^drnitj- and contact-seeJdng 
behiyiors hiclf^s approaching, fojlowing. and clinging, and signaling be- 
h*\1or5 such as smiling^ .crying,. an(| calling. 

The very young infant disjilays attachment (proxinaity-promoting) 
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bchaviorj such its. crying, sucldng, rooting, and stniling, dcypile ihe ftct thai 
he is insufficiently discnminating to direct them differentially tt>.a specific 
person. These iijitial behaviors indicate a genetic bias toward becoirning 
attached, since they can be demonstrated to be either activated or tcrmiKated 
inost effectively jW stimuU which,,i^i the envirooment of eyoludonary^adapt- 
edness, are most jlikely to stem from human sources. WTicn lliesc behaviors, 
supplemented by other active pronmity-seeldng behaviors, which emerge 
later — presumably through a process -f.f lcjmaing iq the counc of mother- 
infant interaction— become organized hierarchicall y pnd 4im'-^^-^*^*^^y^ ] 
— M^spcaBtJ^ toward^th« mother, the iniant may be. described as having 
become attached to her. 

The intensity.of attachrncnt behavior may be heightened or. diminished 
by situational conditions^ but, once an attachment has been formed, It 
cannot be viewed as, vai}ishing during periods when attachment behavior is 
not evident. Therefore, it seems necessary to view attachment as an organ- 
ization of behavioral systems which has an internal, structural portion 
that endures throughout periods when none of the component attachment 
hcbaviors have been activated. * ' ! 

Viewed in the context of evolutionary theory,, infant-mother attach- 
ment may be seen to fulfill significant biological functions, that Is, functions 
djat promote species survival. The Ipng, helpless infancy of the human^ 
species occasions -grave risks. Fpr the^species to have surviveid, the infant 
,h2ts required protection during this period of defenselessness. It is inferred', 
therefore, tliat the genetic code maJces .provision for infant behaviors which 
have the usual (although not necessarily invariable) outcome of bringing^ 
infant and mother together. 

Exploratory behavior is equally significant from, an evolutionary point 
of view. As Hamburg U968) has pointed out, a prolonged infancy would 
miss its adaptive mark if there vere not also provisions in the genetic cod© 
v.'hich le?.d the infant to be interested in the novel features of his environ- 
menlt— to venture forth, to explore, and to leain. The implication is that the 
genetic biases in a species whichxan adapt to a wide range of environmental 
variation^ provide for a balance in infant ;beha\iors (and in reciprocal 
maternal behaviors) between those which lead the infant $wayirom the 
mother and promote ex]3]Qration,and acquisition of V-iowledge of the^roper- 
ties of the physical and social environment, and those which draw pother 
and infant together ^and promote the protection and nurtxirance lhatv the 
mother can provide. . ' ' V 

The interaction between exploratory and attacliment behaviors h« 
beert highlighted in field studies of ground«living nonhuman prirtiatcs (e,g., 
Soulhwick, Beg, & Siddiqi 1965; DeVore 1963, Coodall 1965, Schaller 
1965) as well as studies of such sp'«"Vi in captive colom'es (see Ilinde, 
Rpwell, & Spencer-Booth 1964, 1067) ^and in laboratories (e.g., Harlow 
196J. Harlow & Harlow 1965, Mason i965.) Although at first infant and 
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mother are in tlmotft contintious clojc contict, soon Jtb«y *^ ^ coDuskm to 
mka more clastic tbc lxjodi.that.^^ them. The infant ventures forth to 
investigate Kis environincnt and to play :^th other infants, and gradually 
spends more and mort tnpc ^'ofT his mother. His expeditions take him 
furtRer and .further away from her, and she becomes increasingly per- 
missive and retrieves him less promptly and less frequently^ Alarm or threat 
of separation, however, qinckly hrmp; mother and infant to gether apa in. 1- 

.Natur>}htftrrrf[TTtirin^V flffWnhm^f-^irpinratinn balance are very 
time consuiring;'thc intcraction bctwcen the. two sets of behaviors must be 
obscrycd over a wide range of situa&ons. A shoi:t-cut alternative is to 
utilize a controlled strange or imfamiL'ar situation in which the child, with 
and without his inothcr, is exposed to stressful epispdes of different lands; 
So powerful is this techgique in evoking behavioral changes that it is likely 
to be used with increasing frequency in studies^of mother-infant interaction. 
The ethological-evolutionary view of the attachment-exploration balance, is 
a useful-mwle! to^use when-planning and' when interpreting the findings of 
strange-situation studies. ^ , 

Of strange-situation studies already reported in the L'tcratiire, only two 
have been guided by air.ethological-cvolutionary point of view; Harlow 
(1961) used a strange sifuation to demonstrate the security function of 
surrogate cloth mothers for ir)fant rhesus macaques. Ainsworth and Wittig 
(1969) made a prebminary report of the attachment-exploration balance 
in human 1 year olds. Other studies— Arsenian (1943)., Cox and Campbcfi 
(1968),;Rheingold (1969)-^focmed on exploratory behavior and reported 
that the presence of the mother supports it, but paid scant attention to 
attachment behavior and its hierarchical manifestations in reunion episodes 
as well as during separation. , - . 

The strange-^ tuation procedure provides more than an opportunity 
to observe how exploratory behavior is affected by- mother-present, mother- 
absent, or other conditions. It is a laboratory microcosm in which a wide 
range of behaviors pertinent to attachment and to its balance with explor- 
atory behavior may be elicited! Attachment behaviors may be seen as 
complicated by "negative* behaviors, such as avoidance and aggression. 
And yet, s?nce the laboratory situation provides but a yery small sample of 
mother-infant interaction, strangersituatipn findings are not self-interpreting. 
Perception of the implications of the behaviors that occur in it is facilitated 
by reference to the findings of other studies— natu^ralistic, clinical, and 
experimental. For this reason the ensuing report of a strange- situation study 
IS presented as a useful iUusiration of the\sKifting balance between ex- 
ploratory and attachment behavior impL'cit in the ethqlogi^-evohitionary 
view of attachment The discussion which follows the .presentation refers 
to relevant findings of other studies. The propositions offered in conclusion 
comprehend these other relevant considerations as well as the, findings of 
the illusrrative strangc^sit nation study. 



TH£ STRANGE SITUATION 

In the course of a longitudinal, naturalistic invcJtigation 9/ infant* 
mother attachment dunng tlie first >ear of b/e, tJiere was little opjwrtuni't)- 
in the home environment to observe t he balance of attacliment_.and -ex^ 
_ploi^toi^i^-behaviors--tmdeiT0ndj^ ot novelty and alarm. TJierefore, a 
laboratory situation was devised as a test situatioa to which the Ss were 
introduced when nearly 1 year old It \vas desired tp observe the extent to 
which the infant could use his moUier as a %tzysp base from which he 
could explore a stranjge environment, with fear of the strange kept in 
abeyance by her presence. It was also intended to observe the extent to 
wliich attachiment behavior might gain ascendancy over exploratory be- 
havior under conditions of alann introduced by jhc entrancc^oX aJtrangcr 
and.under.cpnditions of separation from and reunion with thbmotherv 

SuZ?/ecfs.— rThe 56 Ss were family-reared infants of white, middle-class 
parents, who were ongmally contacted through pediatricians in private 
practice. One subsample of 23 Ss, who had been observcxl luijgjuidinally 
from birth onward, were observed in the strange situatiuii when 51 weeks 
old. The second subsample of 33 Ss, studied m ilie contoAt of an uidepen- 
dent project (Bell in press), were observed when 49 weeks old. 

Froc^c/ure.— The strange situation vyas comprised eight episodes 
which followed in a standard order for all subjects. The situation was de- 
signed to be novel enough to eb'cit exploratory behavior, and )et not so 
strange that it would 'ivoke fear and heighten attachment behavior ot the 
outset. The. approach of the stranger \vas gradual, so that any fear of her 
coijld be attributed to unfaxmLarity raditr than to abrupt, al.irnung beliaN- 
ior. The episodes were arranged so tliat the less disturbuii* ones came first 
Finally, tlie sitxiation as a whole was intended tu be no njuit disturbing than, 
those, an infant was hkely ta encounter in his crdinar) life experience. A 
summarized account of the procedure has been gi\en tLcuhcic (Ainsuorth, 
& Wittig 1969) but \\ill be reviewed here. - \ 

The experimental room was furniihed — not bare- -hut so arranged 
that there was a 9 X 9-fgot square of ticar fiuar spjct, nuikcd off inti) 16 
squares \o facilitate recording of location aiid locontotiun. At one, end uf the 
room was a clnld's chair heaped with and snrrOunJcd h) tu\ Near the other 
cfid of the ruum on one side was a chair for tliC niuthtr, .uul 4>n thejJiinciiUi^ 
side, near the door, a chair for theMrangcijDie4*:r^^ in the 

niiddlejifjhejMse-^^ b) the thfce th.iiis uiul le^t fiee 

move wiiere lie wiiLcd. Buth tho rliuthcr and tlie UnuiV itf anger, were 
instructed in advance as to tho rolcs they Were to play. , \ 
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In summary, the cight cpisodcs of the situab'on are as follows: 

Episode 1 (M. B. O). Mother (M), accompanied b y an observeritQ l^ 
carried the baby (P) infQithA.mAmpmfHhi^n 1 1 ip*r. 

Episode 2 (M, B)- M put B down in the specified place, then sat 
quietly in her chair, participating only if B sought her attention. Duratioh 
3 minutes, 7 * / 

Episode 3 (S, M,-B). ^ stranger (S) entered, sat quietly for 1 nainute, 
conversed with M for 1 minute, and, then gradually approached B, showing 
him a toy. At the.end of the third minute M left the room .unobtrusively. 

Episode 4 (S, B). If B was happily engaged in pla)^ Sjwas jaonp^articir 
-pant.. If hjC was inactive, she^tricd to interest ^him in the toys. If he was dis- 
tressed, she bled to djsb^ct him or to comfoct him. If he could not be.com- 
forted, the episode was curtailed—otherwise it lasted 3 minutes. 

Episode 5^ (M, B). M entered,, paused in the doorway^to give B an. 
opportunity to mobilize a spontaneous response to her. S then left unpbtrur 
sively. \V]]at M did next was not specified— except that she was told that 
after B was again settled in play with the toys she was to leave again, after 
pausing to say "'bye-bye." (Duration of episode undetermined.) 

Episode 6 (B aloiYe). The baby was left alone for 3 minutes, unless he 
was so distressed that the episode had to be curtailed.- 

Episode 7 (S, B), S entered and behaved as in episode 4 for 3 minutes^ 
unless distress prompted cyrtailment (Amsworth & Wittig 1969, plarmed a 
sorncwhat different procedure for episode 7, which was attempted for the 
first 14 Ss but, as it turned out, approximated tlie simpler procedure re- 
ported'here, which was used for the remaining Ss.) 

Episode 8 (M, B). M returned, S left, and after tlie reimion had ]ktti 
^ obsisrv^ed, the situation was terminated. 

The behavior of the Ss was observed from ah adjoirung room through 
a one-way vision window. Two .observers dictated continiio^js narrative 
accounts into a dual channel tape recorder which also picked up the cHck 
of a timer every 15 seconds. (This represents the procedure v/e now con- 
sider standard. For the first 14 Ss,,however, tlje dual channel vecorder wsHs 
not available, so one, observer dictated, while the other, made written iiotes. 
For the second subsample of 33 Ss, author Bell was the sole^bseQ^)--!^ 
protocols were subsequently trat^scnb£d^-Aft<i--cc^^ coded 
Rrli.ibiLtjMiLi^ervahurrAyirT^ by separate codings of the dictated 
Reports' made by the hvo authors in four cases observed by both. Product- 
moment coefficients of,0.99 were found for each of Jocomotor,, manipulatory 
and vnsual exploration, and pne of 0.98- for crying. 

The narrative record yielded two types of measure. A frequency mea- 
sure was used for three forms of exploratory behavior — locomotor, manipu- 
latory, and visual — and fcr crying. A score of 1 was given for each 15- 
sectmd time interval in which the behavior occurfed. The maximum was 
12 for All episode, smce the standard length of an epifoJe was 3 minutes. 



and longct-or shorter episodes were prorated. Frequency nieasu'^^ ^^^^ 
obtained for episodes 2 through 7. Product-jnoment reliabiL'ty coelBcients 
for two independent codcrs^ for eight randomly selected cases wer^ as 
follou*s: exploratory locomotion, 0^99; exploratory manipulation, 0.93; visual 
cxpioradon, 0;98; crying, 0.99. , 

The second measure was based upon detailed coding of behaviors in 
which the condngencfes of the rootlier $ or stranger's behavior had, Jo, bo 
taken into consideraHon. The codings were then ordered into 7^point scales 
on the assumption* that not only could the same behavior be manifest^ in 
different degrees of intensity, but that different behaviors cotild serve the 
same end under different intensities of activation. There wero live classes; of 
behavior thus scored. ' ^ 

• Proximity' arid ci^i<u:t'seeking behaviors' include active, effective be- 
haviors such as approaching and clambering up,, active gestures such as 
reaching or leaning, intention movements such as partial approaches, and 
.vocal signals 'including ''directed'* cries. 

Contact'inamtaining behatiars pertain to the situation after the bal>y 
has gained contact, cither through his oyra initiative or otherwise. Tliey 
include; clinging, embracing, clutching, and holding on;, resisting release 
by intensified . clinging or, if coritact is lost, by turning back and rcacliing, 
or clambering back up; and protcsb'sgrrelease vocally. 

Proximity' gnd interact ion-cvoUJing behaviors pertain to t sitxiation 
which ordinarily elicits approach,- greeting, or at least watching or inttr? 
action across a distance, as' when an adult en terecl, or tried lo engage the 
babv-s attention. Such behaviors include ignoring the adult, pointedly avoid* 
ing looidng at her, looking away, turning away, or moving away. 

. Contact- arul interacti(m'resisttng.behqviors included angry, ambivalent 
attempts to push aAvay, )ut, or kick the adi|ltjvhojefiks-40-^^^ 
squirming to get downjiavingj^ away or pushing 

jway.-tb^Meyy'tlifougirwW the adult attempts to mediate her interven- 
tions. More diffuse manifestations^ are angry screaming^ throwing self 
about, thro\vjng self- down, kicking the floor, pouting^ cranky fussing, or 
petijlance. 

These four classes of behavior were scored for Interaction with the 
mother in episodes 2, 3, 5, jind 8, and for interaction with the stranger in 
.episodcs-3, 4, and^7. 

Search kehavior v/as scortd for , the separation episodes -4, 6, and 7. 
These behaviors include; following the mother to the ddor, tr\ ing to open 
the door, banging on the door;, remaining oriented to the door or glancing 
at it, going to the mother's empty chair or, simply looking at it. Such behav- 
iors imply, that the infant is searching for the absent mother either actively 
or by orienting to the last place in which she was seen (the door in most 
cases) or to the place associated \vith her in' the strange situation (her 
chair.) 
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In scoring these five classes of behavior, the score was influenced by 
the following features: the strength of the bcha\ior, its frequency, dura- 
tion, and latency,. and hy the type of behavior itself— with, active behavior 
being considered stronger than; signaling. Detailed instructions for scoring 
these behaviors, as well as for coding tHe frequency measures are. provided 
elsewhere.* 

ReUabiUty coefficients (rho) for 'two -independent scorers for 14"ranr 
domly seJected cases were, for behaviors directed to the mother, as follows: 
proximity- and contact-seeking, 0,93; contact-maintaining, 0.97; proxiinity- 
and interaction»-avoiding,.d.93; contact-resisting, 0.96; search, 0.94. 

Findings 

The findings to be reported here arc of behaviors characteristic of 
the sample as a whole. Individual differences were conspicuous, instructive, 
and significantly correlated with other variables. Some of these have been 
reported elsewhere (Ainsworth & Wittig 1969; Ainsworth fif'Bell in press; 
BclJ in press) but theyxannot be considered here. 

Exploratory behavior,— Figvcce 1 shows how three forms of exploratory 
bcha\ior vary in successive episodes from 2 through 7. Therejs^a-sbarpr 
decline in allyjorms of exploratory beha^jorironj-eprspd^^^ baby 
was alone with hisjnoih&t^'-ifrepi^^ the stranger was present 

3lso.--(3^1ws-ancr'aTr6ther interepisode differences reported here are signifi- 
cant at the .01 level or better, as tested by the binomial test, urless noted 
otherwise.) Exploration remains depressed through episode 4 wKen the 
baby was left with the stranger. Visual and manipulatory exploration 
(visual at {he .02 level) recover significantly in episode 5, aided by the 
the mothers attempts to interest the baby again in play, although similar 
efforts by the stranger in episodes 4 ahd 7 were ineffective. Visual and 
manipulatory exploration decline again in episode 6 after the mother departs 
for a second tixne, leaving the baby alone. All forms of exploratory' beha\nor 
decb'ne to their lowest point in episode 7 after the stranger had returned^ 
but while the mother was still absent. ^. 

To supplement the visual exploration score, which measured visual 
orientation .to the physicabenvironment, \isual orientation to the mother 
and to the stranger were also coded.^The only noteworthy findings may be 
,sununarized as follows: In episode 2, the baby looked at the toys and other 

* The following materials have^been deposited uilh the National Auxiliary 
Publications Service; instructions for conducting the strange situation procedure,, 
instrugtjons to the mother, iQStnictions:for coding beha\iors for frequency mens* 
ur«» and instructions for coding socially interactive behaviors. Orders NAPS 'Docu- 
ment 00T62 from ASIS National Auxiliary Publications Service, c/p CMNf Iri- 
fonnation Sciences, Inc., 22 West 34th Street,./Ncw York, New \ork 10001, 
remit tiiig $3.00 for micro6che or $ LOO for photocopies. 

■ ; ^ -158 
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Fig, 1. — Incidence of crplontor}* bebtvior 



aspects of the physical environxhent^much more frequently than at the 
mother, at vyhom he glanced only naw and then, keeping visual tabs on her; 
in episode 3, the stranger, the most novel feature of the environment, was 
looked at more than the toys, and the mother was looked at nO more frer 
quently than before, 

* Crying. — Figure 2 suggests that the strange situation.dbcs not in itself 
cause alarm or distress, for crjing is minimal in episode 2. Cr)ing does not 
increase significantly in episode 3 (;) = .06S), which suggests that the 
stranger was not in herself alamung for most Ss, at least not when the 
mother was also present. The incidence of crying rises in cpiiude 4 with the 
mother's first departure, it declines upon her retuni m epiioilc 5, only to 
increase sharply in episode 6 when she departs a second tune, leaving the 
baby alone. It does not decrease significantly when the stranger returns in 
episode 7, wluch suggests Uiat it is the motlier's abiencc rather than mere 
aloneness that was distressing to most of the babies, and that the greater 
incidence of crying in episode 6 than in episode;4 (^ largely due to a cumu* 
latiye effect. , ■ . 

Search' behavior (faring scparaiion. — ^The meSn strength of searcli be- 
ha\nor was moderate in episode 4 (3.0), significantly stnmger in episode 
6 (4.6), and moderate again in episode 7 (2.5). Although tlas iniglit sug- 
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EPISODES 
Fic, 2.— Incidence of crying 

» -it 

^ gest that seanfh behavior is e^dally activated by being left alone and 
.reduced in the presence of the strAnger, this interpretation is not advanced 
because oF the contihgendes of the stranger's behavior and her Jocation 
near the door. Some infants (37 percent) cried minimally if at all in epi- 
sode 6, and yet searched strongly. Some (20 percent) cried desperately, but 
;$earched weakly or not at all: Some (32 percent) both cried and searched. 
All but four Ss reacted to being left alone with either one, or other of these 
attachment behaviors. ^ . 

Proximity-seeking and contaci'Tncintaining behaviOTS.^Fiffire 3 shows 
that efforts to regain contact, pronmity or interaction with the mother 
occur only weakly in episodes 2 and 3 but are greatly inteiisified by brief 
separatjori ^experiences. Contact-maintaining behavior is negbgible in epi- 
sodes 2 and 3, rises in the fint reunion episode (5)> and rises even more 
sharply in the second reunion episode (8). In the case of both classes of 
behavior the increase from episodes, 2 through 5 to 8 is highly significant 
(p < ,001). Some Ss showed these behaviors in relation to the strange^ 
also, llius, for example, a few infants approached the strangv.- in each of 
(he epiMxics m which the stranger was present, but.substantially fe^^'er than 
those who approached the mother. Some infants were picked up by th« 
strangtr in episodes 4 and 7 — in an attectipt to comfort them — and some of 



these did cling to her and/or resist being put down again. Nevertheless 
pronmity-seekiDg and contact-maintaining behaviors were displayed much 
lessrfrequently and less strongly to the stranger than to the mother, » 

Contact'Tesisiing and pToarmty-cvoiding behaviors,— Tzhle I shows 
the inddence of contact-resisting ancl prozunity-avoiding behaviors di* 
ftcted to both mother and stranger. Contact*resisting behavior directed 
toward the mother occurred very rarely in the preseparatipn episodes b^ 
cause the mother had been instructed not to intervene except in response 
to the baby's demands, and therefore episodes 2 and 3 are omitted from 
the table. In the reunion episodes, some Ss resisted contact with the mother, 
but many did not. Therefore table 1 shows the inddence of this behavior 
rather than its mean stj^ength. 

About .one third of the sample showed contact-resisting behavior to 
the mother in episode 5, at least to some degree, and aoout one half showed 
it in episode 8. All but: one infant who scored relatively high (4 or higher) 
■in contact-resisting behavior received a comparably high score on contact- 
maintaining behavior. Thus, at least whj^n directed to the mother, contact* 
resisting behavior seems to represent, classic ambivalence — wanting to be ^ 
held, wanting to be close, and at the same Bine angrily resisting contact. 

Cpntact and interaction with the stronger were also resisted but some- 
what less frequently thaii withahe nother. Six Ss showed fairly strong con- 
.tact- of interaction-resisting behavior (scores of 4 or higher) , with both 
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TABLE I 



iNCiDEKCB or::eoNTACT-RESlSTl^^<;^A^^p. P.i|ox^ 

Behavior TO Mother asv Gtraxcer 



Behavior to Mother 



Behavior TO Stranger 



TRENCTH OF 

Behavior 



Episode s Episode 8 Epfafcjde 3 Episode 4 Eprsode^T 



Resist Contact 



4 

5. 
' 9 
38 



6 

£■ 
13' 
29 



0' 
S 
2 

49 



6 

3 

' 3 
44 



7 

12 
3 

34 



Avoid Proximity 



6-7.. 
4-5.. 
2-3., 
1.. 



7 

17 
3 

29 



5- 
13 
^7 
31 



4 

7 
•7 

38 



1 / 

3/ 

51 



1 
6 
2 

45 



stranger in episode; 7.and wth mother in episode 8, but, for the most part, 
babies wl^p tended to resist the mother did not resist the sfranger and vie© 

versa. \ ' - ' , , - - ' i 

Proximity-and interaction-avoiding bchaivior did not occur in relabot^ 
to the mother in the preseparation episodes, Jo? the mothers nonparticipant 
role made nVclaim on 'the bab/s attention. Bi^t, j^.shovm in table 1, it 
occurred to sW degree in about half the sample in each of the reunion 
episodes, 5 and 8. About one third ofjhrsample. avoided the stranwi^ tt 
some time in episode G^^ignonng- her, avoiding mwHng her eyes, or moving 
further away^from hei>Fhe incidence of thesjj behaviors declined «P>sode 
4 and evenjivepisoae 7 remained less than in episode 3. About half the 
sample-S^oided neither (nother nor stranger, bijt Uiose- wbo showed this 
ehavior in, any strength (score of 4 or over) to 6jic did not show it to the 
other."* . • ■ I* 

, DISCUSsloN^' I ; ' 

These findings, illustrate the complex interaction between Attachment 
behavior, response to novel or unfamiliar stimulus objects and situations, 
and responses to separation from the attachment pbjcct and td siibseqiient 
.reunion. First,^ let us consider response to novelty. It is o^^v commonly 
accepted that novelty mayelicit either fear arid a\|oidance or approjich and 
exploration, depending both the. ^egree of novelty and upon circum- 
stances. One of the condiUons Avhich facilitates approach and^.explor;ition 
of the novel is the presence, in reasonable but ncjt necessarily close prox- 
imity, of the mother^the object of attachment. The infants of jhe present 
.sample showed little alarm in the preseparation episodes of the strange 
Situation. Their attachment behavior was not activated^ they tended not 



^ to cling lo the mother or even to approach her. They mcd her u a secure 
base' from, which to, deplore the sirange situatioa This fin4ing is not new; 
Similar observations have been reported by Arsenian (1943),. Cox and 
Campbell ,tl968), Ain^-orth ank Wittig (1969), a^jd Rheingold ,(1909) 
for human subject^, aijd by Harlow (1961) fo*r rhesus macaque infants. 
The presence of the mother can tip the balance^ in favcftr of exploring the 
novel rath'CT than avoiding it or withdrayving from it 

Absence of tlie mothei tcnds'to- tip the balance in the opposite direction 
with a isubst^tial heighlenxng of attachment behavior and conconoitaht 
lessening, of exploration. Dtmng the mother s absence, proxirnity-promoting 
belutvior5 (crying and search) axe t»vident The mother s\etum in the 
reunion . episodes did not serye to redress the balance to its previous 
level. Attachment behaviors — proximityr and cOntact-seeJdng and contact- 
maintaining beliayiors — rebamed heightened. Grjoiig did not. imine- 
dialely. subside vin many cases and, despite theMpother's attempts io evoke 
a renewed mterest in explorii>g the' properties of the toys, exploration re- 
n&ned depressed below its initial level. I ^ 

It was assumed that separation epi[godes totaling,.9 irtinulcs, at most 
would not have any lasting effect* on the balance between attachment and 
exploratory behavior, ajid indeed the posttest behavior of the uifants tend^ 
to confirm this assumption. Nevertheless these minuscule separations evoke ^ 
behaviors which are similar m kind to tl^ose provoked by longer separations,, 
although differing in duration and intensity. Thie behavior of Uiese l^year- 
old humans in response to separatists lasting only a few minutes :bears. 
remarkable resemblJince to the behavior of mfant iftonkcys in response to; 
'separation for longer periods—a, week (Spenper-Booth & Ilinde 1966) or, 
a month (Kaufman & Rosenblum, 1967). In these experiments tlie^ motherj 
was removed, and the infant left in his famihar social group. Attachment| 
behavior, including distress calLng'and searcli for the mother, was heiglit-. 
ehed, and expjorator) and pla^' behavior \^as depressed daring the sepa^j 
ratiun/The irifaati rcsptnidtd more intensely to fnghtening slimuh dunng, 
separation tlian when tlie mother was present^ As separation continued'- 
tliere was soma lesserung of tlie intensity of distress and search, and some 
recovery of exploration and play — a recovery not manifest by the human- 
.infants j\ this sample in theu very bnef sep.iralions. \VJien tlie mother- 
>vas restored, however* llic mfant monkeys.clung:co I er more and explored* 
less than tKcy Lad before separati:>n — chffenng in tlus from nonseparated, 
controls — and these effects lasted for three months or rhore. 

^ The response of uifant munke)s to experimental separation^ strongly 
resei^bles the behavior of sonug chiUfen, aged from 8 ifionlhs to 3 yeai?,, 
when they undergo separations of several da)S, weeks, or even months* 
away fforn hprnCin hospitals ur rcsiJeiifiarnursenes. Robertson and Dowlby, 
(1.952); Bowlby (1953), Sch.JFcr ^1958), Jnd 'HeiniLke and Westliemier' 
(1965) i^ave shown tluit tht chiKl is at fir^t acutcl) dutrcsscd, protests the.,^ 
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separttjbn,*and attempts to r^*in iht mother by all means tt his dispoia! 
This ifutial phase o( respoa^e tends to give wa) (o despair, which in turn ' 

* jmajr give way, — if the separation endures iong*enough — to a brightening of 
affect and renewed sesponsiveness to companions and to tilings iii the 
environment. Attachihent behavior directed toward the mother inay have 
disappeared, but reunjon with the mother tends to reactivate it apd.indeed 
to .intensify it l^eyond i^^ prescparation leve^L This heightened level, tch^ 

^ tp persist for a inoie or less prolonged periocf, usually much longer t^an Urtf 
separation itself. During the penod after reunion when the cluld's attafch- 
ment behavior is*" heightened, he is focused, on his mothe^r, aVtends less to 
other peppleiand toothings in his en\'ironment/eipiores-less, and presumably 
learns less. An anduly prolonged heightening of attachment behavior may 
be view.ed as a distortion* of the attachment-exploratiort .balance. Some 
long-term ioUow-upstucLes (e^g^,. Bowiby, Ainsworth, Boston, .& RosenbJuth. 
1956) suggest tliat this kind of behavior, often cfescribed as overdepenUenI,' 
may^in some instances be^a lastmg effect of long, depriving separations. 

Let us turn from attachment behavior to consider those *behavnors< 
that work against contact- and proxinuty-seeldng, diameiy, contact-resisting 
and proximity- ,and interaction-avoiding . behanors. ' Contact-resisting 
behavior, as directed toward tlic mother, usually occuned ii> conjunction 
with contact-seekuig behavior, ,^d hence, as suggested earlier, implies an 
ambivalent response. Ambivalent or rejecting aild apgry responses are 
reported as common m young children returning honie after bnef separations 
(e.g. Heintcke 6c Westlieimer 1965.) ^Separation heightens aggressive be-~ 
havior of this kind as well as attapLment^ behavior, and* predisposes the 
child toward angry outbursts upon minimal |.ro vocation. Spencer-Bf^.th 
and Hinde (1966; report similar incre^e of^aggression in monkeys. ^Jn; vT^ 
usually intense tantrums occur in response to any discouragement" of 
contact-seeking behavior during the period .of reunion lifter separaticfn. 
Seme of our strange-situation, Ss showed contact-resisting behavior ^oward 
the stranger. Althuugh in, some cases this may indicate (eaf of the strange' 
person, it secm^ likely that in some, perhaps most, it is a rhanifestation of 
aggression evoWd by the mothers departure. . 

^ Froximit>-.Jvoidmg behavior, on. the other hand, seems likeh^to"rtem 

• from different sources m the case of tlie stranger than ii the case of the 
mother, e\en though tlie overt behavior seems the sane in both cases. 
Ignonng the stranger, and lookmg, turning, oi^ moving away from he1r 
probably imply an avoidance of the unfamiliar Lnd fearrcvoking .person 
this is suggested by the fact that these responses are m^re frequent (as 
directed toward the stranger) in episode 3, when the sUanger has first 
appeared, than in later episodes. Similar ;;\oidance of the mother cannot be 

.due to unfamiltaritv. and seems unhkely to be caused by fear. Such beha\ior 
occjurs in the reuiiion cpiSudcs, and L more frequent than, avoidfiLnce'of th« 
stranger. ' ' ' > — * 
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jProximity- and interaction-avoiding behavior in relation to tlie mother 
is shown in- striking form^by some young children upoh reunion after sepa- 
rations lasting' for weeks or months. Robertson and Bbwiby (1952) and 
HcLnickc and Westhciirner (1965) report that some children_do not seem 
to recognize, their mothers ^upon reunion, and that for a longer or shorter 
tune they reiga in distant from her and treat her like a stranger. Bowlby 
(19j50) has tQrrhed this kind of distanciation "detachment." During a 
prolonged, separation, detachment tends to succeed protest and despair 
reactions, and after reunion it may persist lor a long time — even in* 
definitely in cases in wliich separations have been very long and depriving. 
Such behavior has not yet been reported in nonhuman primates—perhaps 
b^ause their experimental scparatio.w have been brief, perhaps because 
(if sjpecies differences. 

' Avoidance responses of the kind observed in the strange situation in 
relation to the mother— looking away, turning away — may be detacliment 
.in the making ajid so constitute a primil4>e' kind of defense. The con- 
Stella b'bn of individual differences in the strange-situation sample supports 
' this h)'pothesis, ajthough it is impossible here to present detailed evidence* 

It may be pertinent, however, to . refer to a similar looking-away . 
response found in two experiments on the conditfoning ^and extinction of 
attachment behaviors. Brackbill (1958) worked with the smihng response. 
During tHc cohdjdoning period she provided contingent reinforcement for 
smiling by responding socially to the baby each tJme;^he smiled — and 
smiling increased in frequency. During the extinction period she met the 
baby's smile with an impassive face. Not only did the frequency of 
smiling decrease, but, when the experimenter .failed to respond to a smile, 
the baby fussed and looked awriy. It became increasingly difl^cult to catch 
tlic baby's eye. JHe. looked away from the person who had preN^iously . rein- 
forced liis attachment behavior but who no longer did so. Similar results 
are reported for an experiment on babbling by Rheingold, Gewtrtz, and 

Ross (i9o9)\ ■ ' ; : 

These findings highlight the fact that in extmction-^as indeed learning 
theorists have often themsel\es emphasized — there is an active process of 
blocking the response by another, antithetical behavior, rather than or in 
addition to the wct-kening of the strength of smiling (or babbling) be- 
havior itself. This^suggests that detached bcha\ior may consist of responses, 
incompatible wit!h attachment behavior, which have, often temporarily, 
gained the greater strength. That attachment can endure despite a period 
of detachment is shown by the strength with which attachment behavior 
can "break through into overt expression in the c.ise of >oung children u ho 
do not at /eunion seem to reaigmze thejr mothers, but who subsequently 
manifest giuch heigh tci«rd proximity seeking and cont a ct-niain tailing bt^ 
havior. , ^ -/ 

In summary, contiriuilies have been noted between attachment and 
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coploratoiy behavior, and their activating, and tcrminatiDg donditioas, ob- 
served m the microcosny o^ the laboratory strange-situation, and similar 
behaviors and conditions as reported by field studies, clinicaJ studies, and 
cxpenmental ftudies for botK humans and nonhuman^ pnmate subjects. It=is 
urged that the Concept of aUachment and attachment behavior cmplo)ed 
as a guide in future studies pe given a broad enough perspective to com- 
prehend the spcctnmi of findings relevant to attacliment which have been 
' sampled in this discussion. 

PROPOSITIONS FOR A COMPREHENSIVE CONCEPT; OF AHACHAAENT 

The following prpppsibpns are suggested as essential to a compre- 
hensive ;Concept of attachment. They are based on an ethjblogical-evolu- 
tionary point of view, and hive been formubt©d on the basjs of reports of 
a broad range of investigatjons, including naturalistic studies of mother- 
infant interaction, and studijcs of mother-child separation ^d reuiiioQ in 
both human and nonhumanf primates, as well as the iUustradve strange- 
situation study reported here! . 

1. Attachment is not coincident with attachment bdhavior. Attach- 
ment behavior may be heightened or diminished by cbijditions— environ- 
mental and intraorganisrnic-j-which may be specified cn^pirically. Despite 
situationally determmed. waxing end waning of attachi^ent behavior, the 
individual is nevertheless pred^pbsed intermittently to^'seek proximir^ ♦b 
the object of attachment. It is this predisposition— which may be conceived 
is^having.an innjr, structural basis — that is the attachment. Its, manifesta- 
tions are accessible to observation over time; a short time-sample may, 
'however, be misleading. j , ( . 

2'. Attachment behavior is heightened in situations perceived as threat- 
ening, whether it is an external danger or an actual or impending separation 
from the attaclunent object thjat constitutes the threat. 
\ . 3. When strongly a^tipted, attachment beha\ior is incompatible 
with exploratory behavior. On the other hand, the sta e of being.attached, 
together with the presence of the attachment object, may support and 
facilitate exploratory beha\ic rs. Provided that there is no threat of sepa- 
ration, the infant' s likely to be able to use his motlier as a secure base 
from which to explore, maml esting no alarm in even aWange situation as 
long as she is present. Undi^ these circumstances the Velati\^ absence of 
allachroent behavior — of pro^imityrpromoling^behavior-t^n Jiot be con- 
sidered a.n index of a weak attachment., 

4. Although attachment .behavior may diminish or eVen disappear in 
the course of a prolonged abserjce from the object of Wtachment, the 
attachment is not necessarily ^diminished, attachment behavior is likely to 
recmerge in full or hcightent'd strength upon repnion, with or without 

dekV: 




5. Althougkindividual difference not been stressed in tKis dis-' 
cussiofl, the incidence ^of ambivalent (contact-resisting) and probably ' 
fensive (proximity-avoiding) patterns of behavior in the reunion episodes 
of the strange situabon aie a reflectioQ of the fact that attaclimcnt rela- 
tions are quabtatively difTcrent from one attached pair to another. These* 
qualitative differences, together with the sensitivity of .attachment behavior 
to situational determinants, make it very diflicult to assess the strength or 
mtensity oF an attachment. It is. suggested that, in the present state of our 
knowledge, it is wiser to explore qualitative differences, and tlieir correlates 
and antecedents, than to attempt premature quantifications of strength of 
attachment. 
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Serv'^jos to Chi-Urcn and F6=:lll»g 



Who fc1).fIX h:ive priority for ±>c^vicc.L^: 

chjn^ad to children under nine or at Icabw children under eight. 
<ittd chc f<)cus:^should be on pscaut. education fo£ all children 

order thac .parcn&s n^z^iL provide i^o^c of the child care 
rather Chan tro ir.Juce, ii not s»ndatc, c«re for c!^i2dren in 

3, PI >'tdv.\::^tu,^etl ch.^Ur* \;c»<^-Ar.wQ2c iu>>«Xies). Ve believe chu>t 
broad dfiif inition should be given to ch<? word "disadvantaged", 
although, with p.trcnt cducsiL^o.t, =i^.*y ctii.ldren whd are t^ow ais^ 
a>Jvaac^^cd aay beco^ic aUvanti^ed withouw" Intc^vcfK-ivr. by Ci»u 
Govc;rr.t«nc, Ve stroni^ty Jijree w*ch a r.usibcr of ch*ld«pay- 
chiatrisC3 who are under zm conviction that «icply because a 
few ch*ldrcn need these services, na reason to generalize 
ci»ca xox all. In other yords, sioply because vc provide insulin 
tor diabetica does not ViC&A thai vo need Co j;>rovide insulin for 
mi people. , , ^ 

C. rnildrcn of worklnij trotherg . When sother5 yus t work obviously 
we sust provide care for the children up until school age. And 
this care, wc bclieyc, $houId be as close to a hobc type cnviion- 
z.<iTit as practicable. Sue cany of these cothers da not have to 
work, and nany of chca would be happy not to^work if they were 
convinced that the developaental ^eeds of the^r<^ children (and " 
hopefully the conventional vl^don^nd »uci'Al .pressure) pointed 

" chat way. 

D. Cnlldron of "sin^Jc f>nr*-'nt » ^ Saae tozsents apply as to (C) above. 



How services shall be obtained: 

A, On a voluntary bn^xls . But Jjcrc ap*iTi-j^s ausc note that »any 
tieeir social pressures are ncar'^y as powerful and In sczt cases 
^ aore powerful than legal n:;„-^cc5, 

3. M.ir.t he recH fi^ ntt^d bv parent <r . But such opportunities should 
not be laid before the parents without careful education' on ch6 
dcvelopoentaX needs of thj^lr children, so that they clearly 
sec both sides of the picture. This is very Isportant. 
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m. Av^ii lability of. funds: 

A. funds to be appropriated for chos^ ^ervic^^ g>nlv uhcn ecual or 
yr^ater lunds havfe been appropriated for Hoad<;cart prot^rrUBs . 
Hcadst^irc now has beco=c quite a broad^ pro^xA's, including Hoce^ 
start and others. do not understand vhether or not this 
portion of the propo:»(jd legis lotion U $;=j.ly a -political gesture 
because Hcadstarc has becos^ «uch a big thSog. We see. no gs^eat 
ham in using the tcra Hc;>.d>>cart if xt is understood clc;:riv ^ 

' • that it is treated iu a broader perspective in terns of parent 
education, and without social pressures, noted above. 
Otherwise we believe that^ this provisiori would be inappropriate. 

^- _?ond.3 avai lable to public and privatt' non-profit a<*encles (ia- 
- eluding educational). Se« no isp'ropricty here as long as there is 
a clcir-cut philosopfiy i^n these agcncios of concentrating on 

f»^=i< rather than on out-o5«hoae care, except where absolute- 
ly ntic<^ssary. • 

IV. Serviccs'for which funds say be u&ed: It should be noted in chi& 

^or.r.ection that Title 1. Section 101 (A> of ^he legislation obligates 
.this Secrccary to "take all necHS«ar> action to coordinate thild and 
.aaily service prograns under his jurisdiction". It should be ph- 
served that this prograa oay very clearly depend upon" the philosophy 
o. the Secretary and his staff. Par*:^ters should be built in to 
c^nWr type of care wherever possible, and educate to that end. 
/h.lc we Vill-aake further statement in the su=aaVof this analysis/ 
per.^a?s it should be pointed out here that this entdre bill scea? to ' 
a^-je^uch core of an effort of conce.it rating on parenting, than before, 
actually it is sctiking to involve parents in care oat of the how 
ac>re than it is involvi^ig professionals to help parents and in other- 
^fi«e to educate for sound care of the child withiiLche hwe, lliese 
, particularly apply to-A and » issediately bel^T^other question that 
ari;.es here is whether or not these services for which funds aay be 
used are those othor than Keadctatt, or include the large proportion 
of the aoney for ileadstart? * o »• r ^ 

A. l?art-pr full-day child care prograas in 

^' Child* <i own hr^^- This is often needed. 

2. Croup hoaes. Also promising as a for^i of family day card. 

- ^* Other care f.icll£ti*>s. It should be noted that there are other 
^avenues as- well ps those jsentioned above^ John B<wlby, for 
ejcaaple, believes that^sother clubs of one kiKd or another, 
vherc siothers can bring the children together, ni^ht be en- 
couraged. 

'b. Educational prograiss to ceet special needs of children and ♦ 
faallics. , 
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C. Faatly services , such as education and consultation for parents 
or other family oesber* functioning lu the capacity .of parents, ^ 
and for prospective and expectpnt parents. There *are a nu=ber 

of techniques that eight be acntloncd here <uc\ as a auch 
broader use of the cass Bcdla, perhaps utilizing onc-ainute 
spots on celcvision for education of parents, the possibility 
of using bloc}c parcie», esc. 

D. Otheg gocfal, sedical^ and special service j , (sec pp. 8-9). 
Criteria for assistance Co prograas: . 

A. Malnt.-tin .1 parent pollcv ccyyalttee (s^^e p. 10 for cocposition-of 
co=aittee) . Wc have sose reason to doubt that parent policy 
cossittees should include only"parentS of children served by 
Auch prograa". Wc can see a aajority of servers?, os such parents, 
but why not utilize experienced parents vhosc children-have 
already passed these yuars, and specialists in the local coaaun- 
icy who aay cake a contribution without chi»rg<S^ta the prograa. 

B. Provide foT^ tccAAar nnd froqi^.-nt diR*r:s.in.ition of Inforattrfon to, 
pny*>nc$ . Wc refer again to the acdia^ particularly spots on both 
TV and radio as. well as direct dlsse;?inatiort. There is also the 
possibility of irivolvins parents in prograas within the school. 
For cxaoplo wc arc considcrin;g the posciblilty pf having certain 
sohooL; in Benton Harbor, froa grades A through 6 and. possibly 

7 and 8,. have the children go to school a half-day for relative- 
, 2y intensive studying and spend half of th6 day out working on 
' coiaaunity projects. This would be done without pay, but to build 
* not only aanual skill* , but character qualities and responsibility, 
dependability, order, proaptness, industry, etc., as well Ss 
nicer graces of patience,- kindness and concern for others and will- 
ingncsi to serve.. Parents can participate in such prograa^ with 
great effectiveness if^they join with the teachers. 

C. Pr"nv?dc ior r<^P«lar rnTir.nl tat V^^^ ^n'-^ncs. This iff an old, 
and proven technique if followed through. ^ 

D. M.-tincafn ft CK'i^*^ nq ^ F<^ri1v S^rvtcp Coun'^^'^ "^^^^ 0^ P.ircntS 

' th(y nyjfuv. snop^sof . At least One- third - 

of the ac;*cri>iiit> thall be persons -who are econoa^cally disadr 
vantaged. We asked the question af why "at least" one-third of 
the ccabcrship^ This-aay soae casps be-well over half or two- 
thirds. And this aisHt be entirely undesirable. Such .policies 
have led'to socc of our -aoit serious obstructions of sound prac- 
tice iK soae of our disadvantaged areas. 

j-f<^ficnic. barV<>rfttmdg . with ah appropriate and flexible fee schedule. 
Vc' b'clieve that this alght be sburjd whetc out-of-hoae care ifi ab- 
.solutel/ essential. In, a nuabcr of places in Europe the flexible 
/ iec schedule Is working effectivoay. But we nust hasten to point 
out that where generalized daycare Is provided, a greater and 
greater dcaand Is created. ^ 
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Thif has r«eul£od In paront strikes in schools in Gcnaany, 
tor «ixaaplc, where chey havC A5 children pet teacher «nd do 
not wane cb take in any core chlldtcn, yet where parents 
picket the schools because their children vlll not he taken in. 
. Sosc preschools in^Frarfcc go as high 1 to 50 and 1 to 60 in 
tliCir adult-child ratios. ^ 

?. Xocluie ^;t tent ion to lcn i> t»ago ard t'v. bl story cultural back - 
ground' or alnorlty and oilingual groups > "his so«s with<^ut s*y- 
in$, but should not be nade a fetish. 

f 

VI. Apportionment of funds: 

A. At least 10% for hsndicapped children . We are^not exactly sure 
^ wny the lOX figure is placed in here. Handicapped children 

should receive artention regardless of vaat it costs. And they 
should have oi\e of the highest priorities. And we of course aro 
trcacing"handicapped" aS a word which loplics children who are 
physically or etotionally or psychologically handicapped beyond 
the noraal definition-of "disadvantaged". And ve should realize 
that these nay include children fros affluent and alddle* class 
hoses. 

3, Funds to be apportioned for clilldren of migrant ngri cultural 
<JOrkcrs» disauvantac;eJ children, and chll-!ron ofU^ndiftn tribal 
ors;aAlgaclons » A great need, but should be done disoasslonately . 

. C. , **yt gore than 52 for csodol program-; > are ftot sure that 5Z 
is adequate here. At least X0% would sees or nore likely re- 
striction, for experis^ntation is needed. As for exasiplo in 
Benton Harbor which is nov considered to be one of the worst 
cities in- the nation. The people are now realising that they 
'^have been going in the wrong direction in fragmenting the 
^, faaily through the ADC prograi&s which push the fathers out at 
one^end and the social pressures on preschool which push the 
little children- out at the pcher end. We arr proposing aodel 
programs which iiicegrate rather Chan fragncnt the fasily. 

D. At least 5Z for nonitorlnp, .-and onforcinp: standards-* The words 
"at least'*' iverr^ocher ae. It sebss to should certainly 
oonitor and enfo^e the programs, but this .encourages a higher 
overhead than cay be necessary. x 

E. Rcaalnln?; fund5 allocated to Statiis for: 
1.- Disadvantaged children. S02. 

' 2. Children under six, 25%. 

3. Children of working nothera and_sfpp1*' piront*:. 25%. 

- ~- ^ ^e would be interested in knoving: why these are stated In this 
vay» when States have such different problems. In ocher words 
we feel that this is quito arbitrary. 
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VII. .Rrojcctcd rctearch: 

a'. Techniques to cgjtsure and eval u ate child and fanlXv services, 
and to ccst alcer.ajcivo :ae£hOi:;s of Troviding such services. Yc s , 

B. Te'sStfig prcs> .ho»jI programs cr.piM';t>i>.i ^r»q read^.ig a;»d reading ♦ 
r^adinfss. Wc have reservationji^ Acticcsic ^innt not needed. 

C . Sc recning and testing for p.n'stcttil .ar.d learning dxsabillties , 

ar.g :or di«ts.no^ig anc trcataonc or healer. prv^Iog;^ . .>y .^1 s^oand« 

£valttaw^on» dii>6c::;iiu:;ti; xn» ..nd r.-i7.1icatior. oJ research fxno*.nj?t>. 
iioae icind^c tectb should be put into this provision. Currentiy 
there is ItitXe real attention to^tht corrilatloa or interrela- 
tion of research, and even Ics.* to its dl$:fe:alnatxon in an 
understandable way. Vhc rpcult t(^ thfiC the typical ic^.islator 
does not really ondtrtt>tartd the inr.{;\»4ige of the professionals 
and zi^i'kcs hi;;;;sclf ripe for thc>^e of v^t^ted anteresc^ vao co::;c 
in with siapler language. And rc>;ardlng tlie app'lication of 
rcbrc'^rchy wc have one of the greatest r.ceds of all, for all 
hxnds^f rationale are uttllzcut to place conventional wisdoa 
and v^hf ul thinking pvcr the hard f<icts of re&uarch. 

' » ** 

C^nc'i^ iorji <3rtd Rccorr.cnd3t£on5, , ' ' 

■ — " ~ — ' ^ « 

Cv r.^al : ^As indicated earlier the indent of .this btll upscar* to be very si: 
ilar to Siie earlier Mondaic-Jiv-.ts S*i.l In tr.at it sScniS V> focus largely 
cn out-of-hosic e>.periences. It «i?puar^ c^uch fiftther in a doign 

to i;^iaJe parents 4,n planning anu iapltiCA;r*tjition of care services for 
their children, yet our re&«urch clearly tells us that this Ss the wrong 
V.iy to look AS a central direction* 



Syre Services needed : A5 we have repeat*. ily Pointed out, wc aust provide 
iiound care for children whose parents cann&t oc will ;iot take care <df 
thv.-3 adequately at hone, ,a.id ro the cxtei:xt that Bill S tZC ciO^ke^ these 
provislotte, wo certainly cor::send it. There are sany parents 'Who for 
financial* psychological, ii.'totlonaX, or physical reasons sinply arc 
unabie to provide the proper care for the children. Sound c<ire should, 
be provided for these, children. , ' - ^ 

Yet for other chAldren-tht great iciajori-tv of Asierica's very young-ue believe 
that thl{> Icgia-l.ition should be taydif ked to concentrate on par^t education 
wAich will help the^u parents, undt-ri^.ar^ tliC developmental needs t>i thcir,^ 
c.uldrcn and encourage thesa by evvry sne^ins pos:>ible to ta^e care of their 
ovn children irt th^eir o'-rn h^ts^es. Our hopes are that the conventional 
wisdoQ and social pressurcb night thu^ be reversed oi^'St least strongly 
j:;odificd. Tids is pra.iticabie if care ii> taken to help parents knOW'hov 
to build- values in their children and in ^urn feci their own adequacy as 
p:4rc'nt-5» >> ' 

'_'irC-at Wc would .*iao rc4,or5=.end ti.at co^prutive studies be r^adc as 



bctwtcn schgols and ijTkStitutAoni on the one ha ltd and hore with garcnti* 
*a the oUier in whA4,h it^hievt. v.nt, ruturity (itiilgding sociality, attitudes 
tA^ward fcchool, etc.) ,iod tvL»vioc r^k^rMt he stydicd. Wc have rcp*,atedly had 
call* for tfctupatative ^todi*.^., lun^;it«dAr.al in nature, or at lca_»t usinj-, 
longitudinal data, in whiJ« c»rl>» Suhwvl ^.ntraots are compared t«lch thoGC 
^ho arc? retained in the hc-s^ u».ii<^r r*.a.'j.ofvibly ^>ound care, Re&carch in nlZ^ 
ECE arca^ should be Korc thor^^u^^hiy mt^rreJatud ynd r:»rc sicjply, widely 
Mud^vOJipletcly co5ri%un*c-*tcd, .ill acd*i available vith great*, .t .V.l. . 
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Otf^nlty of Patenthop^ ; One of the several critic** separately involved In 
tl^fs sasaary and analy$l* wrote of the <\^cA of the Goverrjcent to re-establish 
in sothers confidence in their cothcrhood. Help thca to sense that they 
arc able to Cake care of their ovh children and that their children are 
better off in their care. Tfiere's a great deal of eaphasis these days on % 
the socialization of children. Jiany do not realize that little children 
need such ci»t in ^ollc^fde to vorV put their* ovfn fantasics^. oy do 
n6c need to have these experiences and this care diluted or d.^tracted 
b/ group peer pressures which they als^osc invarlably^rind in i?r<;schools< 
with possible dilution of their values as ?ncy spve fron hose into schools.. 
(Wherever possible, children need to learn the vajircfus character qualities 
mentioned above-dependability, patience, Cic. - Vithout the constant 
distraction of the nursery school or of other cn|eriaifJ5ent outsxdc the hoae. 

it say be necessary to sobslc^rze so=e ;&othcrs aslwell as ,to train theci, 
particularly those aothers who, when they learn ^he deveiopaental needs 
of their children arc willing to ^tuy hosiC with dh«j:i. As we have pointed 
out, ifroa our research findlnjjs, this is probabl>l far siore cost-effective 
than Our present progress which tend to gragsent jphe ho=e instead of build- 
^ing a sense of adequacy £n parents. • " 1 ' ** 
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Ctait^d Stat^ Seoata 




.t« thia^'lA y«fer*ne« to tha <p o aa cr i iy, of w lasltlatlon to 
and Inereaca day eara^ pr«ocbbol adaeatidn> haalth and 
•ervleai arailabla to IteOUaa for t&eir ehlXdreo.^ 

fCiout ^^a_dl;psctlc» ^'thia lefctaXotlon-lii that it a 
tCM^itU^Dctriim^ttd oora oibtben Into tha vorlic toreo eod ^ 
playa^dom^tba adyahta^ to l^iadliea and to •ociety to have »othtpri 
at tOEa* dBLTittg for tbftlr yo^nc* I.cui aware of liXl tba ar^^usptntd i^por 
adsqfuata diy oars proj^root aad undorataod tbelzf need* iXit to l^Uojni 
tba vaXaa^^ of a oother at liaaa and tb jriot pu'oXiel'i:»r its advent a^a 1' 
damrl^CTfe polltic^^ I t^va bvcn to.^'^ljiala •■ad «*art^ : 

tholjr"d»-cir« pifo^ixasta, to Israel aad^Men rbalr Tvograais for tha , 
of tba ??r^^ *.tlsa 'iivlag gc ^^;^b•atMSl. I ieiiouiiiiy que»tioo thia 
trand Inf thi», countrr aa tha optlwua tyn« of crtin. iror tiia *w.jori.iy 
of our yeaa<rchlXtlrca altUoo^ r Jaw of Its iwd tcft too MogT / 
pny^vu^in^Wny ^xid fhtfUTTlhlly li^palTad fUallies.jj 



Thl* la m ^tt^U-^fx^tKizm ttk tht tyro of f&KlXr-Ilfa thlsi. 
%tlonf'Vishaa to nurtura* ^r'iriariclttlly^ It pay ap[pi^'U. to ciauy - ^ 
cKrthartf to teak increased Inccka^ but. no 6ixst >ua s^tid v*hat yill ^ 
tcppen to cur ecouonic systea vhen aljsott all KOtUtr* ara vor^a<<;v 



»iat;ViU4>d\dona theu tojbooatjtlid^^GMP? I tacw that fcv "poUti-rian*- 
vili risk thdr ,1obi ty advocatin,-; for inoth«ra who reaain at hojio 
la tho cacFo o)r children to ttj;e u j^^ara a a^bsidy, th^^ e^tvlivalcat; of 
tlic a>^ri'(3e earned saJary per ycsr»- 'Kil«*n*:sda to'fca seriously 
coa^illarcd if W really era ccaictxrned about ahilOi^ca and rcLnily 
Hfftf /vdditloittlly^ ^BoHticiaaa iw, cpiCTr;:o'is leaders and 
Infom iJWPeafct Of tiuTralua or the nother^a predeaca in t^e hocil 
vhera -It ia ht all xwalbio "for her to bo th.-sra* Vhi^re che isAft . 
QbXa;to do tills i cho chodld icnov t>»%t a i:s}03titute altnou?2i nbcoiifuury^ 
can never rc^^Iacp ad&quato motJierin/^^ vhich ceons a nuura favoar>*^la 
Iwca Ufa for .hci(^ and huabcnd. It la harder for a wonoa 
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aitTM* hoM than to work at • Monolaryf lAvyar. reM«rch vorl^y 
eib driVtry «to. Z Icnov of uo greater revard t&n-tO'Xmlaa ^ 
'cMldraa Inauna ^o all tbs trappings of aociaX and ^petwhX t^iinx^ , 
Tberefora, I appeal to you to IncXuda-a itatement sottlzig f c^tb tlur^ 
adyaotagei of a mother** care for her children In tb<f baM durlii^ 
>tbelr aarly ^'ara* 




Moit respectfully. 



Sidney Bensaiif M*dI 
Faat.rX^esldont , Amezlcaa 
Acadeiay of Child Psychiatry 

£Qclcviuire 

.cct Senator Jacob Javiis 

nepresenjbative ^John Bradefflus - || ^ * 
Reprcscatative Alphoazo Bell ' f-^ . 
- Bepreoentatlve Marg^ifet M« Hec)c?.er| 

F«S* X ^vo Inc^ded an.artlcle In vhlch X make reference to 

this Katter on page 6op« X do hcroe you hava iJjce to -read it 
: for It caiccs dirocc retei*eace to your le^lslai^lvd propoodl 
regarding day care# 
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Ai>?rious 'Atlnchmenl and pcfcnsJvc Regrctjoiis. 
AssocJaJcd with jbdyZ^ro 



Mnrv Cuylis Bldihr 



Johns fHopUhs Vnivcfsitif 
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Plhwh. A«Y Cvnris. Anvou* KiXachtncvd and Defensive Jlca^Unn^ /Usocintcd ibHh Ootf 
Cote. Cmu? DE\TtonrME.NT. 1974, 45, 20 2- and 3-\cat-oM childjen attending fuJ!' 

time gTQjjp day core wtn^c compjreci «»th 20 home-rc.ircd children of tin- same aqr^ in A 
Manddfdtzcd-sirangc si^ition. Ao«]ysiv focused. on re^pomw to -*cp."*»t«ori from ;ind icurtion 
\nlh tW mother. Rn^Jinp indicate qualitative di^turbaoce* m the mo? her- child rclntiorjship 
in dsy-care ,c^uldren.,and this \%a$ atthmtle'd to^thc disruptive fflrct."« 9f frequent daily 
5cparat»09«. The clnld's aQc at the time that diy care btp.m inP enccd the Icmd di<t«iTbf»nce'_ 
shown. Those who jl^ified day care a' age 2 .<liow,cd a\otdanl oehaMor-ujxjp reunion wjth the 
mother, whereas those "ho start cd^ day care at age 3 Aho%\ed anxious, arobivalentj behavior. 



F*ull-ilay group caic for infants arxJ lod- 
dlciji ^i/fcrs from home care in two Jiiajuj u.'.ys. 
A chtid i;i j:ro¥p care ii-fClSrcd bv mulUple caic- 
pvtts rather than by one, or a few figuies» jnd 
he I? scp.irated dail> .from hivpnmary mother 
fJ-urc, Uo^vlby {1969, 1073) h\-potJie$i7cd thai 
an mf.'int j$ biased gcncJicaljy la maintain a ilp- 
grec nffprOMimty to hi^ mother figurq and nrc* 
disposed fo^vard bccommg ^M.tchcd to ncr. 
Docj fulKlime gwup day care constitute a^suffi- 
ffient drpajlurc from tliv cnvirnnmcnt to uhich 
It child's behavioral systems are prcacLptcd to 
'generate nnomalies-in the developmcnt^of nt*^ 
tachment? Mofc specifically, can an mfant 3e- 
vclop an'3ltac}|mpnl to hL^riiolher figure if "he 
'spends 9-or Ip hours a day vvjth substitute, 
ca/epvers In a group setting? Can a young child 
who has already^becomc attached to his mother 
Hgurc sustain ? normal relationship with her de- 
spile the, repealed, long^daily separations irn- 
. plicit m d.iy caft? There i< a dearth of research 
/ addrcsscdJo ihese qtieslions. 

Caldwell. Wright, Honig, *ncl Tannen- 
baum (1970) slu^'yd the effects of day care on . 
infants who entcredfcare in the first yearof life 
or early in the second year. They focused on a 
number of jVaViablfis purporting to reflect the 
strength of chiW-rnolher attachment — affiliation, 
nujturance, .Vosence of hostility, permissiveness. 



dependency, happiness, and emotionality Find^ 
iiig nn ^i;»niflc.ira dificrcnces between their day- 
caic and boi^e-reftred groups, they coni eluded 
that full-ljnicfcay care did not prevent children 
fioni developing attachments otdprTnal strength 
to their mothers. . 

The present stvdy concerns older ichildrcn 
who were «t home with their- ntothcrs cilhef 2 
or 3 ye.nrs Mtftt bcpnniiig day care. It ad- 
dresses itself not to the quciti'on of day.carc*.^ 
effects on altaclimeht -formntinn processes, but 
to tlic effects of repeated daily separation? on . 
qualitative aspects of c-Vtnblishcd attachment 
relationships. 

Research into children's responses toj major 
separatfons, lasting weeks or months, ha^ dem- , 
phslrated adverse effects, the severity ofjwbSch 
dy)end$ on a number nf factors,. such |a/ the • 
child's «gc, the length of ttie separation, ^nfi the 
availability of responsive substitute carWyvcrs, 
, In; one notable study, Bobertson and powH>v " 
(1'952) Observed threp distinct phases ^n chU- 
dren*« reactions td major institutional jSCpara* 
tion. Initially, there oq:urred a Pfptest phase* 
followed by « despair phase. !f the *iifiparaJion 
was yeryJori;5=ana condili<^s were depriving,' 
children would inaiiifest a detachmcnit phase, 
marked by loss o* mterest in the mother and 



Thj< study was undertaken » > ''octoral dissertation at th»* Johns HjipVins University. An 
early verjion of^liis paper was preseoted at the biennial meeting of the Sodety for RMcarch 
^ in Child D5vel9pment,>PhJladelphia, March 1973, in a symposiiini entitled "Anxioas Attach- 
' nienl and Defensive, Reactions. Twish tt> th-uik Mary D. Airwworth and* Julian Stanley for 
thel^ crilicil coninienls arid Mary B. Main for her assistance In tlie data alialysi^. Author's 
add'ess. Drpariment ot P»ycholpgy, John* Hopkinj Uritvtrsity. Baltintufe, Maryland 2J218. ^ 
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:^^}< ']^t .tas 'iii!t*J7.rcti-d as a-Jifi-n*i.\e bt- 
haviorai patli^rn steinining from rt>prCfsion of 
antieiv fend ambivalent^ occasjonj'a by jcpa- 

^ K^union behaviors ofcchjldrcn tffter major 
f f par^ttor t\ picalk cxm^ist of ar«^r\ rtjt-i tion of 
or Apparent indiffereiuc to the m'*tl»cr, .»hcr- 
. natmg with heightened atlnchment behaviors 
(Heiniclce &'-.\Vt'$theimer 1965). However, de- 
tached children tend lo peri»5t in tht:^ mude, 
spmrtimes Midefinltel), before recstabH^hmg a, 
relationship, usuallv^f a per mail cntly XnMous 
^quahtv (Robcftsi'n & Bowlby 1952). Ain^%\orth 
Cjperson?! communfcatjon), haung eAjrnjiird 
Robertson and Bowlby's daJa, reported lliat 
>Y>un5er children in their sample (bet\veen^ge$ 
\ an^ !l'^).\verc more hlcly to HevJlop detach- 
ment Jhaii.^Ider ehlldren (bctwcg/yges 3 and 
A), who were more papabje of ^Kmtaming an 
attachment to the mother, olhcit of an an\Jou$ 
qoah'tv. 

Although somt ii>$turbance-js a predictable 
outtomc of separation ontc a child hiivb^tome 
aKachcd, distress can be attenuAtt;d A hv has 
the bppoitunity ij form a doiC relationship 
witli/a substitute fieure (e.g., Robertson & 
Robertsop 1971 J^r »( he remains in a fnmiliar 
enviror«ment whilt separated from his m'.»ther 
XyanottM961)- 

In ordrr to assess, tlie pos ibility thit day 
card could affect attachrncnt^ thy strange sltua- 
tion. a techniqucr sensitive to qualitative differ* 
cnces in the mollicr-child relationship, wj{% 
chosen. This situation first elicits exploratory 
behaMor. and then, through a series of scpara. 
fions and reunions, heightened attachment bc- 
haWor Ainswor^h. Bell, and Sla>1on {1971} 
classified 1 yj^i oMs into three groups cfiiefly 
on the basis of^rcunion behaviors The first 
group was. active^ in i<icldng and maintaining 
proximity to and contact with Die mother upon 
reunion. A second group sought little proximity 
or contact but actively avoided proximity and 
interaction. A third group imxed secV ing prox- 
imity and CQntac^ with resistantej)! contact, and 
inlcraction. Stable relationships were found, 
b^th between the infant's strange-situation be^ 
havior and his home beliavior and between his 
behavior and maternal behavior. Infants m the 
first group had histories of haxmonious interac- 
tfor ivith the mother, while infants in the ojher 
groups had" histories of distufbcd interaction. 
Ains\yrth and DeU.(i970) compared avoidjnt 
arid resistant bchaWors observea m the strange. 



Mtodlion with detachment ^nnd ««mbiv;rlcncc 
♦4hcrs liMC r»Mcd iii Uiuh*; vhiltlrt-n after inrrfjor 
si-paralio^ | 

Ahhoudi Aim\\orth ha^ used hersityntian 
to ^todv >ft>»i>»duSl differences in.otl'afhmcnt; 
oilicrs (Nf.t(?voby &t /Feldmjii 1972, Marvm 
1972) h.ive abo u5ed it to observe norm.itne 
paUciUS of .ijitj^h iitnt bcha\'inr and changes in 
patterns over the. first 4 ytars of life. Thcv 
found a gr5(|ual dcchne in 5ccVmg contact witli 
* the-moflier*jpoii rcunioil fmd then m seeking 
pra\Jir,it> tf| her, Mair - **ng of c-ontjct upon 
reuniun tended to disappear by iTge 2, and seek- 
mg'of proMmity tended to disappear by age 4. 
Scparatittr^ protest drt^lincd morcshjrpli around 
age 3. 

Jn the prevent studv, the strange situation 
wa§ u^ed tn co*r*p3/e responses to reparation 
from and reunion with the mother in groups of 
day-cdre and hoine-rea ed children. Depending 
on one's theoretical p)mt of viVw^ there are 
three predictions thai can be madej (1) day- 
care cliildreh will bt)a\c no differently from 
t^ie contiols. on the, ^*$umption .that dav care 
does not affeck attad ment, (Z) da) -ere chil- 
dren Will l)e lesi di .resscd-lA separstNon and 
\\i!l*exliihitje$s stn iigly heigliiened attachment 
behaviors upon reunion because of their more 
freqyent e,\pcnenccs wjth.separation, (3) dav- 
care children will ^Ahibit disturbances fp attach- 
ment related to daily separation, and the type 
of di$tiif{)ance will be related to the child's de- 
velopmental level at the time of entering day 
care. > 

Method — 

Subjects * 

The subjects were. 40 middle-class chil* 
dren, all but one white. Twenty were enrolled 
m full-time group day care and 20 were reared 
by their mothers at home. Ten of the day-care 
group had entered centers at a mean age of 
25 66 months (SD ^ 1.81 months) and 10 at 
a mean age of 34.83 months (SD « 2.45 
months). Both groups had been enrolled for 
o appro.':tmatcly the sarhe length of time when 
observed — 4.55 months for tnc younccr group 
(SD ^ 2,56 months) and 4:78 mon ths for the 
older group (SD= 1.69 monthsl.Whcn ob- 
served they had mean ages of 30.23 months 
(SD = 2.20 months) and 39.62 months (SJD = 
1.98 mOnth$)r respectively. The mean iges of 
the home-re;^ed groups at the time of observa- 
uon u erc 30.23 monVjis (SD = 1.98 months) 
and 39.46 months (SD 1.95 months). Equal 
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nuiplnrr^ of males arul l^ntjtlt^ v^cjv ol"»eiM'U^.it 
<-ach age Jcvel. / , \ 

,Onc .V^amptmn undtrKiwg ihe compfiH 
* son thst the" gR)«ps wrrc c^iinTilcnt o|ri 
vdrinblcs afrccl«i;» the qm^ty of aitnclnncnt 
other tl».in (ho d.iil) Xjcpnr.ilions implicit^in dny 
care. This A^iompttnn unuUi he unnccc%$S»y iij 
an c\pcrimcnl.il study which randpnilv assigned 
children to dny cjk nr j\omc (earing, but Mieh 
n xtudy wonjd he eMrenicly dinjcnll tn cnnrv^ 
out. Hmvc^cr. all ehiloren were from middle- ^ 
cIajs home5. both in lerm^ nl parental- educa . 
tion jnd incf:rjc Bolh> patents uere pie^ent in 
the honie. Nlea^tjre^ of the honic enviinnnient 
. which support the asMimplion nf equnalcncc 
Ijctwecn the ginup> ujU Itc repuiteil 1k.Iow. 
Eij^htv {^eucitl of d.t)-t.ire (,hi]drcn an J 6u r 
of ho{»e'it>iK'il uidOicn v\cic fus\l>oiTi. Tour 
d.iwcare thi1d*.en*haj Wqu cared for by habv- 
5iiter\ apj)ryMm.iti'K 4 in>/)iihs before ^t..rtM»g 
gioup d.tv caie.JI?b.ec huiiJC'* eared 40 iTiMtttli- 
ulds aticnOc/^ nurHi*) school tvvour Jirec niorn< 
ing« a w'ctK. 
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ration in collecting a day-cm e sam- 
la'ipcd ftoiti foui pitvale cotlers tl^t 



follnwd traditional iiurserv \cIion] rei',:ines ujtli 
httley* emplia^k on structured academic pro- 
pdifis. The degree of struct ub.ig in ptay and 
(1te*iamount of org.in>7ed group act ivmc.t were 
greater fcr the older children than for the 
younger. Children were segregated into gioups 
of 2- and ear-old^, ^-year-nldj, ."^nd S-yc^ir- 
nlds. Two caregAers weie asiigijcd to each 
gri'itp. and they did not shift ow^^thc cuurst^ nf 
the neek. On thu.avcragt. caregivers tended tu 
remain in then ppsitmns fnr 3 years. At age 4 
andiagftin at age 5^ chJd:en moved up mto a 
new group with new caregivers. In the 2- .tnd 
3-\iJar-n1d giniip, the r.itu. of c-iregAcis tn chj- 
d^cf) was 1,8 cir KG. dcppmhttg («tt iht ct^>ier. 
A rcgisteri'd tiur^e was. nn hand daily at tun of^ 
the|Ceri|cis. Names of at! children aUctidmg the 
ccrjters wete proMded licforehand by uircLUti^, 
ana from this list parents were contacted mdi- 
viaually. All but one agreed tn iooper.iic. Pedi* 
atncians m private .practice supplied itamcs of 
Iiomc^ reared children, and all but tv\o parents 
coptaclcd agreed (o participate. 

Procedure ^ j 

Xhc first part of the procedures entailed a 
1^-hour home visit to each mother clnld pair 
bv the investigatnf. Its purposes were to cilab 
hsh rapport with the motiier, to instruct her 
about tne iludy, an3 to assess the general (jo.d- 
ity of stimulation provided the child by l.is 



huittf euvtroKtrK nt. Each viiiit w.is rated on the 
Inventory of Hnine Stimulation, devised liy 
Cildu^ll (Calducll ct al. 1970). The majority 
nf the items u ere 5traightforv\ ard and depen|dc<l 
on fiiMhand observation of the home nmj nf 
niothcr-chiid intcracUnii rather than on matcfnal 
report .nlone. For c\aniplc, Jt was noted if | the 
mndier spnKc spnntaneouslv to the child at least 
twice, if she caressed or Icissrd him, if'bcinks 
were present and visible, nr if- he had a p^. A 
measure nf the mother's empathy or social 
sensitivity was obtained, by use nf a ^jsnrt 
technique devised hy Ho'gan [The 
mnther wa% r.ited'by the nb server jmmediitely 
after- each visit, ' j 

AppinxMnately 2 w^el^s later, each mojiher- 
, ulttld p.ur parttop^ted ih a standardized strpngc 
, Silu.itioti at'jnhas HnpVms University. Thp ex- 
^ pi liinciitdl room had a 9 X 9-foot area n.'jclcar 
flu»>f 6p.ice. One v^.nll coiitaik>ed onc-w.iV'Visjon^ 
nt.riofS. Near the" nppt'Sitc vWiil ,sttK)d a cliild's . 
CiMtf Willi toys hu>pi.d un-aiid .uound it. i Near 
the Window nn nnc Mdcof the rnnm veas chair 
fnr the mother and nppn.«:c it a chair for the 
I'.ranger, The situation convisted of eigl^t epi- 
s^ndfs, each e\eipt the first 3 minutes Inn'g (.sec 
thblei). 



\ 
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^ A contmuuus description of the child's be- 
bavmr-was dictaitd intn lecnrdcrs, uli^ch^ilso 
pjtVed up, the sound of .i buzxer eyery )5 , 
icconds The tiaiivtnbcd narrative rcpo^rtvwcre 
marled off mtO tune intervals. In G5Sv of the. 
caH ii theie wcfCt^vo imlcpciidenl obserj^ cr.s. and 
in the nthci ciscs tlu- nivestigatoi served as si»le 
observer, Tlic second nbsc er. jn all, but^our 
instances, was an iiidivioual who vva$ xtn- 
avv,uc nf the hvpothe.ses nf^the siudy and 
of the child's grnup membership. Tvvti women 
plaved the role i/ stranger in all hut three 
cases, wheii^.^ subvti ilc had to be found. Tlic 

I fust v^oll»an5^va^ Mi anger for 12 home- reared 
and nine d.iy-caie* children, and the second 
woman vvas^Uanger for eight honii; rcircd and 
eight day<ca re. children Iridividu.il iiArratrve ac- 
counts v\erc convphdliied for anaUsis and three 
types of muasurcs were extracted, .frequency 
measures, percent. ige measures, and scores nf 
social interaction vvidi the mothcf and the 

'Stranger. I 

Frequency meant res and pcri:entnges. — 
Four measures were obtained by making counts 
, of the frcquencv of the following behaviors, ex- 
ploratory m.iiiipulation, crying, oral beh.ividr, 
and distance interaction with the mother. Ex- 
ploulory manipulation was define^ as shakmg. 
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£pt$ode No Duration 

1 20 vc, 

2 ;.. T-;,^^ --^VmTn 

3 «. ... »t., J m:n 

4 3 mm* 

.<*..,.,.....,'.,«.<, ^J-irin 

jS -.WW,,. 3'mm» 



Descnplion of £piso<2e 



0. M» C 

M. C 
S. M. C 

S, C 

M. C 



C 
S, C 

M. C 



0 «jJjersJi»l:«iK^C:ihloibV'roo:7J C is set doKn oh 
ihf'floor 

C is free to e^pi'ore. M reads a magazine 

S enters, i>l5 quietly for z moment, interacts wlh 

M, then \\nlh C 
M leaves. 5 remains with C; rcsjscnds to his ad- 

\ance$ or coihforls hTm if nccessiiy' . 
S leaves- as M enters 

M <omforl»'C -if he is dislreised. thcn reintereiU 
hf^ in 'I0\i J ' . 

M leaves' C alone in room 

S eniejj; attempts toi comfort C 'if distressed; re- 
turns to her chaFr \ 2^ 

M erters aS-S lea\es ; ' 

M behaves as in episode 5^ 



banging, turning over, ot other active involve- 
. ment with a toy. Crying was denned as dis 
trv^scd MfCAhzitiQn. ranging from a fuss to a 
full-blown cry. Oral bch.ivior \\4S defined as 
chev.iag or sucking of fingejs or toys. For these 
. behaviors, a fxcauenc). cxjunt of the IS-setond 
*ntcrvjJs m whic)i they occurred was obutncd. 
D;st^cc interaction was a composite of the 
absolute frequency of smiling and showing a 
to\ to the .mother and the iS-second interval 
' fr^ouencv of vocalizations to the mother. Rela- 
tive frequency of vocalization was usedjjccaus^ 
it was extremely difRcyll to = determine in a 
' tirr.<* interval when sx particular vo<»li22tioh 
» stopped and anoll^Pr' started ,in those cases 
uhere the chi!^ talked ^most incessantly The 
distance ^n'erav^on measure ('rtken from Macr 
coby & Fejdman 1972) vvas used only in epi- 
sode ^^vhcn the mother ji\a$ nc-mntervenlivft in 
order-to obtain a. ./dcx of ♦^e child's spontane- 
ous int<Jfest in her- In episode 3, the- presence 
of the stranger reduced the behavior to a ver)* 
low level. The following cpcfHcients of mter- 
observer rehability were detained for the fre- 
quency measures* exploratory manipjulslhQn. 
.$8, c'rvjng, .98; oral behavior^ .90, distance 
♦ interaction, .85, ' * 

PercenUgC5 of children^who approached 
and v^ho touched the mother in reunion epi- 
sodes, who exhibited oral behavior, who cnt?d, 
^nd who resisted contact and interaction were 
also used in conjunction vMth the frequency 
measures and the socixl interaction scojes. 

Social/ in tcrqction JCOfcf— A no Ih er pa r t o f 
the analysis, involved detiiled codings of ^o- 
ciaUy interactive behaviors with the motliCr 



and with the stranger onj]bt4>a5is of the. nar- 
rative reports. Each chJd was scored on seeldrtg 
proximity^-.ind contact^ avoiding proximity and 
interaction, and resisting contact and interac- 
t)on.-Inter\sity of search behavior for the mother 
dunng separation episodes vv as also scored. Thi^ 
scoring system was adopted with- only minor 
n.odific?tions from Ainsworth <*t al. (I9T1)* 
The f.)I!owing is a bnef description of the con- 
tents of the behavioral categ^nes. 

1* Pro.ximsty- an^ contact-seeking behav- 
iors include active approach.' clambering up. 
a'ctivfc gestjircs such as reaching* partial ap- 
proaches, and . vocaf signa. ?. 

^ 2. Proximjt)'- and interaction-avoiding be- 
haviors pertain to episodes which normally eltCit 
apprc^ch. or greetmg^Behaviors include back- 
ing avyay, ignoring, "gaze aversion, and 'looking 
away. Avoiding tne^rlnother is scored only in 
reunion episodes. ^ 

3. Contact- and interaction-resisting be- • 
haviors include nn^jry attempts to push away, 
hit, or Jack the aduft, squirming to gel away 
from the adult,.pushmg away toys, or displays 
of temper when the adult attempts to intervene 
in Uie child's ongoing activ^itics. 

4. Seaxrh behavior includes following 
mother to the "door,, trying to open it,, going to 
the mother's chair, looking at her chair, and 
looking at^^ie door. The behaviors- imply that 

*the child JSeekmg to regain proximity to the 
absent mother. 

^ The behaviors were scored independently 
bv two judges, one of whom was unaware of the 
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chJds re^rmg group cUvs»Hcation, and th& fol- 
loHing aff^^vjrnts of i:.;ef>»oicr agreement, 
were yf>l:i»nt'd '^ctXmj: punirnity to ihe irioihsr, 
.97; to -the $;rani;cr, -^9$. tesistancc of other, _ 
J;93; oHtfangerf .9f2ravbi3:ng>of mother,* .94; 
of stranger. SS. search behavior, -98.^ 

'■k * • 

Methods of cnalijSTi -^Analysei of variance 
v\cic condiicled for all me^iures obtained -f rum 
the home visit .'\r|d all measures obtained from 
the strange s.tuation.^xccpt orality. In this case, 
a n^nparametnc test was used because, of the 
sJccwness of the distribution. Separate 'anal>ses 
\vere performed for bc'havior to njolher and to 
stranger. There v^ere three jndcpcriJent van- 
ablcs— age, sex, and rearing group-— forming a - 
2X2X2 factorial design, and one uithm- 
Subjects r£peated measure of epiJode, 

Scores on each behavior to the mother and 
-to the itJdnger jnd on frequency measures were 
obtained for each episode, and a total score /or 
a behavior was obiained by summtrtg scores 
for the fcloani episodes The jnteraction- of 
eprsode uith the i n depend e^it variables was 
2{so examined. 

V 

Results 

Testtng'thc Equitalcnce of Croups 

Table - gives the mean Scores for the dav 
cars and home reared groyps on the Inventory 
of Heme Stimulation and its subscales. Mone of 
the differences v^'as signiBcant. The cmpathv 
measure Iikcviise did not discriminate signi^- 
cantly between mothers of the day-care and 
home-reared jchildrcn Although detailed assess- 
ments cf each mother's scnsitivjty to her child's 
signalc and communications wctc not made, 
the groups' equivalence cn the measures ob- 
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tamed suggests that the children observed were 
rc-ceivmg nornra] mothtnng ,an^, stimulation 
from their Usjinc environment adequate for 
healthy development; 

BchaviCT-in the Strangd Sijuction - 
Tjiblc 3 present a summary of the AXOVA 
Hndjngs. Sc\ and age dl/Teiences were relatively 
lew and w,Jl not be disOiised further. Episode 
eff^ts aie highly significant and in agreement 
vvjth those reported elsewhere hy Ainsworlh 
and Eeil (i910). Differences m attachment 
behavior to the" mother between first and Uter- 
bor;\:-hii(fren were also examined bv ANOVAs 
and vv<!re not Significant. However, tlie data are 
consistent in shoving reanng group f^jfierences 
and interactions of age with rearing group. 

' Ex})loratory behavior. — Table 3, indicates 
a Significant age X rearing group interaction in 
the total -amount of CAplofaiofy manipulation 
occumng in the strange^sitiiation. F(l,32) « 
5.83, p < .025, Da VKrare^.^O- month -olds were 
lowest in exploration (.X = 7.48) and borne- 
*trared 40"montn-olds were highest (X = 9.6S)? 
JDay-care 30-month'olas wire intermediate bc^ 
tween their home-reared age counterparts (X 
- ^.9 vs. X = S.2) and the older home-rca^teH 
children. All groups decreased in exploration 
during separation episodes, but these chaiiges. 
were most marked iivthe older dty-care group 
and least marked iii the older home-rCftred- 
grocp. , . 

Separation behaviors. — A significani main 
effect. F{1.32) - 4.60, p < -05, indicates that 
jot^l crving vvas higher in dav-care children ^ 
than m }i6me*reared children. Ffowevfr/an age 
X rearing group interaction, F'(l,32) 3/78^ 
p < .07, suggests that the main effect may be 
accounted for-chiefiy by differences in th64p- 
mOnth«old groups ( 4 0^ mo nth- old day-care X 
3.3 vs. 40-moiith-oId htome-reared J?* « 0,22)^ 
III the SO month-old groups, day-care children 
were only ^lightlv higher Jn_amount of crving 
than home-rearecl children <X-= 1.72 vs. X = 
1.57^. 

Oral behavior in episode 7 was also more 
conspicuous in day -care children than in hornet' « 
reared children (randomization test for two 
independent samples: p < .0005). 'Orality oc- 
curred -most frequently in episode 7, apparently 
a result of anxiety over the member's absence 
compounded by the appearance of the stranger 
when the mother was expected to retufn. Forty- 
five percent of day-care chddren but /3nly IS^o 
of^ home-reared chddren engaged in oral be- 
havior in this episode, X' (I) - 4,29, p < .OS. 
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Scorch b"ha^iot in c-pisjidcj 4^0, and T 
\vj< ,.;io'Jitr i:»u.^..»fur of ^opara!* »h ai.\i{'!v 

to ^it^fTil I Mtil.C'f tv jk/iug to the «loor or at 
IcasJ loolcmg at Iicr chaj'r An a^i* X rcnring 
%TOup interaction, F(J^32^ =5.14. p< 05, 
depicted in ^j;«ie'K mdjcatcs tha; day'taic 
*»0-nwri"h-oIds <Mrch?d mo^t for ihc mother 
(.V — 372) and homc- rcMied -JO-monfhtolds 
searched least (X = 2 05K The two SO-monlh- 
o!d groups \\'eremuch closer together "m total 
amount of search, although the home- reared 
children <ho\\;td shghtly stroT^<;er behanor (X 
= 3.15 vs. A = 2T5>. Tiie o>'?er dav-care 
cinldren were conspicuous for enjjajjiii^ ^n ac- 
tive v^arch f i.e., ^omg t<i tht- door and attempt- 
ing tt) open il) c%en in epis^^e-l \*^h*:n cbildrf-n 
lu she other groups tt-odt-^? ti» maintain cxplor.i- 
:or>' manfpubtjon, and me: civ looked at the 
door, if they displayed any search at all 

Bfhai inr to the Mother 

his*r,ncc intcfactwn — Ilpme-rcarcd chil- 
dren of boih ag^'s intewctcd more their 
mothers across a distance ;n fpi5i>de 2 than did 
da\ .care-childrcn {X = 6.0S vs. X 4 06) as 
IS indicated h\ a mam effect, F{2,32J = 6.66, 
p < .02.5. This findmg could Ix? interpreted as 
:nd:vntmg thjt day-care children are more 
dependent ,of thcjr mothers, at least m their 
free^pTay activities, than home-reared children. 
Hrtuc\er, a negitivp correlation ir = -.42, ;> 
< .01) bc^A'cen distance interaction m episode 
Z aodre$j>iant and svoidanl heha\"ior$ direcicd 
toward the mother m later reunion episodes 
^uc^esJs that littlt interaction of thii tvp? be 



fore sepai.itiqn is a precursor of- negative tcix- 
utncics, \\hich Ix'come niu«e apparent in the 
teufUMn epfMides .md which indicate a dis- 
hit I> J nee ill the mc;the? ^.hild rel.ilion\hip. 

Vzoxiwitij-scchng behaviors. — Figure .2 
shnws^that group differ enccs in secVmg the 
mothers p.'o\imil\' tended to be small in pre- 
^cparation episodes 2 and 3, but i.icre.'ised in 
reu'iion episodes, age X rearing group X epi- 
sfxJe interaction. Ff 3,96) - 3 83. p < .025. In 
episode 5, day-care 40-montIi-olds showed 
heightened attachment' bebanor, whereat their 
home- reared age countc-parts showed Jit tie. In 
episode 8, the older ilav-care group cpntinucd 
to increase sonKAvhat in proximity seeking, and 
t'le older home-reared group declined slightly. 
Ho me- reared 30montn-olds showed clear 
heightening of attachment behaviors in this 
epi^&de, whereas their day-care counterparts, 
tended t o decr^^.^sf somft u bat in provimify seek- 
i»g The con! last m this episode between the. 
combined da\ tare 30-j^onth.old and hoinc' 
reared »0 month old group means and the of her 
two means combined is significant (Schefte lest. 
;i < 025) and accounts for most of the van- 
.tnce in'the interaction. Past strangc-situatio.i 
work (e.g., .^insworth et.aK 19T1) has shown 
that individu.ll difieier.ces m seeking the 
mother's proVirmlv are most clearly hrghhghtcd 
after separnlion in the reunion cpisvjdes. and 
especinll) after two sep-irations m the se ').nd 
iTCunion. episode 8. 

The percentage of children :n each group 
wlio actually appro:iched and touched the 
mother upon reunon m cp:sode 8 was also 
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Flo I — X reannj; jrroup jniewction in 
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Fig 2 —Age X re-umg s^to'jp X epxodc 
intcractian in proximit) seeking to the mothex. 
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C';»}cul3tcd. AlihougJi two of the findings are 
, only tfcnfJs. day*cjfc •lO'irionth-oIds secmtd 
more iiieJy to do so than tJieir homc^rfeascd 
counterparts {OO^f vs. lO'^, Fislicr Exact Test. 
Suo tailcd. ;> < .10 approach; 60^^ vs. 0<^, p 

< 025. »t»uc^iK Eiay-care ,oO*month.old% 
>fcjned'ic$5 hVcW to do^o than their homC' 
reared a^e counterparts (X = 30^r vs. 90^,.p 

< .025/ approach, lore ^5 60r^. p<AO, 
touch). ' . 

Ki*55»/f«5 and <*t«»?m^ fcc/»otit'« — Rcsis 
Stance to the muther trinJeJ to be a low mten 
«»ty bch3\ior ,» the children studied* Ho^vevCr, 
day-care children re*»isled the inotJirr more than 
bome-rearcd children, F(J.325 = 522, p< 
,vO$, The'behavior otcurred ir* only 20 'r of d^iy- 
«L«ire Jind h<jmc re.ijed ^-GO murith t lds hut in 
69^ of the older Jav tare gryup It was tj;:n- 
p!etcl^ ab'-cnt »> the qldci h<^pe reared group. 
Tms finding suggests that the older Jay-cdre 
chddren ^HfC sumevwhat mqre^o\ertly jmbiva- 
Jcnt toward ,the jnothef than. the ofher groups, 
?jo\*mjt«-awt/tjHj^^' .betiS^-iori upon' reunion 
wtie alsw ni'^se cvuspituous. ia duy care cltilJren 
of both df^cs .ban jn home /'^.ued childreo ~ 
0.2. vs. X = 1 $}, Fl1,32) 16.36. ;/< 
,0005, a]th<^gh thcv ovcufTtd more mar)tedly 
*n the vouni^cr day -^a re gtoup than m the vlder 
^roup, 

Brhat^iot to the Stranger 

p3V-'*arc children sought Jess ^roximity to 
the stranger, than did heme rcaied children. 
, Fi 1.32) 4 AO, p < .05. but an age X rearmg 
group interaction. F( 1.3^1) = 5.2-1, p < ,05, 
suggests tliat the younger hume-rfcared children 
accounted for this difTeifo^-c by ^etk»ng a 
m*idcrate a.rjount of proNimity to tl»e sirangei. 
KcMStancc io the itra/iger was h.gber in day- 
care 40-m<j'^/>th;o!ds than m the otlic* groups, 
espcually dunng separation episo^les 4 4nd 
asarca;..iggroiip X ^ge episode interactior., 
F^1.02; =• -I 30. p < .05. indicates In general, 
da V. care children of both ages ivcrc moruavoid- 
ant i>i the stianger th.m humc reared claldrcn, 
F*1.32) ^ 13 26, p < .001. An interaction of 
rearing grouf X cpiwde, rt2.G4) = 6.26. /> <• 
.005. indicates tKat hjme*rfcared children were 
iTk'fSt v.arv jpf yhe*^-stianger ir| cptiude 3 and bc- 
. -pump mcfc atx^pting of her later on dunng. 
" 1 separation rp>sodi^s; In contrast. da\-carc chil- 
dren found ihe stranger increasingly averStve 
as the siiMatr^n proceeded (ScheSe test, p < 
025). 

V Differences m the children's respor»ses to 
the \^'<j uH^men who served chieHy a> stranger 
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uer/i also examined Hiesc d ifter en ces tended , 
to bc-qmte small. And nune vvas Significant. 

Di'scuSSion 

The abo\t;^find»ngs demcinstratc lhat d.iy. 
care, children of both ages mteracted less svith 
their mothers across a distance before separa- , 
tion jn episode 2 than did home-reared children* 
During separations they cncd more and.slK>w;edf 
more oral .bch.nvior and avoidance of the 
stranger. Upon reunit^n with the* mother, they 
exhibited more avoidant and resistant behaviors. 
However, 4he findings also ipdicate important 
age differences. Day-care 40*month.olds 
showed more heightening of attachment be- 
haviors and more distress as a result of ^epara* 
tion than did day care o0-month>olds, wf^^ereas 
m the home-reared groups, the opposite age 
trend wa:^ found. The work of Maccoby and 
Feldman (1972) and Marvin (1972) indicates 
that the homc-rearod groups behaved in a 
manner typical of normal children of these 
ages. However, in cumpanson to the older 
honje-ie.i red children, chddren who began (fay 
,carc at 35 months of age explored less, were 
more^distresSed by separations, ^nd sought 
more^roxinitty to and coj*tactMVith the mother 
upon reumorl.' although these bids were mixed , 
M-^'h resistance and avoidance. In .comparison 
to the younger home-beared children, children^ 
who began day-care at 25 months of age sought ^ 
little pro;cimity^ to or contact with the, mother 
upon ipunion but sifiowed Jieightened proxim- 
ity* snd interaction^avoiding tendencies. 

.Tfie finding of anxious ambivalent attach- 
ment behavior m the older day-cire children 
and a%oidant^ behavior in younger day-care 
children is consistent with ag^ differences re- 
ported m children's responses to major separa- 
tion. Dunng rnajor separation, it is also the 
younger children (age 1*5^^) who are more 
likely to l>efcome detached and to respond to .^ 
the ;pother with indifference upon reunioti. 
whereas the older children (age 3-1) arc'less 
hkcJy to ^consolidate detachment and more 
likclv to respond to reunion with the mother 
m an anxious ambivalent fashion. Thus, the 
results of the present >t^udy suggest that many 
repetitions of minor separation inay have "effects 
similar in fonh (altjinugh not in severity) to 
major separations 

More recently, Ainworth (197j/ haS re- 
ported that repetition of the strangC'^'ti-^tion 
procedtiie after a 2 week interval sensiti^ies 
rather than habituates l->car olds tp separation. 
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TH's-iir«djnij also hnd< cnHlvncc to ihe.fiotion 
that she reunion lK'!iav ior> tA tht- dn\ cut 
groups in ?lsc present %*udy ni.i^ b* ;»ttiibut.»ble 
to a sensitizing cfFcci al da.!\"sepr»MtiOn. 

It js gcn^rnily acknowFedged thjt detach- 
iTent i< a more serious outcome of major scpara. 
tion-than anxicu? attachment, Ix^cau^e as long 
a$ a child remains detached he i% limited m his 
ability to form close interpersonal relationships. 
Anxious attachment, even if ambivalent, signi- 
fies that the child cap?4>le of majntainin|ra 
close relationship, and indeed, under favorable 
conditions he may reestablish a more normal 
relationship In the absence of longjtuJi'nai 
data, it i$ »nipossihU' Iq ascertain the sijjnifi. 
cance for later development of either the anx. 
!ous atrachment observed in the older daycare 
g:roup or the avoidant bc-h ivior obsen'cd in the 
younger day.caff group. However, the possi- 
biliiv exist? that (he-mother av oiding tendencies 
cf the vounijer <liildK-n n>ay Sij»hal a more 
substantial d;Sturb.it.te «i tiie ehiU mother at- 
tachment—at least in the shurt term — than the 
an\iocs hi'havior of the older children, even 
thoul^h .It fir*t glance the y4»uriger children seem 
less overtlv disturbed. 

The Ending that dav-care children are also 
more avoidant of 'strangers tlian their home- 
reared peers runs counter to a "common sense" 
expectattoh.that children who are exposed to a 
\'anety of adults would afHliale more rcadilv 
u-ith strcngers than those reared within the 
more sheltered ton/ines of the nuclear familv 
Ve\erthdes$, this finding js co;igr\ient ui;h 
those of Tizard and Tizard (1971), who found 
young children reared' m residential nurseries ' 
more ftfraid of strancejrs than home-reared 
children, nnd those of Heinicke and \Vest- 
' hctmi?r ' 19(>5), who found pieviously separaicd 
children ^higiily fearful of persons they had 
seen months before-^urins; separations. It is 
possible that day^care children may react to a 
stranger's presence in an unfan*Tl!ar environ- 
ment as a cue that, separation from the mother 
is about to'take pface, or there may be a more 
genera! relatiunsmp bctueen the anxiety versus 
seounty that o child e.\penerices m his'pnmarx* - 
attathment relationship and the arLXietv versus 
security ha demonstrates in dealing \uth un- 
familiar individuals. 

The^ .results of the present study are at 
variance wiiJi those of Cald\^cll et al. {1970), 
who found no differences be* ween day -care and 
home reared' children^ on several behavioral 
measures purpo?ting to relate to aitachment. 



There ar^ a numlx?r of factors winch may ac- 
couM for this divcrepanCy. First, the staff of 
Caldwell 5 -center may have provided care so 
highly mdividualized'that the relationship with 
jhe substitute caregiver compensated for ad- 
verse reactions to separa^on from the. mother. 
Second, children accustomed to' group care 
from infancy (as Oildwellet al. $ sample was) 
may not expenente the same overt disruption 
of the relationship with the mother as do chil- 
dren shifted from home care to dhy care at. age 
S-or 3 Third, Caldwell and her associates failed 
to distinguish between those wlio entered day . 
care relatively early and relatively late. HacI 
iiiveractions l>etvvccn age and rearing •;roup not 
been examined in the present study, no differ- 
ences between day-care and home-roared chil- 
dren would have been found on manipulation, 
of= tot'S, search behavior, contact with the 
mother, or seeking.of proximity. 

For example, C-ildwell et al. compared 
groups i/n strength of attachment, measured bv 
the mtensitv jifseeLnc proximity to the mother, 
Smct the vuunger daycare children m the 
present studv sought relatnely httle proximity 
whereas the oldei children sought much prox- 
imity, and since the opposite was true ip the 
home-reare<i groups, day-care and honiC'reared 
children would have ^ appealed equally "in- 
tensely" ait.\ched, if nge .differences had not 
been taken into account, an the other hand, 
the present studv highfighis resistant and avoid- 
ant behaviors js indicative of qualitative dis- 
turbances m attachment relationships Absence 
of proximity seeking in reunion coupled with 
proxirhity avoiding is interpreted to reflect ^ 
reaction against ambivalence and anxietv rather 
than weak attachment. Hence, a failur^ on 
Caldwell et al s part to attend to the relation- 
shtp^ctween provimitv seeking dnd ncgulive 
behaviors and their tendency to focus chiefly 
on strength of proximity seeking may have 
ob^cur*d the effects so conspicuous in the 
present study. 

It m^y be asked to v\hat axient the resuUs 
of this study can be attributed (b separation 
rather than to differences which existed be- 
t^veen day care and home-reared groups prior 
to the d.>v care experience. The strange-situa- 
tion procedure has l>een used previously to 
highlight differences botweerr homt-reared in-.", 
fants who had cxperi'*nced relatively harmoni- 
ous relationships uitt a sensitiyejiother and 
those ^vhu 1i2Krexperieiiccd <5»sturbed y^elation- 
ships With an insensitive rhother. Fn the case 
of the present day-care group, there is no 
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evjdtncf that their moiliers. were an> I'^ss 5cn5». 
tivc cr responsive "to then children, when, at 
hoTie, than inothe. • oX/^lkoma reared cluldren. 
llf^vvcver, there i\ s?^;ne .Jehce that the quaU 
ity of the mother's personahty (and Jience pre- 
vumablv her mothering practfcci ) can tnQuenc^ 
the mtensit V and deration of an\ adverse effects 
of substitute care (.\*oorc 1964, 1969). Al- 
iFsoutih the fannhes of the day care- children 
•i^wcH within the nonnal range, >t is possible 
that they differed from families of hom^-rcared 
children on more subtle dimensions, which may 
haviT interacted wi5h tJie cxpcrjence of day care 
to create disturbances in attachment. 

Hence, furthef research should attempt to 
jelutidate the relationship between the child's 
prior e.\per:ei\cts a.rjd his reaction to day care. 
It may b^ that pnor disturbed «)other»chilJ 
interaction, more general family instability, or 
previous e -.pfricnce^" of separation, mav ex* 
♦icerbate-3 t'lild's reactions to dail' separations. 
It IS also p-^'^ible that a close re! tionship with 
a responsiN e adult m a (xnter ma* compensate 
greatly for separation from the mother, but if 
this substitute relationship is of such im* 
portance. ^heh it becomes cr-tical that children 
experience ^lability in their caregiver* Jnview 
of the present h!«h tumo\-{'r of dav-tare staff, 
this issue de^«ves immediate attention, as does 
the issue of '•*^etller allcjnativirTncthods of 
care^sueh as fanuly day care or part- time group 
care, arc mrtr<» <iiited to youn;^ children's needs 
than full-tirr.c group care Whether or not 
research estabinhes immediate adverse effects 
longitudinal studies of day-cafe children into 
adolescence are necessan* to show that there 
are no "sleeper" effects U i-: essential 'that re- 
search he designed to deal with day care as a 
separation evpeYicncc aS well as a multiple- 
mothering experience, and in this, the classical 
separation htcrature can serve as a guide to 
smaWes on which day-care, and- home-reared 
.{^rpups mav be compared. It is not sufficient- to 
compare <:roups on "strength" of attachment 
me.i<ufcs Such measures rnav show that a 
chi?d IS attached to his mother, but they do not 
deal \sith-thc issue of whether day care can 
aiTec* the secuntv versus anxjetv he experiences 
in this priman- relationship. 
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STATEMENT 0? FIVE WASHINGTON -AREA CHILD PSYCHOANALYSTS 

ON 'S. 3617 ' - - ' . 

We Che underaXgned consclttiCe a group of child psychoanalysca who 
•re eapecial'l/ concerned with the prevention of emotional di^zordera , 
and impairment^ of human functioning which result from exceisive 
emotional stresaea early in life. We wish to express our support 
for cha passage of Senate Bill 3.617 (formally S* 3193 and S. 3228)» 

We iaud the avareneas in the bill of "quality services'* a$ impera- 
tive to the support of the bill's goals (wiiicli we heartily endorse}* 
There is considerable ev)dcncc that les?; ehan*"guaiity sei'vlcos " 
would inflict hot^i^immcdiate and-^iryn;^ rnn|-^ft domafio to cho dovoXft!> * 
mont and potential of vnot numbers of c?>ildron> Eapocially vulnarabXa 
are chosa chlldtan who ara lass than tvo yeart of age, or chose 
who hava had to contend with defi^i^ts 'in the s,upports from their 
paranc't and other factors in their environmeac on which children 
ar«t.criticj^ll/, dependent for haalthy developib^ht . 

We unequivocally approve the implementation of federal programs of 
quailty day care for the remedial and emergency use for ^ev^lop- 
mentally handicapped and disadvantaged, negl<^cted, and abused 
childran.pf^^all ages* ^ ^ i 

We are unequivocally, oppos.e.d_jtx>_JLhe genet^al application^ oC full / 
ecalc , full^ay carci €qt^ children in the general population. We 
also underscore that, quality day cate should be used as an ad junct 
to those services. available or provided to the child and^ his family^ 
in the home and dniy whan individual .consideration has determined 
the, f pacific netd for day care in addition to the homerbaeed sctvicea* 
Special cautioV ia even further required for the prescription of 
f611 day cara for children under two years of age. 

We recommend that geographically distributeu demons tratioji rpodeis 
of day^care centers for children under two years of age be authorized 
Co facilitate the further accumulation and dissemination of knowledge, 
regarding. infant selection, personnel training and caretaking^prp- ^ 
cediirea for thia highly vulnerable age .group*— " ; • ' 

As ^teachers and'trainers of child development specialists, we i^upport 
cho^e ^e'asures in the bill which are Resigned to upgrade the^ quality 
6f paraprdfessional personnel to be involved in the various services 
to children and their families* However, we strongly recorr.iReaJ that 
' the salary scales ba increased as "an essential means of Insuring 
the availability of, trainees and staff with the potenti.l for quality 
parformanca* , ' - 



Finally, we emphaticaliy endorse t1ia mother-infant rejation^ip in 
the family home as the cornerstone for healthy devea<Jpment for the 
vast majority of children^ We therjfoijc -esirccially commend those . 
•ecfciona of tha biy- which supporc' the mother's unique availability 
to her child. Xfiii can indeed allow the u?e of day care as a 
voluntary and selectively appropriate additional means of promoting 
healthy chi*ld Sevelopment , . 

Thb undersisned appreciate this opportunity to express, our Hews 
regarding tbifi important legiilatplon. We also wish to assure you^ 
of our continued intarait and availability for consultation at any 
tima ia tha 'l'utiira. " , * . . ■ 

/ Raapactfuliy aubmittad, . - . 



Allen £• Marans, 
Mary Flunerfe^t, K.D. 
Jocclyn S. Malkin, M.D- 
Ii^vwfvD, nilowe-, M.D, 
Edith Taylor, M.D. 
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' ^ ' ^ " " 

^Mary Flutnerfelt ; Child Psychoanalyst, Psychiatric Staff.^pf Gcorg^ 
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School; Graduaca of Karopacaad (England) Child Tht|*4&py Courso DiroecM^ 
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Reassessing, Our Educational Priorities 



Burton L* WAitc, Director 
^ Prt'school Project , 
jKarvard^Graduatc Scl^ool o£ Education 



My purposes today ^re to ififorra you and attempt ^o in- 
fluence you about a topic I t^mk is of the highest priority 
in regard to. national et^ucational policyT—oui:, national re- 
souses, and' last but far frbra least/, the solidity of.our 
youog finilios. That topic is the role of the, family in the 
education or a young child, pajticuiaily durJing the "first three 
yoars of \^i£e. My s^caalty is tljo^ study of what itj takes to 
help each ''ChiTd. RVaHo the rrost of wfjatevcr potential he bi;ing3 
into' the world ' through jl-tie experiences of the f^rst six v'tfars 
of life- 'i'hat* £-s fey £pe::;5l. role professionally and\orv tl.c 
fees Early Childhood Task- Force. I bel^ieve tha^ our q^rrent 
national educational policy is £i.gnxf icantly flawed this 
particular problt-fti atea; that we are ,wasting much of Sayr mo^t 
precious natural resource; that we lire talking about the people 
of the next g'&nerat^iqr^'''an<3 that we arft allowing the quality.^ 
of everyday life £dr 1?»ny of our young families to be far ^ 
noro stressful and If/*, loss rewarding than it could ^c. A 
great nunber of oujfc viry best -put- together 25-year-oid woroen 
have a miserable ajjeclige day with two young children; very 
few people realxze, ^i&s, and the lasr ones to know arc their 
^Usban<|3. , / 1% ' ' 

I have been ion^ctmy research on the early educaf ionaJ. 
d<ivelopnont of children for aboyt 1& >ears now. "Whoji I say 
conducting research 1 do not rean .every^f ew weeks for an hour 
or two;. I roan that is ^IJU I have bedn aping- Sc%'enty*five ^ 
per cent of ny professional tirpc l»as teen on direct er'pirical 
research this, topic. X have come to sore central conclu^iions 
that cry« out for a^cw look at *jur national educatiQ.-^l policy. 

nrj#t of all. children start ko learn long before our 
<'ducational f;ysten bogins to ce^ncern itself with then. ^ , 
Traditionally, i.*^' this country and m cvtrj^ other W«xstern 
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* country where there has been any writing on the history of , 
'education, the society first puts money into the teaching job 
when the children get to be ab?>ut six years of age. As far as 
1 can -find in writings, no society has ever put a lot of woney 
into the first years of life. Yet^ everybody knows that chil- 
dren are learning -from the'fi'rst day they come into the world. 
Although they 'do not usually learn to read, write, or cipher 
much befare five or six years of age, they do staVt,'*/jr f^l. 
to st^rt^ to learn ^in more fundarr^ntal areas that seem to* »• 
determine directli^^ho^ well they will Isrter learn tq read, 
write, and cipher. • 

T^erfe are at least four fundanental iearnmg topics that 
all children cope with'befor^e their third* birthdays . These ^« 
•are not debatable points by the way. • 

££ aJJ.. language? dgvelootrtent * We have knj^wn for 
>^eart^ that language growth starts ^d, in a large way, 
develops, to a solid working capacity before the third birt;h- 
day. Two- and three-njpnth-old children do not process the 
meaning of words at all. At six, seven, and eight months, 
they begin to understand the meanings' of a few selected words; 
not surprisingly, words such-a^s their own name. Mommy, Daddy, 
kiss, and bottle, that initial-yocabuUry-'is reasonably. well 
understood; I think. By t^e fime tfiey ara :t?lre^ years of age. 
most chij-drfen have the capacity to understand* most of the 
lar^uage *£tiey7will use m ordinary conversation for the res^t 
of their lives. Language is at the heart of educational 
^pacitzy.. It has its own primary value, and in addition ah 
mstrumentaj. value- of direct relevance to all intellectual 
learnings;' and subtli^, but 'just as iiSpor^antly. it' underlies 
healthy social* grovth. Sociability in the first douple of 
years of life dcpenSs for its good develop-rsent on some capaci- 
ties m the language area, particularly when it comes to othej: 
children. ^ * * » , ' » 

2fe£ second gajor^ffdMcational /^ungatjiOD l5 vnd ^- 

Vvliat could be r»ore important to whether a child learns any- f 
_i:hing. not just about academic subje'bts.^but about the world 
"^t latge. about whai niakcs people tick, about ^ow to become 
a good listener, than simple curidsity. Jt is the birthright 
of every chiJLd. .with a few exceptions; the befdly damaged chil- 
— drBrr-'f<nrT2X3]Tiirt^-may-havc ire^ -Butrcv^.- if a^chi^d . 
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coir-cs from a miserable home and is beaten regularly, it i? very * 
^' difficult to stamp out strong, b^sic, simple, pure -curiosity 

in the first eight or nine nonths of life. It unfortunately, 
not that difficult t<? stamp it out in^tfite nextJ year or two or, 
if not stanp it out> suppress it dranatically or tcove it over 
into peculiar aberrat»t patterns. For exanple, the two-year- ^ ^ 

old who looks at a new toy and unliJce other two-yea^-olds only 
'sizes it up.^ see how he can use it to badger h'is *<nothec. 
'That* i^ not sheer, <:;anqualified curiosity.. That can be vecy 
, . tough oa a young motfte^r, by the way.. 

Third major point ~ social development . Itu the last« 
f xve or six years we have begun to apply a little awre serious 
attention *to the value of social goals for cxur educational ^ * 

syst6ta, although we are still ^ind of ^limping^ along in this , . 

^ ^rea. For years we hfive had soft-hearted early education - * 

, people saying a chiJd is more than a bra in ^ but very few 

people have liateneu to. then because, nsos t of then) do not * ^ 
have doctorates and n»st of them arfe not rhetorical.. I ^, 

personally believe (and^I think 1 have a lot of*»research ^ ' . ' ^ 
evjidenco bo 'support it) that the_spcial skills that develop 
in the first preschool years 'are every *bit^ as important, every • 
*.».*l>i^ ag instrumental, to the intellectual success of a student, 
for ejfcple, as the directly int^lectual' skills. In addi- 
tion.W^ think a loty of people in this country vould be 
happier if the children we produce^ were not only bright- but 
wer€ people with whom they liked to live. 

♦ ^ We are pretty clear now on the details of social develop- 
ment; know that human infants^vill not survive witliout 
som^ 'sort of strong, proteccive attachment to an older, more 
• mature, nvsra ^capable >\uman. And, God or somebody else built 

into t^e creature a co^edti^ of attributes, tools actually, ' 
that hel^ in the cementing bf a relationship to sorebody., 
^l«or instance, that early socaaL, smile of the three-month-old * 
IS not reserved for any ^^particuXar person, I tv looks as' if the 
chiljfJ is usilbg it on everyone who happens It is as if the 

species had ^k;nd of f irj^f-stage guarantee o£ attractiveness. 
The tKrec- andS^ur-mon;ih-old .child is an incredibly attractive, 
nic<^-to-live-w^t?r'^TCT^^'re._^ He starts to giggle and becomes 
ticklish for t^f f irst't^me"", stnd he is given to euphoria a 
groa't dt-al, Now, that i£ fun, and the photographors like it 
a great deal? but, I thirk there is a more serious species 
survival virtue to this "^articu iar kind of phenomenon. * 
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THen, between ojight n>onths ond twenty- four months or so, 
one of the roo^t gorgeous experiences you will ever see talces 
place; children establish a relationship, usually with the 
nether, because ipost of our children are still being brought 
up in hoKCS by their own families. That is an incredibly com- 
plicated exporiance, mahirfg ra-^st contracts pale in simplicity 
in^corriparison to it. They learn thousands of things about 
what they can and cannot do an their home, what they can and 
c9pnot do in interactions wiifh the primary caretaker, about 
how to read the pritcary^ caretaker *s different mood states, 
and an incredible number of •Other things. After all, they 
have got relatively little in the way of important obligations 
other than just enjoying thecjselves, and one of the few really 
ove powering interests of the child eight to twenty- four months 
of age is that other key figure. " ' / ' 

W6 have seen children at age two who, a re marvelous people 
to live with; they are free and easy; they are comfortable 
with their '^iar.ents; and they have gone by the negativisra of 
the second year pretty wfell. They can play alone well. They 
»re just a delight. 'On the other hand, how many tirres have 
ydli h^ard a rrother of a two-year-old say he does not *play • 
well aJone? That is synonyjTiOus for, '"He is hanging onto my 
skirt or my slacks or my leg hairs all day long." ^hat 
situation can be vory rough, especially if t^iere is another 
child eight months of age, crawling around in the home. When 
we see a child for the first tiM.e at two yeairs of age, at is 
too. late. They arc crystallized into their basic social patr 
terns^ and, we see those, soci<il^patterns applied <to all social 
encountc^rs in the next year or two to other, children who come 
into the riome, to, older siblings, and together adults. A .'^ * 
hu^yia personality is being forrred during those first two years, 
and there is .to job .':K>re important than doing that well. 

• Over and ahov(> that pri?na 1* social ^ov glotrrent . we have 
ShS. iSPXJ^ fu:i; '.1a^nt_al l£arnxQ2 »aJC£5* the foundati ons ^ 
_coanj,t.l_y£ ,in<^_gllig'g.nc^« The--e are all sorts of problems chil- 
dren cannot solve in the first two or three years of ^ife, but 
thejr are learning the tools of the trade, and this process is 
' beautifully, and briiriantly explained^ in detail, in the 
work of Jean fiaget, tho Swiss student of the grcwth of intel- 
lige.'ic.e. ' Fr^m the very first years, child'ren are^ very much 
int€'rett*»d in caucc^and-<?f feet rci^taonships, in learning abqut 
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simpl| ncchanisms, such * flipping' light switches ~on and off 
to sel t^c consequences, and ^ack-in-the-boxefe? Sucli events 
are* trivial litti* things on the surface but they indicate a 
vety deep interest in how things work and in the various 
charact.eristics of physi^l objects. After all. these children 
have not had a chancs to exa.Tiine*sany things firsjt^hand, and 
oost. things therefore apc new to them. 

These four topic areas ar^, I submt. the foundations of 
educational capacity. I will repeat then: languSoe dfiiifilfiE^saDi. 
curiosity , jtocial development , and the roots of >7itelliqehce . 
They are all undergoing ^asic forniative development in the 
first three years of lif^^, and the national educational syytem. 
'essentially ignores that'fact. These fundaroen^tal learnings , do ^ 
not -always go well.f Indeed, the^e is reason to believe yiat 
failures in these learnings in the first years lead directly 
to underachieveir-ent in the elementary grades and be^jond. We 
are getting there'after the horse has left the barn. Secondly, 
poor^ results or failures in the first years are extremely- ^di^- , 
facult to correct, using any rncans we now have available.^ I 
will repeat that because it is a very strong statement, and I 
thinic I can support it: Poor results or failures in ^he first 
three years are extren-ely difficult to ^correct using any * 
means now available, whether it is^ 910. 000 4 year spent in a 
private tutoring situation, a I^ead Start, a Follow Through or 
a .Special Education program. Thirdly, relatively few ot our 
chii^en. regardless x>£ the type of fami^ly that raises them ~ 
tha^ includes your families and mine, your grandchildren and 
mine — get as much otit of the education of the first years as 
they might. We are probably wasting substantial amounts of 
our most precious resource, the developed competencies of each 
new generation. ^ ^ 

. } 
Can I back up these claims, or am I just another in a 
long list of educational sensationalists? o , 

. * \ ' . . 

Point; i. Children who enter ct^je first grade significantly 
behind their peers are not likely to ever ca^Ch up. There are 
"exceptions, but the norm is that they fall^ further behind. 
This ha's been r«/cognized education^Uy for a long time.. Xet 
me tell you a -little story about the origination of the _ 
BrookUne ^arly Education Project. *The Superintendent of 
Schools m Brooklme. Kassachu^etts^ who is a very smart and 
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vigoroui fellow, galled me 'one day and said, "I have been 
reading/ things like Benpatcm ^Bloom's statement that most of 
inteilinencc is already developed by the time the child is 
eig^t. jand that half of it is in^byfourr I put th»t idea 
together with the experience we have in our school, system 
£whereL by the way. next yea^ they have budgeted for eachv- ^-<; 
child ^t the high school level, ?2.490. and $1^930»nd change 
for tHe elementary levels 3., I think I have a pretty good * 
school system.** he went on. "But. I Know that when J. get a 

.'chiTa/ in the first grade who already looks weak I cannot do 
Kwch /for him, even though I have one of the best Sf>ecial 

^education programar in the country,"- 

/as a i^cag^onabl<2 nan. he is driven to the jronsideration 
of .uhe top^ of., prevention, Ke has no cho>>ce. In fagt. it 
is |he s^n»e reasoning that led to the creation of Head Start. 
But/here is a person who has no excuses, has. first-rate 
people'; he has more money than God. and he ntill cannot "So * 
_th<J job.' He said, "I want to recommend that all kids get 
in«o our schools at age four,- What do you think ^of that as 
a 'iood way to get into this problem?" I said. **That is a 
dumb' idea.** Ho said, ^t'/hat do you mean? People have been 
teflling ire that public kindergarten 'is a great thing for all 
tnese ypars." I said. •'^^ok. don't spend all your money on 
ap expens4vc ki ndergart-gnT p»rogram. Half or more of your kids 
ate not going to get miTch out of it educationally, in my 
opinion. Take a look at what is going, on in the.fxrst six 
^ears. not just in •the fifth year. Try to get'at the origin 
"f educiftional deficits; try to prevent them, ^nd try to help 
arlier 'in the. game." And so, we bu;Llt the-'Br^^ohline program. 



jf * * Poin^ -2 . The country has been^ working on preve:h.ion in ^» 
fa very substantial: -way for nine years now. «ead Sta^^'s 
poriginal*central^purpose. I rerund you. prevent educa- 

f tional failure. It has had lots cT^cr purposes growing 
in emp>asis in the last four or five years; thatjj.s, better 
early ilea 1th. care, better health, and better social and. eno-. 
tional development. But do not forget that the original 
rhetoric tT^at'soId It was to 'try to prevent 'educational failqre. 
That has been its core purpose. It Ijas had a budget (most of 
you know) of several hundred -million 'dollars a year for these 
nine *years, and it has been poiiElcally powerful. It has 
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• ■ ' t-- " ■ . ■ ^' • • ■ ' 

concent;ratcd on tlie three- to five-year age period. ^ TJyjre 
are two conclusion J I think can be easily drawn from the 
Hoad Start experience (sb far) that are appropriate to €his 
'discussion: (1)/ It does not often succeed in its prime go^l, 
no a?atter what socebody wprking^ in a center tell« you The 
best objective evaluation of Head S^art is that, by an'd" large, 
•by itself. It hps not had raich success in preventing educa- 
'tlonal failure /in the elementary graces. (2,) Perhaps even 
ir^re inriportant/ serious doficxts for n»any children are usually v*; 
already vis ibli at thre^-ycvar;s of age. * * f ^« ' ^' . 

' ^* 

Point- 3. ■ To, these#facts, should be added a third, - ^ * t ' • - 

except. for fo^er than b% of our children born with serious 

.defects or. subjected to extre; se abuse during j^he firs-t year 
of life, serious educational deficits are not usually^seen 
before a year-and-one-haif of age. This point cohvis out of 
the educational and Jjsychological research literature. Those^ 
£arr.e» thousarid children who are going to give you fits in the ♦ 

; thJr<^ gradg/looJc fine at ago one. ' , 

' / - . » , . 

Point 4. Educational failure begins to i*,how itself 4 
toward tne/end of .the second yeat of life. It 'is often. very 
reliably djfetocted at three years of age and nearly always 
<Je tec tabl^,^ well before the first grade. Furthermore, educa- 
tional vnroer achievement by children who look average or ^ 
slightly above average is quite likel^, but it has not really 

•l:4en invc^^tigated in a serious way as yet-. After all, the 
en^rgenC\f situation, as nlways, con«s first.* ' ' * * v 

^KW*t 'causes low achiever^nt levels in children? Can we „ ^ 

as educators do anything about this problem or are genetics, 
for example, at the root of tSW problem? The question^^is a • 
very ccfeplicated- one, and *I cahnot deal with it elaborjftely ^ 
here. But I will summarize my position .on the issue for you. ^ 
We have no' confiliisivq evidence as yet as to ,Jiow much achieve- i . 
xent IS due to heredity and how much is 'due to cnvironinent. * 
Jfe have fragnents of evidence ,^ bui nothing "liVjs the t^eight^ of ^ ^ 
« evidence you would need to resolve that issue on a scienti-^ic , ^ 
^ basis-, — «^per-60fial^-3udgpvent-^is.^WRpIy that lioth-heredity^and ^\ 
environirent" obviously play a role. He-'edity certainly sets 
upper linits to development,, but by its6\f it does not guarantee 
that those limits wili be rc::iraed. If xi child hi^ serious. • - - - 




brain Manage « np- oat tier how you work on his early education, 
lT%'is never goinq to achieve the levels th?»t ah ihtact, weil- 
educ a ted child, will. 5ut if a child comes into the wtfVld ^ 
w i th* great, g^nes, he i s not going to pake the mosb-bf that 

, ^t^otiai irrcs|>«ctive"TJf whgt happens to him -subsequently . 
By controlling bis px^riehtes. I can prevent any child in 
the wficld^Crom learning to talk, and I can^preventJhinrj from 
acquiring any of his skills: of course those a^e "Just the 

*extrenje cases. Bu^'piy poi|it is that' so far we xfeally have 
not thoroughly understood what It takers to help each child 

_Bak«--the jcost of the .potential he has-. We have Ao right to 
assune. that, by one way oc another, children -zrre doing that. 
In fact, we have plenty of evauence that suggests that t^ey 
are pot^ I have done moiy* cxrect research orr the role. of 
experience in early development than all but a^ handf u^ of o 
people m the country, aad I convinced, of the power and 
relevance of early .ejcperieoces in this areas Certainly unCil 
we have definitive evidence to the contrary, t^e most sensibl 
policy is to assume ^hat «ar«ly e^^erience makes iirtportant dif 
ferences and "to do everything we can to n^ake £uch experiences 
as beneficial as possible. $ ' , - . ^ 

Por'now^ 'let ;r.e point out that'thfcre seen to be at least 
three ir^^or obstac^fe^ t'iiafc fatralies face, V* doing the beat 
job of educating their young children. Let me digress for 
just a roohient here. I very ntuch enjoyed Jessie Sargent** 
r^nar^s, t^t this symposiuni, pacticulai:ly about the wasting 
*o*f resources and the«need for public education, whidh I under 
'line* J She did, howevor, refer to developmental da^ care and 
Its costs in a way that I think n^y .tfcnd to mislead slightly. 
E4-rst of all, developmental day care, as 'far as I know, 
generally costs nore than $2,000 per year. You will hear 
mote.ab^u't yhat it cost^ in later portipns of th,is symposium, 
't'hrce thousand dollars, I think ijs a bej:ter average price, 
and it couiJ go high9r, I agree with Mrs. Sargent that this 
country is not going to make that kind of money available in 
the near future for alT^the childreo who ought to have it or 
iwho ne^d it. But ro;:e importa.ntXy, U think there has beery "a 
Riftd of .acsutrption** in the mnJ& of sotic people that the way. 
children get educated "is through contact with a professional 
m a clasgroom or a center . I do not thrink that is the waj^ ^ 
'it jis going to happen. «ncl, 1 do not thmk that is the vay it 
should happcr. • I thiitk the way it is going to happen is 
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through the family as the first educational delivery system, 
rafchexi than through a de-^elop.Tiental- day care Center. ' ^ 

* • , * * ^ ^ . - - 

•*~ The three roa^or obstacles that f see fan lies qoping 
with in trying to do the best they can for theirchildren * 

tix'^X a£ all/ igno rance; they do not Xnow how to do the 
job. They do "not know, for example, about the poisftn-contro'l 
data that says that npst of our reported poisonings in child- 
hood take olas^ce between ten and thirty months of ag«>r More 
importantly, they do not know the following reasons why such 
pois^^n^e-^ke. places between te'n and thirty months of age: 
il) they do not know fhat babies in that age range are in- 
credibly curious, (2) babies are inclined to use the mouth 
as an exploring organ, .and (3) babifes are unsophisticated 
about labels that have warnings on them, and so forth. 

Parents do xiot Isaow the 5tory of social development. 
They do not .know, for example, that to be" nine-month-old 
only 'child me^ns to live in a world that «is full of happiness, 
sweetne^ss, pleasant irftcrpersonal relations. On the other 
band, foj^ave an older sibling at home * who is two, almdst 
invariably means b^ing on the receiving end of^genuine hatred 
from time to time. * . 

'That sounds funny, but boy I'll tell yoy-, it is- a sad 
thing to watch a nipe- or ten-month-old baby, when his mother 
.as-.not looking, trying to put up with the real physical 
threats of a two- or two-and-one-half-year-old child who had 
previously tfeought the whole world was built ipr hint. Now 
he has to share it^with this creature who "Is in^o his toys, • 
who seens to have first plac^. irvhis mother's affections, 
and so .forth, .It -is painful fo^ everybody, '^be older «child 
xs having a very tough time. The younger one is having a- 
tough time and may be experiencing things that do not think 
anyone' should have to experience, if they could avoid it. 
The nother may be having the worst time of all. Some women 
spend the wftole day trying to contrc^ two such children, 
trying. tof avoid the destruction the baby; and, the father 
con-es home at night and. wonders why the mother is trred. 
The simple fact is we do not prepare or Assist people for 
this joh.\ /4S long a^ you can rate, you are eligible to have 



a chlVd and *the, responsibilities that 90 along it. 
^n^hat is absolute iy cr^zy- « 

Iha secon d- rtajoc obgJ:a^le. fas: E^X£?ltS. iS. stress- The 
eight- to. twenty-four-ntonth period not, only 'educationally 

•critical (xn my opiniop) but it is also one *f the most ' ^ 
dangerous periods in life- I would guess that there i's no 

"pcrtod of li^e that is nore dangerous in xerns. 9f maiiT»|.ngs _ 
and accid<>ntai*deatV. "^For example, aiv eight>month-old child 

^who, for the pr.eviou> three ihonths or s&ijsjias )iad mature 

'visu&i andT audxtory capacities, but has not •fa<».en able to move 
his bodj^ anywher^, move hin t^ an upright posture 'and hp^can 
see^ out into the roonx/ It is a new worl^d for him. Np tnatter 
how" poor it is, it is ^11 ne'l? to hiw; "and, somehow ^or cither 
hiS-spepies requires that he, learn as noich as he can ^durin^ 
his early. developmental years. Think of how much cutiosity 
is bUilding*up inside that ramd. Then, bang, all of a^ sudden 
he discjovers he can get from here to there; and he goes. It 
is a very rare child who does not go. CKUdren at this age 
are very cxuch I'iKo ,^ppics, kitten^, even yonngjiorses X 
have been told, in th^ir pure, unadorned curiosity- ^t is 
necessary for the species. The^ go, but they do* not' knottr ^ 
anything at all about the'wor:id. They do not know that ±'t 
yCfa lean on something that is v.?ry spindly, it will fall; < 
they do not know that those beautiful rose-colored shards 
of glass from a broken vase are» dangerous^. Everything looks 
interesting, and one of the pr;^me ways in which they explore 
so.Tie thing f I rsth:)nd . is to immediately put it to the ir^ mouth. 
They are 'very impulsive at that age. They "Oo not stop t9 
smell, to savor/or to t.ip; they just bring' an item quickly 
to the rK>uth. ' 

We h^vo to tell oarents about these things. Why should 
they le'^rn, these things after" they go to the pediatrician 
to have their child's stoiracn pumped? ^n^t these are "not 
controversial natters, arnere is a lot of controversy in 
this field about sone topics such as: how ydu should rear 
children, whether you should teach them to read at nine months, 
and whether you should be strcVrihg theii? limbs .at four months 
for "tactile ■ stimulation." V There xs a lot of literature and 
controversy in that area, but ther^O isn't any about safety. 

* * " . • . 

'Every family should know how to safety-proof 9 home for 
the child's fxrc^t crawl^n^ e^ort's- Every family should know 
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that a Ijaby^s^arts to -climb at about "Jlight oiTnine monthi of 
a^r* *He**can* generally only clamb ,s-ix or «rfve^ in<;,hes at that* 
♦ point, but b.^ the time he is 'a year. old^^Ke >riir fie able to 
' climb units ot tweive to fourteen inches Which me^ns that 
he can clitnb almost'' anything in a,:»90mv Thiit .sequence has 
very powerful^ ev^^day consequences' fo.t a family. It should* 
be>:&minoif khoi^ledge. Why it lea'rning ta driVe a car so nnich 
*more important' than learnincj how-to parent a child?. Does 
, the high school cuifriculurrrhaye rpoiji for driver education 
and ho ro6m fqr these topics? ^ ' \ 

V* . * . 

No't only are tHe first years. V dangerous .p&riod of life, 
but they mean extra jwork. Thte child c railing aroumJ the home 
makes a mess and if the hu«band likes a neat hpme^ that adds . 

A to ,tj)e stlress. in addition, if there is an older albling»who 
is*' less than three years older than the child, it is*quite 
normal^ to have significant resentment on the p^irt of the older 

.child, and that alsp adds to the stress on the mother. Further- 
more,! when the child gets to be sixteen or seventeen months 

^f ag^ he starts -testing^h^.* power yith his, mother. That is ^ . 
quite routine; everybody goes through it, or virtually*every- 
body. Some people find this very to«gh to take.-* So, there 
is a lot of stress ^involved in raising a young c^i-Ld, and 
raising two or thre* closely spaced 6nes creates almost an *2 * 
intolerable an^unt. Sometimes J*t i« not tolerated, and women 

-crack up and marriages crack up. . * 

* * 
iMxd SkJS^gglfcg l3^Sh Ol agyijst^anct. Mother usually , . 
faces this job R^gone . . ' 

The three obstacles J^ac through our research are; 
CI) Ignorance . *they are pot p^j^pared ior the job, they are 
not knowledgeable, indeed ther^ if a^reat deal of misi'nforma- 
tion around? (2) stres s; and (3) JLa^Cfii assistance* . That 
IS a pretty tough collection of obstacles to get. through- 
ly there is a role Nr education, w>iat is it? First 
of all, w^^have^to acce|f€ the fact that professional' educators, 
working directly with children, especially children over six 
years of age, have much less influence on development thah 
was previously thought. This is, by the way,* the major im;- 
plication of the 1966 report lay James Coleman on ggyalS^t^y 
gducatio nal QpportujPitv. ' Lots of threads of evidence are 
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contributing to the notion that, professional education after 
the child it »ix»wery often just doe,s not'have the clout that 
so many parents- in this country seem to believ? it has, and 
tHar so many professional educators 'somehow assume that*t)3^ey 
have. ' * 

' I ^em*ember a poignant story about a teacher in PS 201 in -0 
'the heart of Kcw York ab*ut* six or severe years ago Ascribing 
hit classroom. 'a third grade classroom. He said* that at no 
time coultr he count on more than 305C of the children t*> be 
i'h th»ir seats ^ and at no time could he count on more than 
half of them to even be in the r^m.» And he said/ -Somehow 
o/fither, I am not doing well in that clasar.** And I said^ 

••How on rarth can you expect to do veil in that diss?" I , ^ 

thinK te3^chers have been taking a tcrri^bly bad 'rap in this 
country. Educating a child is a partnership between the^ ^ 
family and the professional* educatdr^ O think ihe senior 
partner is the family. ^ 

Trte second thing educa.tors must dow is recognize that the , 
family is ordinarily the firjt educational delivery system / 
for tHe child, and accept and face thV consejuenceV of thit 
♦fact, sericus).y- v ^ ' * 

Third, we should prepare anQ' assist; .the family for that 
fundamental educational job. Hov ^3o we^ prepare and assist ^ ^ 

the family to give the child a solid educational foundation? 
Here ^rc ceycral suggestion^: * . _ 

■K '■> ■ ■ 

1. Long before the child is born, we should teach each ^ • 
«nd every 'prospective parent allr the Itnown and accepted 

fundamentals about educational development ii? the first years 
of life". ' \ , * V ' . . 

* H55y v£ lllis? I would sqgge'st first through 
required courjj^s in the high schools and secondly through 
public television. I v^pld also suggest b^t neither df 
these vehicles costs a great deal^ We might perhaps delete 
the geography of India for a ye*r or for onte semester. 

2. Just before the baby is born* and soon after the 
baby is born, is a'sp^ial time.' A lot of p^r^nts ^re 

trautratized. They suddenly eome faro to *facc with the reality ^ . 




that they have the responsibility for this Cragilc little * 
*thin9 and they do not 3«)ow what they are going to do. That 
can be very tyugh* 1 have had lots of ^roung -p»rcnts cxprccs 
that fear spontaneously ta ne» 

.S uq^TgstJ .pn; Teach e'ach and every parent that* you ijissed 

the fir«t time aroiSnd the sasas inforoation, and routinely 
provide refresher infoircation to fhe remainder . 

pow? Offer adul^ education courses, year in and year 
out. for pregnant voc«n ,and theix liusbands. Perhaps providj 
video-cassettc or tiltned nini-courses in hospit.als during the 
Iving-in perio^. That is being done m Jiaw«ir by the way. v 
y*ost of these things ar,e being flone somewhere in the country. 
Provide hi.^h-quality public tel^ision material ori a continuous . 
basis. There is no reason why' it cannot be dorte. I ara in- 
volved in a, corjnerci^l television program at present on which 
I tMk about educating an infant. 11' works well. The viewing 
audience is dedicated; they wat h tha^ program lil^c baw)c». Iff 
l^say something is wrong,' they e right on it. You can do it^ 
. ancl you can also r3!ke it fun. # * 

In ad?- vion. just before or io3fi aftc^ the child is *born, 
provide a lov-cost edutatiun early df^tection jTnd 'referral ^ 
servrte to every fatally, with a pro;:lrt» that ^.f a family 
participates* their child^rcj will not go through the preschool 
years with an tir.5?etccted^fcaation6l handicap. You tan rake - 
that pronloe and you tan Wfiver on it for about $200 per year 
for A child. Kc'are running such a service on .a pilot basis ^ 
at the Brookline Early Cducatior* ^ think xt is a 

ir*ich sirarter' ir.vfntTAr.t than public kindergarten for everyone. 

* ' \ ^ , * ■ 

3. For the first nix years of a child's life, eipecially 
the first throe, I ^ucro^j^t jjas /j^teioat V^"? available 
CGBtinuir,g» Low pressure, utrictly volur.tar>\ training for 
par^'nts. ^ \ 

' H-v? Through resource centers and a ho^Visi^ing progras^ 
I as talking, yau will notice, ntout working through the 
fi*-ily, not bypassing it api going directly to the child.- 
rr<?vide for rs^nitoring cdut^tional dcvclop^<n^ as an extension 
-^f that early dr tccti&n ^nJ f'^ferral system, again througTi - 



medicdi, psychological and educational tcarnwork in resource 
centers, for'^about $200 a y/;ir, * ' 

Provide general assistance fgg parenting, a^am with a 
focus on education, in the following ways: Loj^ materials 
""^^Brtilike .toys and. booXs out o£ your resource center. Have films . 
and pamphlets available. Have professionals available. 
talk with parents once m a while. Have other parents avail- 
able 'so that people can talk to eaoh other about ^hefr 
f:^stra\;ions and their joys.' . , 9 

Provide* free babysitting for psychological relief for 
^paife^kt^. 2 atn not talking about day c$re; but, about aTfew 
hojfs a -week wherr<a mother 5an just^ leave her child, v>ithouc 
Vguilw' and just get away, can each of you mep in the audience 
envision , being iri the^ l^o^it^jon where you have total resppnsi- 
bilit^ for the Up 1 fare pf a on*^- year-; old and a three-year -old 
' twent^jj-four hours a- day, ^seven' days 'a-week? It is h^rd to 
» . appreciate vHat thit rreans until you have been put m that 
' spot:, \onc pf tjie und&r lying frustratofons pf young mothers 
4 is^tliaA they cannot explain the experie/ice very well to their , 
hus^bands - ' ■ ^ - , . • 

- ' . ' ' ^ * . • ' . / 

" ''4,, Provide refej?raL s^rVi<?e for special nefr^s, an onO^udsman 
function. " ^ ^ ' - ♦ >^ 

How ^ yoii tJst Al?* Through 'neighborhood ^;e50urce cent ers 
. _^^3^. the--way,— the-'ho;3e~,vrsirtXng part of all this, especially 

for families who want xt and. who have a little more difficulty, 
with their children jisnd fewer rf*sourcc9t', again does not. have 
to be a frightfully expensi^ve affair?. v:e- find that if you go • 
, very often to a hoir.e Jmore .than every two or thj;^e weeks) it * 
^g^ts uncorjf or table- Thepe ?s not enough, to do for mosj;^ 
families '-so if you go for an hour or two every six, seven, 
or eight weeks, we' guess tWt is plenty.- That kind of progjram 
4 X j wl^ ift^re near as, expensive as ruoni^g a conyention^l ccntei; ^ 
-nothing like jlt- • ' 

5* PrO'/ise-, r^rwdial assistance as soon as«possible. ^ 
If ;^our early^ detection program ?finds a borderline hearing 
'difficulty m a six-»month-oia*ch4ld,> wp can do something about' 
, that todiiy. ^It is scandalous for this*, country^ to contxiVue to 
.Icj^ sor<? frac€lX)n of our childre^i go through primary language' 
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''''acquisition with untreated^ unnoticed heacin0 deficits. You 
can do the screening examination £oc $15 or so and the occasional 
higher level diagnosis will cost you $50 to $15, but what ai\, 
investment . 

r think it is fair to say that the entire task force of 
the ECS Early Childhood Project agreeg with the general de- 
-sixfabflity of strengthening the family for its role as the 
child's first educational delivery system. Exactly how far to 
go in terms of dollars per year, of coiSrse, is ndt fully agreed 
upon. X suggci^ted to you that for an expenditure of perhaps 
$300y or $400 p^r year we probably could do the bulk of what - 
^ needs doihg.,oo this topic for most families^ however, not , to . 
the very special heed families, they jp* a much more expensive 
.proposition- Exactly^* which ideas to^se, again, are not fully 
agreed \jpon; but, I submit to you that there is a core of, 
fundamental information about safety, social development, 
and motor development thJrt roost .people do agree on, and that 
such, information could be very, vary useful to young, families. 
Much nq^dcd assistance Is f feasible today. You could spend 
$X,000 a year for an average family, but I think you could do 
ijt q^ifce nicely for J400 or $500. There .just is not a better 
Way, to spend tha.t money than to invest in improving the quality 
of bur earliest educational systems. 



Rgfgrence . * 

Coleman, J.S. £quali.ty . fif Educatjonal Opportunity. 
Washington, D.C., Ut.S. Office ^f Education, 1966. 
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THE DAYTIK5 CABS 6? YOUKG CHILOHSH 

- VHOSE yARE?rrs VA>rr oursiss" jobs ^ • 

BY 3£NJA^■I?; S20CK, 

' ? — ' 

/ I^ll.maKe several side coaaents bc-fore G«tt;ing to the 

tcplc of this section, £ 

I hope there will continue to be sjotKcrs - and that there 
will increasingly be fathers - who will be happy to sake their 
careers primarily in chiia and hosie care (perhaps cpniblned- with 
coa-sunity service or, with- serious participation in arts and 
crarts), and iriio will pe nnanaialiy ac-^d to do so^becausc c^ttiu 
father or^ mother is making a sufficient- incone. ^ 

I feel that a career in the hone a;id neighborhood car. 
)oe Just. as fulfilling for piany individual^, and Just as product! 
Xor society, as a career in deslgnins advertisenents or being , 
an officer in a- banic, Kortf people ^would think so, I believe, 

V' ** - ' ' ^ 

if^ur society did* not , put sjch a hl^h prcnjiun on Job p^'estige 
and income, and if women's work in chili and home care in the pi.i 
ufiKiU considered inferior to kct.'s Jol;*^.' 

■ : myself belitve that ihc ^',ovvr.-,.,<!nt should pay a si—-. 



to parents to the -extent tSat one or the other- is at hoae to 
care fo^ their 'preschool children* This is not because goo^ 

parents aren't happy to do it for love^Xlt's because jparents 

"* ' * 

.who feel they must have two pay checks to support their fanily 

should not' have to turn over the care of their children- to 

others when they'd rather^.do it between thenselves. It's even 

* <? 
% 

more Important that singi* parents (divorc5.d_or\i<Jowed) who 
want to care for their own children not be compelled to go to 
work outside by the need to earn a decent living. 

^ , y • 

When both parents want continuous careers and they also 
want children, what 'are the possible arrangeraents? I don't 



sec an ideal solution at present that has wide application. 
There ire coopronilses availablo currently which are fairly statis 
fafetory for many couples* I'll mention some eventual solutions 
" , that would be a lot better-^ ^ , - ' 

Fortunate is the family that can turn for a substitute' to 
. a willing and reliable relative of whose child-rearing methods^ 

. / ■ - . . ■ ' • • • ■ ■ ■ 

the Bsot^eir and father approve. These conditions are more often 



«et nowadays In certalncgrouJJs In the population that still have 
old-fashioned traditions about relatives' living c3:ose together, 
aaklhg a great effoirt to g'et along together, and helping one 
another out. . In such groups the methods of rearing children 
are not as likely to keep changing in accord with new scientific 
doctrlnesi so the parents knov; just how a grandnothpr wll^ be 
caring for the child, and approve of her. In fact, the grandmother 
is apt^ to be_ considered a great expert by the young parents In such 
groups* A grandmother can be counted on to-cherish her grandchild 
as siuch as ^he cherished her own child. Xf^ appreciated, she in 
icU^h "more likely to stick to the than a hired person. Some- 



times, in close-knit families, an aunt can^ take over a child's care 

However, the commoner patl^ern in America - especially in 
college-educated families - Is quite different. The father 
expects to go anywhere for the right job, and this usually takes-' 
his family^far from where his and fils wife's families'- live. Even 
when the young couple live in the o3d home town, they often do not 

S ^ • • ' . - ■ . 

hiftre confidence that th€ grandmother's methods are up to date; 
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also the snndmother Is less often willing to settle down to 

another decade- of child rearing. Certainly when relatives afe ^- 

available and willing, working parents should consider thea first 

oC all andl,make ah -effort io be to^lerant of their methods. 

The most usQal conproroise is when father and motjter-perhaps 

with the 'help of a live-in or live-out sitter - dovetail their 

schedules so that the parents between then can care ^or the child 
• ♦ ^ ^ , 

for a good part oV the child's waging hours. (T^ child's waking 
hours increase with age; but even a thtee or four ^ear old will 



nap 



for an hour or two aftnsr lunch if encouraged.) ?or example. 



the mother is a "achoolteacher who can gfet off at 3:30 P.K., 

. ' \ / / _ ^ ' 

the father is^a salesman who can postpone goifig to'woi'k untfl 

mid-aorning, and a sitter or sitter-housekeeper fills in between. 

;> - * 

Or the mother is a nurse with three possible shifts to choose . 
froa and the father is a student who has considerable freedom in 
arranging his cllasses. In sorrie occupations' -^mediciije, nursing, 
social work, ps^^chology - which have hc/^ chronicalljy shorthahded 



and In which enployers therefore have 5 strong notive to ac- ^ 
conaodate workers, nother;: and.-fathers hav^ t>een able to arrange 
'to work certain days,,or l^lf-days of the vroeK and to take other 
d_ays->or halr^ciays off. Parents, by brsanttcd' effort, should 
eventually be able ^o.^res sure other tzploi'gJfs into providing 
flexible part-time worif patterns; or ^oj)jfe|sure legislatures to 
pass laws requiring employers to offer Joj5j|.on.a le^5 th^an eight- 
, hpur-day, f orty^hour-per-week basis , for >tH^se who need,.thcnt« 

We shouldn't asstune that the elght-hbur workday will ^ 



continue forever. It's said that automation, aided by the 

.demand* of labor, will progressively shorten the workday - to 

' ' - • J ' ' ' ' 



■»ix hours and later to four hours. Then ,it would be a, lot easier 
for father and mother to dovetail their wori-and their child car^« 

As for the sitter or care-rgiver, the ^|)roble{r., 4of course, 
J.S to find a satisfactory person. The Iso.lailon involved 'in 

<. child care and doneatAc work doesn't appe^ls'io many .people when 

^ % ' ' y ' ' J" ' ' 

it's not their own child or ho?je - at Jeasiviot in America. There's 



► prestige Involved In the care of nornal ^children- here ♦ ^ 



*" Furthermore^, ^th^ woman -who. loves children Is apt to soon get 
married and, have a cfilld of her own. 

In engaging a person who will be at h.ome with the child 
*all day, 1^ Is of the uticost Importance that the qarcrglver be,^ 
, / a person of whpse character and approach the parents thoroughly 



approve and one who Is llkeiy to stay. These crucial questions* 
can't be answered In at hurry apd ^parents should not rush off to 



•work - whatever the excuse about the job'^^not waiting -r until 

they are convinced. * ^ .1 

<f ' ' " " ' ^ " , ; ; • 

DUrlhg'the first Interview "the parents can see how the 
^care^^^g^ the child and how -tJie child Tvesponds. If 

the parents engage heir, l^^hould be f pr a trial period of a 



week or tyo. The father or mother should -stax.^at^home dur4.ng this 
" * period and watch the mutual reactions of the two as the substftnite 
^ gradually takes oyer. In this way too the parent maintains the 
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child's stcurity until the child develops enough familiarity and 
trust- in the c are-giver .^^^^^^^—^^ 

Before 1 go> any further I should interject that of course 
t don*t mean that ptrertts have to worry about the perfection of 
» character .of every one who, has regular contact with a small child. 
IT the parents take a good portion of the care of their child, 
they will the main Influence on character. It is good for 
•children's personalities to becoipe acquainted with a variety of 
people - relatives, neighbors of all ages, storekeepers.- They 
wilX enrich. children's personalities. 

r would call It unipportant if ^ potential care-giVer has 
an accent pr uses ungraxnatical En,glish or js somewhat ;aessy, ^ 



lazy, or forget ful. The impo x!jganlL-guftai;ioH 
likes-children-and can control ti\em easily. 1 I 



e-wh«ther^ the- -person- 



wouldn't touch 



person who seemed at all inean,^^thrgateninff/ yfominating, or teasing* 

' ^' f (J ^ - . ^ 

* Family day care Is an ^Iternative to engaging a sitter. It 

is usuaV-y easier to' find another family in the community that ^ 
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will take * child Intd their home during the-d&y^i than to find v 

someone to care^ f or the child Inthe. chlW*s own hone-and le,ss expensive. 

Xext in Importance to the satisfactory personalities of such a * 

"^-^ ^ . - ' ' 

' '» ' - " " • 

care giver would be that she ^ave not more than four young 

children 'to care for, because infants land very young fchlldren 

don'^t do-well on a skimpy .amount 6? attentlonj^even when the care - 

giver Is kindly*^ . , \ , ' • V 

The safest way^ln a city to find a faally that will take^ ^ 

a saari tJhlld Into their home Is through a children •s or family- 

and-chlldren's social agency that, as part dT Its professional . 

•ervJLces, recruit selects, and supervises homes^ for family day . j 

care <St this type. It there. Is no su&h agency In a ssialler town, 

parents should" make careful Inquiries and 'then, observe for tnfw= — : = — 

selves* Their chj-ld shpul<r be Introduced gradually to the other 

hosie, and they themselves should sjJend several days visiting It 

with their child to bridge the transition,. This should., give "^the *c 
n« ^ . ' ^ ' 

parents the opportunity to learn whether they and .the care giver 

■ # - ' ■ *. 

see eye to eye. * 



\ 



\ 
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,Rc80urctful parents in some coauaunt^lcs *havc themselves 
organlsped thiir own family day care units or a small network 
of unitf. Toi counteract the lonely isolation o'f, the care giver, 
vthey»' 5 experimented with two ^are givers in one home, wit: h up 
to eight ciPiildren ta care for. In other places they^ve used, ^ 
a network of units, one additional care giv^r who rotates 

^ - ■ ■ ^ - ^ ; . - 

each day, .to a different home to help the regular "person, and who 
is available to substitute if the- regular person in a^hqme has to 
be- away. ** ' ^ ^ 

Nbw I'll mention larger groups ^nursery schools^ day^^are 
centers, d^ay^ nurseries and "baby J'arriss" - focusing on, thfe , problems 
of the ckre of the child under »2 or 3 years, for whom love, en- 

*co^ragement and continuity ar.e so important. I say **2 or 3 ye^rs** 

^'.VW'' . *■ *- • 

because some ctJildren-are able^O get along^ comfortably in a 

- " ' - , " , 

fairly largenffroup- (. .8_orJ£^and^ to be not tpo' dependent on a 
care giver -when only a^littie over 2 yl'ars, whereas others don't . 
have this maturity until nearly 3 years. 

- First some- definitions. The term nursery school has 

• a y 

usually meant/school for children' two or thrcd to five yearfs old>^ 
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conducted by professionally trained teachers., from 9:^0 AiM. 

to noon, or to 3:0d P.M. most comraonly^ipported by parents' fees. 

The term- dav«-care center . .Is more recent; it means all-day 

facilities for the *c*re of. chiidrel^ of working parents, conducted^ 

cooperatively by traii^ed tjsachers and untrained people from the 

cosununity, usually suppo^red in^part by government funds-. The ♦ 

-age range Is commonly two or three to. six years; a few centers^ 

nay take chi)dren under two years, and also ^children over six 

.years, from the hour wheft elementary school lets out' untll<^ parents 

can p'ick .them up after work, . ^ 

« 

The t»pm nursery or dav .nursery is over a hundred years 
' — ^ ^ 

^pXd-and has li^JImTS^^itr^intrai^^^ children of working ^ 

mothers f 1^015 birth to elementary sohool age, often s^port^d 
charitable organizations. Most day nurseries that have existed 
in the^iast one hundred years in the Unlte^^States have cared 

"for tlie babies and small children o'f mothers who were compelled 
tawork (usually, before the days of welfare payments, because 
they had been widowed or deserted.) These nurseries -suffered from 



. 41 o 



multiple 4iandicaps, S.taff was inadequate in number, in training, 
and maternai temperament, and the bahieT7reqtiently*lay ' 
isolated' and- deserted in. their cribs. Children over the age 

of one had few. construptive playthings or- activities and received 

t , ' ' 

t^o littl« attention ^nd affection. Some nptl^ers who took them^ 
home at night were so demoralized, by their own bitter lire e;c- 
periences- that they^sould not provide -much visible affection , or 
even attention. Many of these deprived children made poor records^ 
in school and in life.. And nurseries got a bad reputation with 
child-care professionals. 

Old-fashioned, custpdial day nurseries are still lioensed 

jln some cities. In addition there are numberless unlicensed, 

^ . . , r , "* 

unsu{:ervised "baby farms," run for* profit by "a woman down the 

street-" to which 4»orking mothers bring heir children and which . 

ttre not detected unless a city has a vigiJLant inspection system, 

* Hasn'.t nursery care from bif*th onward proved sat;isfactorV 

for ^children of working parents in the .Soyidt Union, and in 



Israel's kibbutzim?* In a general Way they have satisfied fhe 
^phlAd-care authorities in Bo^l^. countries*- They have beeji amj^ly - 
staffed wltli selected, trained attendants.^ But' the results of' 



.7 ; \ • «^ A 

ro/p care* in t 



<'gro^* care*in the crucial first three .years have, rfot y'%t been 

proved excellent enough to ovel'corrye the skeptlcisn of professional 
^ people, like nysclf who have* high asp^^'ations for our children And 
{^o have anti-jfifoijprcare^ljfc^udices left over from the f>ast. And 



the situation regarding the recrultiaeijt of nursery j(ttendants in 

• . ■ ■- . 

the United States is not nftarly as saJ;isfactory as it is in Israel* 
^and the Sov^^et Union. . n ' . ' 

The* group upbringing, J.n. the kibbutz has, produced a noticeably 

different* .personality type. The older intetilectual settlers from 

j\ ' - ' • > 

■ *v^ere * ' '* ' ' 

iurope/cjost coimnonly described as phUosophlcfX, imaginative, sociable 

' \ \ ^ * t ^ . * <- .people 

with a worldly, self-deprecating sense ^of hiimor and strong possessive 

• . ' ' / 

•The Kibbutzim.^(plural,of kibbutz*) are agricultural collective 
communities in which both parents Work and the children are cared 
» * for in nurseries, in kindebj?jar'tens/ and in schools in which they 
. ' s'tiay eifCiept visits to the parents in the -evenings and on 
- ' the 'Sabbath. ^ ► . ' . • 
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'•Rfi dependent tiea to rela-;ives# Their^kibbutz-raised child or 
grwidchiW is moi^e apt to be a-^atter'-of-l'act, highly ^racti^ial, 

cpopeifativfe^ fi.n<i dutybound. citizen, often hard to get to know, _ 

in some cases even* curt to stxaagersif 
- * School achitsyeinent test results of children ratsed. In the 

- kibbutzim tend to be ^concentrated in the jniddle zone of the V 

^ ' , ,* • 

range for Israel., Of. the Israeli children raised In their own " 

f *-" , . % . ^ . 

"hones, a. greater proportion are either in the high or low 

zones,, depending, on the quality* of the home atnosphere. In my 

' \ • « * , • - . ' 

opinlon,^ the^ close ^aiotional ties such as are supplied' by an 

all-round good family provide the strongest stimulus to mental and 

% 'm' ' *' ---- Q 

. . - , - ■ • ^, ■ - * . _ 

- es^otional development for children under 2^ or 3 years* ^. 

• I don't ,have such specific data from .the Soviet, Union,, but 
I do know that Soviet educational and psychological authorities 
in the past expressed great pride Xx). their day nurser^ies and 
boarding institutions^ Toi^ infants and young children. I th^nk it 
, is significant that they now are emphasizing tt^e contribution of ^ 
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family relationships in the development of sound personalities - 

and admitting that those children raised in boarding Institutions 

run the ri«k.of "deprivation of psychoaoglcal stimulation" 

and of "one-sided or retard^ed developmeftt*" 

♦ Soviet authorities also are discussing the neecj to' go 

beyond, or even to reverse, thel^ educational system's previous 

primary emphasis on creating the duty-orient cd citizen.' They 

stress Instead the -need to foster the junique potentialities of " 

the individual so that he may be able to maKe "original or even 

revolutionary contributions" to the society* I, with my beliefs,. 

Interpret these statements to mean that the Soviet authorities 

realize thai they have^ been producing some drones with their 

group care in the first 2 or 3 years. , " 

* In Israel and the Soviet Unl<Sn the nursery care of babies 

and yoUng children so that both parents can work is considered 

patriotic and dign^^^ed work by young women » In the United States 

* ^ • ' » ^' * . " 

such 'nonprof esrl^jMii care carries np prestige* As a result it^ is 

difficult to recruit suitable people here** t- ' 
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so I an saying that th^^ propos3ls to place babies anu 
children ur,5?er two years of age iri cay care centers in the 
t-nitcd States -raise serious questions in the riinds of people 
liicc- nyself. The expense ' would be high. Even if wc could set 
> up high-quality prograias and recruit ade,quJite attendants who 
would serve ;£or years, providing children ^with real substitute 
authors ^ we niight produce average children. But I doubt that 
r.ost of the. young idealists who propose day care frora "birth would 
really be satisfied with average children. 
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ADDRESS BY DR. SILVIA. BELI;^ 
ASftistantr Chief of Psychiatry 



Kother'-ehlid cooperation and the- <i'cveloprcr>t of 



Lhf3pgUh^ individuel; IrpUcjtlons" for doy-ccrc. " 
(Aii invijcca Addrc$« the ncetln^ of ;:be JJarylanti Ccrclttee for the Day Care 
. of Chfldr^r, Inc. lield dt Tow»on Slate College on April 26, 1972.)' - — - 

'i^ince 19§i J h.ive been Inyplved In the 'stittdy of early childhood. 

- «y*r<!^»carch has focused on tho analysis of both eootlonal and cojr^luCe 
aspects of devclopcent In the first three years of life. 1 have been 

?^j>lr^r;ily concerned .wSch the effect of environ.Tcntal faicors^on the 
process of growth, and vlth the , Identification of the specific aspects 
of a cl^lj^^s surround Ings that, both foster and iopcde his. progress. . 

Jhls work has not yet Ica'd tre to the study jof children In a day.care 
setting^ and thy^'Y cannot address nysclf specifically to the consequences 

of day c^re on developrent. However, I have gained nuch Infornatloh 

- fro,T the ^observation c4 yo^..i5 children t/lth thejr rotncrs which. Is 

* essenti^l'l for the jvlahniflg o'f. the l^^est possible da>-^are envirorwient*. 
In'tJ^c last v^to decades our undcr,standlrg of children has under- 
gon<5 a ch3|>gc of revolutionary proportions. A ch^U's developT.ent 
^$ no lorg<Jr cdncclved to proceed "frosv within" as a function of a i 
r-3b^;atlona^ tine- tab 1^?, vhich unfclds at an even rate irrespective 
, of the opportunities for growth vhich the environment affords- Studies 
InvQlving anirals and husans have conclusively vindicated that 
developr'CJit Is detcxgincd neither by genetic cake-up no> by envlf onrcntal^ . 
circursstancc blonc^rathor , It Is the result^ of ar^'lntcraction between 
these two sou^^ces of variability. Fc^n the f.lrst*days of Hie, ^ 
a child Is on active o?g^nIsr> and his abilities develop as he e::plore's 
nrcnc. 



part of his : 
nf?eds c figur 



his envlronrcnc.. in the sar.e*way In vhi^jh the child needs nourlshre 
rental structures n.eed the kind of nourlshrent prov 
uni^y to exercise and practice the behaviors which are 



to survive, Kl.s, rental structures n.eed the kind of nourlshrent provided' 
by the oppor uni|:y 

reper^ioire, A cMld who is ready to STtlle or vocalize 

tJhd is ftblc and willing, to respond lo his ^-ulvijnces In order 
for Ms ovn bbhavl^r lo ou<juirc a reanSrg for h^.r^^ and In order for 
hin to have aii irtr^fect Jn Jncrt-.^sin^ ;thc araour.t and expanding the type* 
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of iltOAls hV- produces. 

The findings of ny research lo dnte have in(iic»ted that the rtost 
iirport^nt factor In the healthy crotLonal and cognitive growth of 
the child** itf the quality of his rclaclonshlp-wlth fi^ii rather. Infanta. 
/>and joong children who shoved the trts^ttsX. cocpetence anj^ ef fectlvenesa 
In exploring, i»nd who had' the test performance on testa of cognitive. 
develojJirent Vere the sane who showed a secure attachment Ao -the rother 
and who had» experienced a harxonlous relationship with her In the 
cour#e'of the first years of life. - 

Whereas the notion thnt the ROther-chlld relationship can 
influence emotional- dcvelopccnt 1$ und^lsputed, the suggestion that 
It also plays^a^ najor ■♦olc In jhe devtf^pnent of Intellectual 
functioning has not been properly evaluated until recently. I , 
would like to c^Miccntratc on this Issue today^ and.share with you. the 
findings^ of three research projects which lend conclusive proof 
^>f the issportance oi this rclatlonahlp, and which |vave highlighted, 
those characteristics of external handling th*at help the child to 
fulfill his potential- 

The first As *■ study of Infant crying in the first year of life. 
Host jsothers have at one tlice or another wondered about vhethcr or 
not they^hould respond to. their baby's cry, for fear that going to 
hin and picking hie up would represent giving in to his will and 
encoucage nore crying- Despite the pronouncc-sionts of so-called experts, 
na observations of n>othcr$ and infants had been radc to lend support to 

this notion. , " , . ' \ , 

^' ^ ^ 

The subjects participating in thU study were a group of 26 infant? 
vith their rother^ who were observed at hone, every three Weeks, for 
a period of four hours. The infats Wcrc*fol lowed frox birth uptil the 
.end of'thc fifst year of life- Each Instance of crying by -the baby and 
the response produced by the nother was noted , since wc >^\jted to^ 
dctef nine, whether a^rcther*s r.csponslvcness to the cry would Result 
in IncrcnscS crying later on^ 
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Crying Is often thought of at,/B constitutional characteristic. 

^Sables who cry frequently, for cxOrple, *>rc often considejed bjr^their 

parents to be t^ore Irrltdbte by nature in cot?parison to other bailies. * 

While thls'fiay be true in a few cases,' and it is certain that^there 

are constitutional differences in alertness and irritability which' 

differentiate^ arong babies in the very early days of life, our ctudy 

, shot.;^d that there is no stability of cryiftj throughout the first 

7ear — that is, babies who^ry 3 lo^ in th« first months of life are not 

necessarily the sane vho cry a great deal by the end of the first 

year. This does i^oCsupport the view- that crying is caused bV^constitutional 

irritability* Careful study of the interaction between irvfant crying ^ 

* / 

characteristics and the i?cther*s reiponHiveness showed that from the 
beginnlrg of the first year raternal ignoring results in increased, 
crying later on. Those irothcrs, in our sample v\5P ftjjucntly ignored -the 
baby's cries, soretises under the. guise of trying to train hira not , 
to be dcrv?oding, .•^oaeCincs fcctauPe they vtrt Just too bi^sy^.to attend 
to; hlrs when he ncct^cd it, had- babies Vho learned to cry-vith ruch 
greater Insistence b^ the end of tlie first year of life than they had 
in the beglnnltig of life. In contrast, tho^e ttotheis who were responsive, 
who wejit to the baby and picked hic» up, in response to t^he cry and 
^vho tended to respond ^ronptly and consis^ntly to'hln, had babies ^ 
who cried very little by the age of^one 9^?^' Their children tended,^ 
instead, to corrijnicate through Signals other than crying, Jind had a 
r»ote varied repertoire of gestures, (ocial expressions ai\d *»ords through 
which they could na'fe their wishesjtfipwn^ to the pother. 

There is good reason to believe froa this study that tho-.e rothcrs 
who responded to the infcnt^s cry wor< the sare vho generally respondeiJ; 
to his non-crying signals as well. Thus, one can conclude that a rrothcr's 

^responsiveness to oil of the baby*s signals, including crying, will 
foster the development of a variety of cc?rnanicatlve bch.iviors that are 
easy to r^fid, and Icncc represent a oore advanced £rb^» of conr-^unication 

'»*ith otherc. 
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Mother «jnd infant form an Interactional dyad: the rnore responsive 
the nothcr, the greater lit likelihood thot crying Wll decrease over 
the first year and that o^hcr co:;7runl^i3tlve .signal^ uill beconc operative. 
This Is associated, In ;.vrn, with tht continuing tendency of R)Other to. 



^ respond gronptly. The IlJ<cly outco?^?* Is truly 



g^aptlv^ ln that., 
{\c the more alarnl 



eventually, the child cooes torcscrve crying fV the more alarnlng 

conditions, and f finals less Snt<insely at other tines* , . 

*" : . - - ^ . * 

This. Is one part of the evidence I wish to present today In support 
of the posiLlcn tl^t rateVnal behavior plays an essential role In' the 
development of infant conpetencc. The re'%inder,of the' evidence steos 
froa two separate studies which 1 have conducted. oi>e with a gpoup 
of »lddle»class ard the ^pther vlth a group of socloeconortl^tflty 
disadvantaged r'Oi\y?r-- Infant pairs. I was Interested spcclflcaJ.Vy In 
d^tt«rr;lning how. rater nal behavior afjfects Intellectual dcvelopr^cnt ond 
the child'« ability to e\plore and learn fron the physical envlroi^ent. 

The tuo Z^ou^s p£ infants in these studies were seen repeatedly 
with their nother« <!urln5 ihc first three ycar^ of life. Several 
cognitive to^ts Vere adjnlnlslorcd to each child, and each mother 
^vafobscrted cxtet^slvcly as she played with her child, interacted vlth 
hlra and t,Wjpht i»ir a.fcv/ sinple tasks* The findings shoved' that the two 
rost lrport<:nT variables* tp affect I.Q. and general cognitive growth 



were a ha moftlous. cop p^f^fir^v*' t ^^ in; 'rifr, n ] ii . I iitip r.ii'l the anount 

— f * ' y 

Gf tlno the children were allowed to explore their cnvlronnent freely 

while QH the floor. Parental education, in contrast, and economic , 

posltio^f "crc not related, to I.Q. In the 'first ivo years of life., 

Infaq't'^ ^ harronious relationship with the rother not onl/ 

bad )(up<rrior porfcr nance pn the various tests, but explored more toys 

, durirg the observation, and had core varied behaviors tbJ'ough which to 

— "SfCxplore the to^s than did babJ<Js-*;ho did not 6ave a harrx^nious 

- ^relationship uith the tether. A harronious, cooperative quality in the 

- r<*latior^ship between nothcr and child wos the outcon-e primarily of the 

' r^t»icr's scrr itlvitj to the child's si£,nal^. Tl c sc laothcro \ Uo rcspomftid 

i,Tc~ptl> .-ir.d rtpi^rvpr l.itcl/ to the child, thus vho were sen::>ltlvc by 



/ 
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> ... 
oot^, definition,, had Infanti «h<> displayed greater conpetence In 

exploration anJ a roro advanced level of cosnltlye-devclopncnt* , 

Detailed analyses of the data of this study indicated that ^ 
two characteristics of oaternal care arc essential to the dcvelopnenj: 
of the child* In the first eight aontbs to one year of llfe,infJ»rit 
cocpetence Is associated .tp maternal s*niitivlty. Th« '«other*s 
ability and willingness to perceive , the baby*s-slfnals accurately 
and to respond* to theta pronpily and appropriately were the roost 
Icporiant factors in the child's environment to foster developnen^L— 
.factors which far outweighed in inportance.allvthc physical - 
"envlronsiend^ characteristics which psycholo&ists and sociologists 
measure when they are trying to deterraine wh<»ther a, child llv^'ln 
an erxiched or impoverished envirotarent. Infants fr^ socioeconoolcally, 
disadvantaged environoent were not Infarlor In their level of 
development to infantt raised in a nlddle-class home when they all 
,had experienced the Vrtnonoius relationship with the mother described 
above. Infants^*froRrr.iddlc«class 'hemes who were not. fortunate to have 
this kin<l of relationship with their rothers— that -U, whose mothers 
were Insensitive, ignoring, neglecting or i?>terfering-nvere 
substantially Inferior ih thtpr developtacnt w hen corpared to infants 
fror very .11 I I'll n vft^rr _\^^r '^"-■*^<»y tnfant-ifnthgr relationship 

was< satisfactory* ' * , . ^ 

' On the second year of llf6, sensitivity to signal** is no'longer 
•the sole cost Inportant factor to of feet cognitive growth. The^DotherU 
' interst In playing-wlth Che child, in showing htm new and stirculatlng 
. things in the course of play 'increasingly becones a factor of primary " 
Ir.portTV^ce. toothers who engaged in playing with tli^iiyijifants in this 
nanoer did-not-do it for the e::prcsscd' purpoce^f teaching yrtr-cljU^. 
a net! ta^k. Rather, they enjoyed the coc!l>any/of their children and oft^ 
the chlid»s toys as well. ^It was the cother's interest in exploring the 
toysL that spurred the baby<» curio«iJ:y and lead him to become actively 
engaged in e^.p^l^lng it s properties, on an independent basjs. Mother's 
Hnicrefit In toys h^lpfi the child's developrcnt. through arousing his*. 



mi 



curiosity and leading hin to indci>XQ4'.K exploration, «s well ««;b79 - 
' providing a rpdcl that hcVcan itsitate* « > , 

It ia relevant at this point to pause to exaetine how the mother 
cones to have such a rrajor^ effect oh the child. I vould like to propose * 
three-uays in vkich she exerci^ss'* this influence. 

First) it soeos. thai: external behavior facilitates the developrrent » 

of abilities directly. As I have tried to indicate so far. the child 

learns ouch frca iciiation, fron having his. iignals interpreted by 

her» froo being taut,ht and generally stinnjlated^-by her. 

** ... 
* ' • • . ' ' 

Second » even v;hen the raother is not in direct in.teraction with 

the child she can substantially influence Che kind of exp^lence 

he can S^'-^e with ^is envirorusent. For exanple, she oay provide interesting 

objects for hio to play v?lth, she stay givo hira freedora to explore his 

world; or she rray confine hlp i^or Ions periods of his day and foster his 

.,pc^jfivlty by preventing hin fronj having; the rewarding experience of 

independent exploration. * , * ' 

Third, a baby 'f-cxprience uilh his rnother nay have an indirect 
effect on his dealings^ wixh the rest of the world through affecting 
<^his confidence. This confidence ha$ at lea st t wo noteworthy aspects-- 
confidence in her and confidence in hirself* Trust in tpe^tcother may 
well be a necessitry condition before he will venture forth to explor<; 
the viorld. ,A child \:ho has'bccn neglected o; nlstteated nay be too . 
afraid to trustfw» any e.xpr^ince Khich prej^nts itself in the external ^* 
vorld.,^ Conf idend'e 'in hinself is alio a'ffected by how he hss been y 
treated. A child who has experienccdef fective control of f^at happens, 
to hin as a consequence of hiS- otm activlty is likely to Approach new 
objects and ncv situations vlth c sense of conf idncce that is, with 
the 'expectation that ne can have a reasure of control over ^effect 
dt^ ^in and vill not be overwhelmed by Ihen. A child whose nother h^s 
respci»ndcd to his cisncSs and*viihec wbuld have acquired this l«ind * 
of .confidence tn the cf fcctiVTnes^ of his otn actions in the course 
of ' interact in;5 ulth hcr^^ . .. ' - . 
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1 Stated in the bcclt^nlnr. this talk that the knowcldgc gained 
fron these studies has ZT^tt fclevancc to the ratter which has brought 
a^lDf us" together today/l t-ould like to turn now to a discussion of how 
this infoTraxlon could be incorporated -to the process of plahnlhg 
for day care. First, It secns essential that parents be radc aware of the 
irportnacc of their role In the process of dcvcloprcnt, and be encourajed 
to taVc an interest in the growth of' their child. It'.is not possible for 
the' day-care staff to becorje effective substitutes, for the r.other, 
Althoush day-care personnclpay in sosse causes, be the persons who spend 
irore actual .ti»ac vlth th* child, they cannot and, in ry opinion, should 
-ot, vhpreyer a parent 'figure already exists rbecon-c the r^st 
iK^jJortf.Jit caretakers. "Hi^lr role Is. to provide adequate substitute 
iaretaklns for t^e period of tire ,^hat the rothcr rust be away. In, 
ordW for thfr rothcr to be Able to fulfill her important role, she 
nust be, Jibovc all, physically and crrotionally availablfc to the child 
for arcjrnirsful period of hU day.rit'.fs the rcsponslbitl ty of all 
those coT»cvrftcd i;ith chljd care to encourage ond facilitate her ^ ^ 
d^ailabUity.. - ' < 

Second, 4ay-cart personnel crc to follovf the, sawe -g\J id e lines 
In th(^r interaction v.-lth the child thet have been found to foster 
developrcrtt vjien practiced by the rother. Sensitivity, responsiveness, 

' and pUyfuIflcsc arc all qualities bcncflcfi-il tdnLTTe-chxlo irrespective 
of whcihor the Hs^TC vho possesses thcr* Is a primary or a secoridai'y 

\attachr;cnt flgorc. SieiUrly rAich harr can result vhen these 
cKaracterlstlcs are UclSiti In S^r/; of the figures who share the child- 
caril^i; responsibilities. In order to establish harronlcus,, cooperative 
reUtlctcshtp vlrh thQ child; it U esrcr,Ual that the t^tcff nenber have 
M-very 6»all TiV-bcr children tjnder tier care so that she Day provide 
the SndivSdvJ.\lizcd*i^';-r.at healthy dcvelop-x^nt r^quirCS-^ Since she will 
becC^T^ one of the figures ^oward t>ho" thc^thc child «lll forn an 
'fittakrcnt, ore addSdonnl consideration U co'play.a major role In 
the selccUon o£ doy-carc personnel: ttmt the caretalcr be a stable rc^trber 
of the cc-T^-.Tity, ullirpjrj 10 TaVc o co'-rllni-nt to rcncln at tf?e center 
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for an extended period ot tiac.iThc Htcr^?ure on noiher4toLld tcpardtlon 
obourds "ith e^'ldoncc of the hcrrful effects on crotionar dcvclj^^nt 
^caused by a breach trf thfi r^Utfor^sMg between a child and the. 
p^rfont toward. he haj forpcd an attach-er.t. All precautions rust 
be tatten t^ decrease the Iti.clibood of ftcc^cunt turnovers In personnel 
if harcfulr ef'fcts ori the chU^J are' to be prtvent,ed« 

■. ■ I • ■■ 

. I have not !pa£^ attcntlon,rorc than lndlrcctl7> to^ay to the 
consequences of inadequate hard ling, it^at happens. wh?n*'t he p^thjpr 
does not fulfill Vior role adequately, vhen she 1» no^ available 
5>r Interested Sn tl|e child? The effects pf this attitude are* not 
aanlfestcd only iRf early cognitive deficits]^ but In eirotlonal disturbance, 
as veil, p^otiohalj dlstcubanc^rs which rj»sult frora in^idc'quate handHn$ 
-are corpunded'vith|' the detr tcenti^V effect on cognitive development, 
and often It is not possible to codify these except through » 
psycliotbcrapcutlc Intervention, \ , 

' - I - " ^ \ ' ' 

It is here that day-care personnel have a task of prlnary Irportonce, 

Ideally, they, should be trained to detect the earl^ signs of niladjustr'ent 

and not only pro^jldc through tl^lr sens*ltlve handling a source of 

corrective trcatrcnc in thcrrsclves, but intervene w^th the pariints 

whenever possible to ur.dcrtake additional corrective"- measures vhich 

wlU be effective in arresting/and reversing tbcse disturbances. 

t , ^ • ' , - ... , • . 

Pjlannins wl^h these facts In nlnd, I '*/'ecl, can turn^thc day- 
care 'experience , into a r^anlngful contribution to the tack of child 
rearing. , ' ^ 



Senator Moxdale. I}i^I^arand5Jou may proceed.. ^ 

STATEMENT OP DR. RHODA L.-l^ORAND, ADJUNCT ASSOCIATE PEO- 
FJSSSOE, GEADUATE SCHOOL OP EDUCATION,' DEPARTMENT OP 
' - OIIDANCE AND COUNSELING, JLONG ISLAND UNIVERSITY 

Dr. LuKA^D. As Senator Buckley observed on ah earlier occasion, 
"The basfc concern of this .committee, the well-being of America's 
• children, is a concern which\ wo ail share. Vet there is considerable 
contiovei*i>j to what in the Jong run will best enhance their WGll- 
beino and as to what may in fact be harmful to it." 
, Ot poui-fec, that is j'nst w^hat Kepresentati\e Chishohn was attempt- 
ing tachi rify with the Senator.^ 

it appeal:^ to me that tJieFamily Services Act of,1975 contains some 
fundumencal contraaiccioiis. Uii the one liand, it intends to help cliil- 
dren ha\ e a full chance to participate in ^Vmerican life, j et it niakes no 
prov isions for relrfcuing tlie tragic children s\ hose pam^ts or guardians ^ 
are t\yo emotionally di^e.turbed themselves to either recognize the iieed * 
•for hclpor tk).requestjt. ; " • ^ 
^ The poet 'Ned 0"Gorrtian, who hatj run a nurseij school inllarlem 
which he started nearly Xu }x*ai*s ago and wliich is privately supported, 
^ eloquently and nio\ ingl' ictscribeb the li\ c^? of a tew of .^ucli children 
- in the June 1 New York Times Sunday magazine cover story. '/They 
came tojiisout of toriiientb that wouidauake stones \^eep,'' he says. 

r would like periuisi>^ion to insert his entire article — 

Senator MoMMLE^ That will appear following your testimony. I 
i'cad the article - ' I 

Dr. LoiuxD. He is air extraordinary person. « ^. • 

Day care facilities and other home and health ser\ ices would not be 
requested by many oJLher parents in addition to the drug-addicted, al- 
coholic, or^mentaily ill adults described by 3Ir. 0"Gornian. 

There are nian> immature and inadequate mothers who leave babies, 
.toddlers, an^l preschoolprs alone at night, which indicates that night 
. care centers hught be one of the mofet \aluable services to provide for . 
the poor, and other mothers who even iind it too difiicult, for example, 
to Ihul the motivation to aribe in the niorning and bring a preschooler 
t67i day care center situated within their own housing project. The^f 
result is that the (^hild is a prisoner in a crib.most of the day while the 
mother remains asleep, circumstances which greatly retard the chikrs 
cognitive development and its luture hchool performance. 

These* arc^ the children who are cheated of a full chance in American 
J life aiul it would seem that our first priority, should be tq jformidate 
plans to i:escue these youngsters ho\\e\et diflicult and complex the task 
assuredly will be.' 

I would think that the $l,8o0,000 requested fpr the first 3 years of 
o^jcration of the Child and JFaniilv Services Act of 1075 would be 
better spent on ix»bcuiiig these children who, if left hi the conditions 
in which-they now live, vyill begin to prey on society at an early age 
lyivl will spend the major portioji of their ruined lives in penal or 
mental institutions atgreqtcost to taxpayers. . , 

. However diflicult and complex the task is, it ought to command top 
priority for concctnpd and compassionate citizens as well as for the 
merely practical, if one computes the cost to the Xation of their proba- 
ble future assaults, upon society and eventual incarceration. 




Second, thcbill einpliasizcs tjic whh to stieiigtlieii family life, yet 
there, is an uiiinistakauk? eniphas^is on the promotion of ilay care as a 
benpiicial experience for cliilarcn. • - ^ - • 
- While no one 'can tleny taat for certain children even tlic most or- 
dinary day ca rev facilities are preferable to.lhe only alternatives avail- 
able them at the moment, there appeal's to be a complet^e ignoring^ 
of the vohnniiions clinical evidence that young cliiklren develop best 
wKen in the care of tlieir inotliei^, assuniing tli« mother is reason- 
ably normal, or .with a mother i>nrrogate,.and that the cniof ional4>uste- 
nynce. provided bj- the mother's loving care and interest are inclispensa- 
We to cognitive growth. ! 

In other words, what is ignr.cd i§ the clinically in'Qveii fact that 
plnsicalj cognitive^ emotional, and i?ucial de\eIopment take place con- 
currently and are mopt interdependent during tlifO earliest yeai^s of a 
chihl's life. It is., therefore, a great mistake to encourage women to 
Jeave'their, preschoolers in institutional day care and take employment. 

The Jnne 1075 issue of P^\chiatl ic A^^^J*^1^> is devoted to the ni.ental 
health or children. Findings of \aluc to this committee are reported 
therein:^ , \. . . <, . 

Tho most effective ^lead art program .studied used the inother'.s tirosence in 
the clussriiom and parent.^ iu every pha>f of progVaui development and impl6^ 
ni(»ntation to provide eftectivc lejirning for tl»e clfild. * 

According to the author, .child psychiatrist Dr. I. N. Berlin, the 
ieporting of such re^e4lrcll iias stilL not cssentiall} altered the parents' 
lole4n most mnent Head Start4)rograrnS| andlie^notes-tlialjf js^diffi 
cult to overcome the prejudice of a(lniini^tratoi*s and teachers* who 
&e parents. in an*advei-sUiy and not a collaborative role.^ 

Ijb is not unreasonalrle to conclude that the reason for the failure of 
Ilead Start to fulfill it^jntended goal of improving a child's learning 
ability. is that most have done nothing to help mothei-s become more 
involved with 'their preschoolei'S. - , v ' 

Eeferrin'g to the "ujiachie\ed potential in m.aternal aud infojU^i'O- 
giams." ryr. Berlin notes that it is ^^lifliciilt to heli> fellow health 
protcii^ionaLs to becouic ci^iiceriied about the pfe\ i^hologi<L* developini^nt 
of the diild amF^to recogn.i/e'tliat part of their job Is to enhance^ the' 
mothering skills in these young women. 

The .success f>f .such early Intervention program In a tew inst^^nces makes, it 
clear that legislation that turn.s i>rograirs (A;er to the\i>ual medical agencies and 
dei)artment.s without closj? reviexj: of tlieir^ work to help them vhnugi^J^tv al^ 
proach tends to undenniue the full iK>tential impact or ^nch a prograni. 

[ He describes the.extraprdinary diflVren^ch between tac mothei's.ai^d 
babies who were part of a \\(dl-coordina'tvd progranrwhere the mothei'S 
were lielped to uuderstan'd the importanre to their babies' de\ ulopment 
x>f-cuddling» talking, singing and playing with the .infant by showing 
them fijms of nonstimulated infants, for e^^amplc. ^ ' 

It was ix)?sible to later obser\e theso subjects when thev became 
kindergartners: "They were the mobt alert, < urious, friendly, phys- 
ically active, and jo\ojis in theijc approach to othei*s,' of all' the young- 
sters in that nui*seiT group. • " . / ^. 

Since it is plainly this Jvind of l)cginning which gives children a 
chance to mil i/.e tluii ma.vinmm potential, I would^iopi' thai4his fs 
what concerned legislators would' stress. 
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Another highly significant program ^vhicIl is raising ^hc IQrOf pre%- 
sclioolers by. 15 points on an average is reported oa in the current 
Carnegie Ol^ai'terly. The mitial project, largely funded by the T<a- 
tional Institute of llental H^altli >vith additioHal support -from tK6 
Carnegie Corporation and other;foundat!ons,js behij^duplicated and 
monitpred \v-ith aboijt 9Q0 cliildrth in 3^ ^^-^iaces fangjng from an Indian 
rcsen'ation to an industrial city. . / ' ' ' , 

The children who have experienced this prograrri/have fever ^ber 
havior problems, which is^npt surprising sin(;e they are IiapjJier and 
learmng is not fraiightwitl^ frustration. . ^ 

Moreover* the sepond child in/a family w^o enrolls in the progr^, 
averages 8 IQ points higher than the first ^ohild. To the Carnej^e 
Foundation it suggests "enlianc^d parenti^ig ^Us/* I would add that 
it indicates, also the results of stimulatipit fix>m#a more knowledgeable 
and active older sibli^ig. - , ' 

The verbal intei-action proj'ect as .it is cdlled, lias bqen singled out 
, by the 'American Institutes for Research in the Beha\ioral Sciences as 
one of only 10 projects out of several hundred compensatory education 
programs acrosb the coimtry that coukVbe labeled successful and was 
chosen as a model pix)gram by the U.S. Office of Education. 

Alothcrs are shown fiow to be involved from the ver}' beginning of 
thra.pro^-am with.thfeir children with educational games and leading 
to th^m andi:}icn questioning thcjn. , ^ 

' I havp a little brochui'e here on the program which I; woul^ like per- 
mission to havetnscrtediiito the record. ' , 

. Twice each week both the mother and the, child are visited by wnat 
arc called toy demons'tratoi-s. The toy demonstntor demonstrates 
verbal' interaction techniques to the mother around selected.- toys and 
books, called vei:bjj interaction stimulus mateiial. ,The inothcr^j)atr 
j'ticipates in every hojne scssion.J^Jie is dmwn into, and cncouraged:^to 
take over the play activity which ia initiated by the toy d^onstrator. 
Paid or voluntdeii^mcn act a$ toy demonsTbrators aaid jnany of the 
mothers whose children have graduated from the program become toy 
^demonstrator^ themselves. * • ' : 

Their paints in these programs, however, does not depend <)n previous 
educational. or worjc experience. They learn thftir skills through an ini- 
lial tmining workshop in weekly groups and ongoing individual su-. 
'pervi?ion is giveu by -^family-oriented professionals. . 

i would like to notci jbhat many of tne people who have compored^ 
different gij)ups of children have observed that underprivilegecj chil- 
dren 5eem, on.an nverage,-to shd\v anJQ, that js'about loIpOint? lower. * 

This is therefore one of the most exciting and valuable programs I 
have hoArd of. The results seem to be. demonstrating that it is com- 
pletely effeccivc. It is.iii acconl willi all clinical findings that you can- 
not separate out a close emotional relatioushijp with the mother from 
cognitive, growth, and Pwould hope that lliis is the diitjction that our 
efforts would take, to (^ihance the mother-child relationship and the 
mothering ability, .the proven basis of learning ability and (^(notional 
well-bemgj rathor than in fhe.direction of institutional care. ' 

If da^' care will cost S^ijOOO per cJiilO per year^and the vbrbal inter- 
action program costs $500 j^er chikl, I don^t know why the mothers of 
these ver}', young, children cannot be given $3,500 extra to meet their 
expenses and enable them to stay at home until their children are old 
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enough to go toTft^^I. The rcuiainilig $500 would pay for the verbal 
interaction progi-jini. ' - ' i / - 

' It seems to me tliat this progi'am is the soit of tlirng,we should be o 
doing, and it doo'sn't matter how much wo s^x^nd if we are gotng.to 
succeed in obliterating the IQ deficit in the underpeivileged children. 
It is perfectly obvious Jtliat it fs ix)ssible to do and it has been proven 

~ that the deficit is-^irely environmental— it seems to me to be w(Jrth 
spenxling.alPour resources on it. 

This jprograni, which was recognized as long ago as 1072 by the 
Office oiJEducation should have been on the front page of, every 
newspaper^ we should be shouting about it from the rooftops, yet 
nobody that I know has ever heard of it, and:I tjiink that somethmg 
„ shoukl bo done about tliat without further delay, 

• The bill is presented as a measure designed to help the poor and_^^ 
' * marginal families^ y(*t the children who are destined forj^rivate school 
will not be exclucled. The privacy and rights of parents will be safe-, 
giiar^led: the bill psures, but thcre^ are at least two provisions which ; 
give caiie blanchy-to.the Secreta to install any pix)p:ram or take any 
action whicir in/iis*opinion furthei-s thjj spirit of the legislation. 
y The pit)gramns to be voluntary, but if tlie poor do hot apply, will 
. thcj be siibject no subtle or overt coercion or will those in command be 
satisfied with' fulfilling the request for services of more fortunate 
applicants? A-,, - - 
. In a recent articl^in the ^^w York Times Jhey noted that although 
rTeadstai-l yv^s not supposed to take.more^than'lO percent of: affluent 
childitjn, they definitely exceeded that limit,. . 

Xlie. primary purpose of the brll, it is safd, is to give children of 
mothei^Vho are forced to Nvork'tho api)0rtnnity to ilevelop to their 
f i|llest j)otfential and^ that one must avoid subjecting children to mind- 
numbing custodiftl care. 

JTow, that, of coitee, is a niisunjlerstanding, the farj^tjiat a nXce^ 

siinple, unejlwci^ed person who likes the child is taTving care of it.con- 
stitutes*mihd-nmribin{^ custodial care. The cliild \yho feels loved be- ^ 
comes very inteiAsted in knowing all about tliat person and the world 
^he represents andUn becoining like this pci-sOn. There is gre^t stimu- 
. lation for'tfiSVhift.t'aiur it doesn't matter how uneducated the person 
is. if lie loves \ke child ar^' takes good care of him, the youngster ] 
begins to come out of itself and look around at this great big puzzling 
^ world and-tries^o leari) more about it. * ' / 

I tliinlrthis idea of mind-numbing custodial, care is mistaken. It js y 
^mind-numbing for a child to have a succession of caretakerslo whom 
he is Imrdly rel *ied, who are simply there for a salary, who have no / 
feal feeling for the child. TJiat is not only mind-numbing, jt is soul-/ 
numbing and hcailbreaking, ahd that is what w:e should really bjf 
concerned al>olt. ^ . , ^ ^ I 

I must tell^ou briefly about on experiment that Anna Freud per- , 
formed at theirampstead Clinic during IVprldWar II. They had-r/--- 
Senator Moxdalk. I think what you ara saying is very useful* Jow 
have a long statement and we have three more witnesses? so I ask/ you 
to sav ^^'hat ydu feel needs to bjc said and file the statement-^in other 
words, you are expanding on the statement quite a bit, and I cjiw see 
we are.goingto be here until 12*or 12:15, apd I.want to hear w|iatyou 
, hav)3 to say, but - • > * ^ 

■ o ■ '"'N^ ■ /■■ 
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^ Dr.LoR.VND. iyelljho\vman3Mniuatcs wouldjoulikemetotake? 

Senator Moxdale. Well, take as many minutes as you want -rl do 
not \v;Uit;to stop you, but 1 notice that there have beeiv quite u feu ex* 
trapolations, and I am just wondei'ing wlicu you will be finished so 
that Ave can be guided by that. 

: "lir. LoRi\>JD.- Well, let me see now — ^ - . ' 

Senator Moxdale. Say wlmt you tliink lias to be said and take 
the time jou think you need. I just want to get to our witnesses. That 
isall. ' " ^ . * ' 

Dr. LoRAND. WelUI can tell you about tliis litlle experiment that 
Anna Freud made. It is probably more important than anything else. 

ifiss Freud, who is the daughter of Sigmund Fjeud, w\'is^dedicated. 
to caring for the bombed out childre:: v. ho were pla(fecLiii Yrer-iIump' 
stead Nursery^during World War 11\ iShc and her staff •'were highly 
educated, dedicated people who took no salaries from .any founda- 
tions. This was work they wanted to do. 

They had the usual institutional arrangement, the tojldlers, the ^, 
3-year-old5, the J-.\eai;-()ldb. and they were* deeply concerned because, ^ 
in spite of all their interest in the children, they were hot developing. 
The\ hail the \acant expressions \\Jiich tl... btalY had.bcen in children 
at ordinary orphanages; tlity were not learning language; they could- 
not be toilet trained; they wgiv apathetic,, and ifiss Freud and her 
group could not bear to S5ec this happening to the children, 
\ They had a cue from the fact that these youngsteis, when they 
went homo to Jhcir poor working class homes,^ to their uneducated 
working class mothers, "vvould when they returned from the weekend, 
have expression in their, faces, they had learned quite a few words, 
and there was a marked di fl'erence in them. 

^ , So Miss Freud arranged to have all of the children regrouped' 
around mother .surrogate^). She took a 2-yef^i -old, a 3-year-old, and a 
1-year-oM. and tho.M» three wciv giuuped around one nurse who did 
everything for them.vTn othci words? she did it G days a week, there 
-was "no e.xcept*ion, and the 7th day wfis always taken care or by the 
same person. 

N^M , what happened was that within a very short period of time 
befllam had broken loose. The formerly peaceful nursery became a 
place of screaming* dis^.ontented, crying, miserable children fighting 
over their new m<jther and. terribly upset when she would pay any at« 
tcntidn to any other child, aiulMi'ss Freudls staff tu'ged lier. to please, 
go back to theirv former arrangement where tjiey could function 
peace full V. * ' . 

And Miss Freud said (in effectV: If we have hit iii>on this violent a 
reaction, if wo arc provoking this much emotion, we have struck 
something vcVv important. , • - 

Sh(' encouraged all of them to stay ivith it and after a few weeks 
the children settled down. Of coui^e. all children have to learn to 
cope witli jealpnsv. but the\ be^ran to de\elop l.o e and to have con- 
fidence in tjiis mother J^nrroj^ate and their aftaclifment fjrew, They 
Wan to imitate her speecji; the\ acquired vocabularv;' they wore 
toilet trainable; thev benraii to do whatever this beloved per.son 
wanted of them and thev patterned, themselves after her and became 
happier and interested in the world around ¥liom. I think we have to 
le^rn from that experience why the institutionali/.od day care with t]tie 
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^ tumover of help, no mutter how well-hitentioned it is, is really not 
the ans>yervaiid \\c sh^)ukl stoi^ du\\ngi*acliiig inothei-s because tiiby 
jare not educated. * ' 

\ Andif time is limited, I would prefer to leave it at that.^—* * 

Senator Mondale. All right. Yoar full statement will appear in 
the fecorU at the conclusion of your testimony, 

ili'S. Chishohn. . 
^Mi-s. CmsixoLM. Oil, boy. Fii-st of all, I would like to thank yoii 
for your appearance here before the Ct^mmittee because I think it 
is very imi)ortj;iut to get all kinds of opinions and all kinds of 
vtiewpoiuts. / ' - . 

^But I 'sat here for a-ffbment and thought I was in an entirely 
different world because of the fact that I have si>ei,it the better part 
' of my profesbional life ij; the field of day'^care, nursery schools, and 
ITeadstart and I am able to tell from experience what has happened 
to children who came into these different child settin^^ completely 
blank, compjetely unkuowledgeable of many things, feeling feai-s and 
. anxieties, to sec what happened in a netting that was conducive simul- 
taneously, iiot. only to their mothering, in qitotes, if you will, but 
simultaneojiisly also to their intellectual, emotional, and physical 
development, and all of these things are interrelated. ^ 

It is not only a question of the good grandmother and the mother 
and what«have-V9U. It is a questioii of the total cliikl that one speaks 
about. J, ^ . . • 

Aud,,of course, with respect to yoni experiment with Anna T'reud, ' 
Anna t'reud lived in an entirely d'ifferent area, and^entirely different 
era, if you willTTlierc is a congloincrate^ of all kinds of factoiS in 
todav's'societv tl^at arc not applicable to the days of Anna Freud. 

Dr. T^oRANn. I do not think that human nature has changed at all 
' shice the beginning of time. 

Mi-s. CiiisiioLM. Xo; human nature lias not changed since the be- 
ginning of time, but tl»c factoi-s in a .society or the attitudes are gen- 
erated in a society by mriny, many different kinds/of factoi-s that 
canse huma;i beings to react differently and to become aware of the 
fact that tradition can no longer answer .the problem when traditions 
do not focus the problem that we f Acc. 

And. of coui-sc, I am going to say this aiid then I will stop because 
'the chairman has other w)tne.^ses, that there are things I want to ask. 
, butwedonot have the time. 

It is always interesting to me^are you not primarily a r^s^archer? 

Dr. TvORAXD. I am a clinician. I have worked with parentvS and 
chi'drpn for almost 25 yeai-s in clinical settings. 

:^frs. Cnisnoi.M.-All right. Second, what would you do— and th]S 
is th^ onlv question l^want to ask you this morning— what would you 
actually do fiven the factors in today's society in America where 
thousands of mothers are the sole support of their families and have ^ 
to go out to work, where vou now liave apFjroximately 1 mUlion chil- 
dren linder the age of 0 \vho are either in low-income families or 
single .parent honie.s or both— wliat are you going to do with all these 
youngsters when yuu know fulU that when you menfion^^$3.5nn 
^.ji year, whv do we n^t give them the $3,500 a year— in Ne^t York 
Oitv a^onc it woulffoost maybe double or triple that to give to a 
family insl to take care of tlie basic needs because of the cost of lif mg 
inNewYorkGity. ^ * 

^ ' 2'3o 
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^ .We also have to take into account the pra^atic factors that leg- 
islator's of this country and at the city^ ,State^ and national level will 
never come to tlie point of giving a family that kind of money. 

You see, I think what happens, we have to be very — we have to 
realize what the factoi-s are that we are dealing with in our society 
to<lj}y, and what do we^^do with a labor force that is escalating year 
by year with thousands of womeh who are going out there to work, 
many of whom would prefer to really stay at home, but the situation 
iS'that^the}' have to be out there in that work force, and I do not 
think that you are really going into that broad level. 

Dr. LoRAXD. Mrs, Chisliolni, as I understand it, it is going to cost 
an awfnl lo6 of money to have these children in day care, and no 
niatt^^f whaf the prejudices of society are, I think we havcj .to try to 
educate people to the fact that this money should go to the motliers. 

Mrs. UiiisiTOLX. 2^0 further questions at this point. 

Senator Moxd.xle. ^^Hiat would 3'ou do for, the tortured children 
described in the New York Times article? How would you reach 
them? . ^ . 

Dr. LoRAXD. I think spme version of the p^ychiatrically-oriented 
kibbutz is the answer. I think 3*ou have to take the mother and the 
children and offer them sanctuary, offer them rehabilitative care, 
preferjibly outside of the area. ^ ' 

>fr. 0*Gorman suggests a 24-hour rehabilitative service in com- 
^^munities. . . , 

T think that if wo had dedicated Peace Corps-type individuals who 
are really intete^sted and really compassionate, we could take these 
3'ouug mothei's and thciso bick mothers with their children and help 
them — help rhe child-mother, the 13-, H-, and lo-year-old and say, 
in effect — ''Go to. schooL We will Jtake care of your child. '\A^hen you 
come back from school, you will take Qver part of the care of your 
child." ^ ' : "'^^ ^ . . 

And for the older woman who is so damaged, to have rehabilitative 
therapy for her and"»to help all of the^ deeply troubled persons to 
know that there are those who would help them find themselves. 

Wo have to dare, to be truly uinovative — I know that word "Jyib- 
butz" sends many people up tTic wall, but these kibbutz teams arc 
voluntary organizations. I would offer thib to the parents, and I would . 
agree witli Xed O^Gormau that if the mother refuses, she ait leasee 
rannat >top henihild from being rescued and brought into that kind 
of really protecti\ e &ajictnarv. I think we arc going to just have to do 
Ihnt. ^ 

Senator ^[oxnAi.E. ^Y\\at would you do ^if the funds to permit , 
parents wlu^, by fon e of current economic^, of course, must work, stay 
"home — what would you do if those funds were not available? 

Dr. LoKAXD, We have money for everything we want to do in this_ 
country. And I agree with your statement that the multinatjcmar'^ 
companie^ and all the others with their wonderful tax breaks shoiJd 
not have them. We couLl have several billions of dollars a year more, 
if all of that were stopped. 

And wlxcn we go to war, wo find all the money that wo need. 

All of that money should be spent on these poopla, We.can do it. 
We have the money if wo are just no.t going 10 subsidize the rich and 
give relief to the multimillionaire corporations that are in trouble. 

/ -230 . 
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Senator :Mondalk/I see you have read a lot of my speeches, but the 
problem is that those speeches have not gotten anyivhere. 

And you see, I agree compjetcly with the notion, which I think is 
fundamental to American life, tliat the healthiest place, the most im- 
portant place lor a child, is in a healthy family. I do not think there 
is any questioli aljout that. You do not have to be a psychiatrist or 
anyone else to know that. 
But as your statement points oyl and as others have pointed out, 
^ ' tragically' and strangely, as we* become richer as a nation^ we put 
tremendous economic pi essures on the average family. 

For example, the average single parent's income is $6;Q()0, and you 
cannot live on that— iii'Xew York Gity you cann6t live on it — and the 
avenige single parent who stays at home, and I assume js on welfare^ 
has $-[,000 a year. That is about $1,000 under the^ poverty level. That 
means tliat they are probably suffering from malnutrition. 

Dr. LoKA>-D. That has to be supplemented whether or not it is a 
popular idea. ' 

Senator Moxdale. But I am asking you : If you can, what do you do? 
Tha| is what wo are confronting. ^ 
Dr. LoRAXD. But if you educate the public : "Look how much cheaper 
it is*'; if you educate the legislators as to how, much cheaper it is to do 
this. now — consider the damage and the cost of incarceration later. 
I do not tJiink there is enough emphasis Ixjing given to this idea. 
. I*eople give in too easily to theise stereotyped pressures, such as, "You 
cannot give peppleHha t much money.'' 

In the ca?e of every family with preschool children where the- 
mother would be forn'd to go to work, that family's income should be 
supplemented. This good should be worked toward world witirevery- 
one/s full energy. ' ; 

^ Senator lifqxDALT:. Poor George McGoveni, Jic proposed sending 
everyone $1,000 and they ran him off, and the only tninfr that was le'ft 
\Vas President Ford sent $1,000 to every family over $40,000 a year. 
. That is tlie only tlijng that is left of the program. 

Dr. LoRAXD.^VelK there are many families that are ablc'to make 
private arrangement's for day care foi' their children that does not cost 
them anytliing. The Univeisity of Michigan has 'just published a study 
in which 5.000 families were questionetL jNfost of them ihade private 
nonpaid,day care arrangements for theirchildren. 

.You know^ what is happening is w(^.are being propagandized into a 
mind-numbing belief that there is an overwhelming need for this 
institutionalized day care, when we really could be wbrking toward 
the neighborliood type which would not cost half as much and which 
is really mucl) better for the children. ^ 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Lorand and other information 
'supplied follow:] 

pi 
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YOU?ii ANiD Tlib JiODSIi SPl^CI/'a* COX>/ITTLS-a; 
EDUCAVIO*\ ^ 
JUI>!E 19, 1975 



As Ser*ator huct^lcy ol^servcu on an carllct occasion "The ^ 
i^asiLC coiicern of this co»Tj;.ittce— ti.e wcll-'cK-ing of Aiaorica's 
cliilurcr* — is *a concern, which wc ^all^share, Yet there is 
,cor*siu&xable con|;.rovLfrsy as to wr.at in the long run will best 
enhance tnuir weil^teing ar,d as to ^:.at ir.ay rin facL, be harm- 
ful to it." , ^ 

It appears to r;c that jChc Fardly Services Act of 1975 
contains' cone f »;nd/irjtjntal coiitraoictions. On the one hana 
it intends to help Ciiilcren hav»- ^ full chance to partici- 
pate' in AiT^crican life, yet it ir.akes no provisions for res- 
cuing tiie tragic children v^hoce parents or guarcians arc too 
e:r.otion&liy distur*.e<I t.icn.f elves to eit;.or recognize the need 
for help or to request it. The ^oct, Med o;G^rnan, vho has 
run a nursery school in Larleir. whicn he startca nearly ten 
years ago and which 4IS privately supporteo, eloquently and 
K.ovm-gly describes the lives of a feu of such children in the 

.June 1st 4\.y. Tiri.cs' Sunday y^aga^ine. "They came to us out 
— - — — f 

of torPTicnts that would raakc stones veep," he says. I 
would XiKe to insert the entire article into the Record of 



these hearings^ 
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Day-care facilities ano other horio ana health services 
would not be requested by rsany otfier parents in addition to- 
the crug-aadicted, alconolic or rr^cntally ill adults described 
by Mr, 0* Gorman. Tnere are wany irnr,^ature ana inadequate 
mothers who leayc ^babies, toclers, fr.d pre-schoolers alone 
at ni9ht' (indicating that night-care centers mi^ht be one 
of the riost valuable services to provide for the poor) , and 
other mothers who even find it too aifficuit, for example, 
to fir.c. the motivation to arise in tr.c n:orning and bring a 
pre-schooler to a aay-care center sit-uateu withir. their own 
housing project. ^ The robult is that the cjfild is a prisioncr 
in a crib siost of the day while the ir.otr.cr rcu.ains asleep, 
circumstances which greatly r<itaru it& cognitive dcveloprr»ent 
and its future school perforriiancc^ . 

These are the chilaren who are cheated of a full chance 
in iur.erican life and it woulo seem that cut first priority^ 
"«hould,be to forrauiate plane to rescuo these youngstori;' 
however difficult and cor*plex the task assuredly will be. 
I woCild thinli that the one billion- ei^ht-hxmd red- fifty 
million dollars requested for the first three years of 
operation of The Child and Family Services Act of 1975, 
would be better spent on 'rescuing these children, who, if' 
left, in the conait ions in wuich ta<xy now li,ve, will begin 
to prey on society at an early age and will spend the najor 
portion of their ruined livei, in i.cn^ or .»enl.al institutions 
at great cost to taxpayers, however difficult ana complex 
the task assuredly will be, it ought to corjnand top r^^iotity 
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for concerned and compassionate citizens as well as for the * 
merely practical — if one computes the cost to the nation 
of their probable future assaults upon society, and eventual 
incarceration. 

Secondly, the bill emph^asizes the wish to strength 
family life, yet there is an unmistabeable eniphaj-.t; on the 
promotion of day- care as a beneficial experience for children. 
While no one^w*ll deny that for certain children even the r^ost 
ordinary day-care facility is preferable to the only alter- 
, natives available to thera^ there appears to be^ a cowpiete 
ignoraing of the vbluroinous clinical evicence that young child- 
ren devel'op'e best when in the care of their fathers (assuming 
the mother is reasonably normal) and that the emotional sus- 
tenanqe provided by the mother^ s loving, care and interest 
aire indispensable -to cognitive growth. In other words what 
is ignpred is the clinically proven fact that physical, cog- 
nitive, emotional, and c^ocial development take place concurrently 
and are most, interdependent during the earliest years of a 
child.* s life. It is therefore a great nistake to encourage 
^omen to leave their pre-schoolers in institutional day- care 
and take employment* The -June 1975 issue of PSVCIiIATRIC 
'ANNALS is devoted to the mental health* of children. 

Findings of value to this comraittec are reported therein, 
"The roost effective Head Start program st\idied used the 
mother* 6 presence in the classroom and parents in every phase 
of program development and implementation to provide effective 
learning for the child." According to the author, child ^ 
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psychiatrist Dr. I. N. Berlin, the reporting of •such 
research has still not essentially- altered thfe parents* 
role in znost current Head $tart programs" .and hu notes that 
it is diff£cult to overcome the prejudice of administrators 

' and teachers who see parents in an aaversary and not a colla- 
borative role. It is not ^unreasonable to conclude that t he- 
reason .for the failure of heaa Start to fulfill its intended 
goal of improving a child* s learriin9 ability is that r^ost 
have done .nothing to nelp mothers become niore involved with 
their pre-schoolers. Referring to the "unachieved potential 
in niaternal and infant prograns" Dr. Berlin, notes that it 
is very difficult to heiLp^ follow .hcaltfi professionals to bc- 
corue concerned about the psychologic cevolopment of the child 
and to recognize that part of their job is to enhance the ir.other< 
in skills of ^these young wpii^'en. "The success of such early inter 
ventipn programs. .in a few ins^tances r.-.ahes it clear that legisla- 

' tion tha,t turns programs over to the usual medical agencies \ 
and *aepartments, withput close review of their work to help 

' theiu change their approach, tends to undermine the full poten- 
tial impact of sudh a program." lie describes the extraordinary 

4 

^differences between the mothers and babies v/ho were part of 
a well-cordinated program^,whcre the mothers were helped to 
understand the importance to their child's deVelopn-ent of 
cuddlings, talking,, singing and. playing with the infant by 
showing them films of non-stiruulated infants," for example. 
It was p6ssible to later observe these subjects when they 
became kindergartners* ?They were the most alert, curious. 
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friendly-physically active and joyous in their approach 

to others (p. 40). • ' . " 

, Since it is pl-ainly 'tKis kind of beginning which gives 
children a chance to realize jbheir maximum potential, I 
would hope that this is what cc^iccrned legits later s would 
stqress, / 

i^nothcr highly significant program, which is raising 
the IQ of j;,:,re-schoolers by 15 points on an average is 
reported on in the current CAKiCGIK QoARTERLY, Ti.e initiial 
project largely funded by the Ultm^ Wit^i ^additional support 
from Cciriiegie corp.* and othe^ founuctions it is now being 
duplicated .and rr.onitored wiUi a;jout 900 children in 30 places 
ranging from, an Indian reservation to, an industrial city. 
The children who have experienced this pro^gran have fev/cr 
behavior probler;.s, which is not suri-frising since they are happier 
and learning is ftofc frduc,nt with frustration, "Moreover, 

^the second child in a far-ily who enrolls in the program, 
averages 81.9 pointf higher than the first child — to the 
Carnegie Fbun'dati on ^it suggests enhanced "Parenting skills" — 
I would add it indicates also the results of stimulation from 
a more knowledgeable and active older sibling. Tne Verbal 

^ Interaption Project , as it is called has' oecn singled out by 
the American Institutes for Hesearch in the Behavioral Sciences 

as one of only 10 projects out of several hundred compensatory 

eaucation programs across the country that could be labelled 
successful, and was chosen as a model program by the U.S. 
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"bf fAce of Education. Mothers arc sftowft how be involvijc 
.frbro the start in wbrJcing,;t.'ith their chilorcn with 3ar.es 
and reading to them and questioning thcn\, I would ask that 
a b^ocnure describing the project be induced in the Rccoro, 

Tttis is the direction that our efforts should be taken-- 
to ennance tne r.otner- child relatior.sr and luothering abilities- 
the proven basis of learning ability and eriOtional -well-being, 
not in the direction of institutional care. 

•rne provisions of the Icgislatior. unuer consideration ♦day 
seew to £ia based on n^.isinfbrrr.ation or an inadec:uate knowledge 
of ^ the emotional — cognitive devclopinen;; of the child, and 
its connection with the pa rent- child relationship. 
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The bill is presented as a weasure designed to help the 
poor and marginal families, yet the 'children who are destined* 
for ,private schools wiU. not be excluded?* ' ^ ' • . 
'The privacy and rights of parents will be safeguarded, 
" the bill assures^ but there are a:^ least two jprovisj^.is which 
give carte -l?lanche to the Secretary to install any prt.. \em or 
take any action vrtiich in his opinion furthers the spirit of the 
legislation. ^ ' * 

The problem is to be^ voluntary. If the poor do Aot apply 
will they be subject to subtle or overt coercion pr.wiil those 
In command be satisf;ied with, f ilf illing the requests for seryic 
of more. foHunate applicants? 

The primary purpose^of the bill. It is said, is to give 
children. of mothers vho ^re forced to work, the opportunity 
to develop to their fullest, potential and that one must avoid ' 
, B.ubjecting children to ."mind-numbing custodial care." This " 
means that the children ijust be cared for by people who like 
and enjoy youngsters, who understrand whit to expect of children 
at each «ge from infancy on, who are patient, kind, reliable, 
honest, C9nscientious and dependable and with .whom the child* 
can establish" a iong -terra relationsJjip . Whatever efforts are' 
''made ir^dijr-care centers to stimulate a little child »^ intellect 
Vill only be effective if the child likes the adfult who is inter 
acting with him. Otherwise he will turn^away and may be com-. 



pletely -turned off learning because it will be associated in 
Ki's mind with* thi unpleasantness of contact with a disnked 
^ individual r ' " * * 

•As if the above were not a tall enough *order to' fill, the. 
proponents of the .bill plan to combine it with the amelioration 
of ^'t'he 'ujiemplpyment problem in depr.es sjed an^ deprived tfreas. ^ 
As many of the local people* as possible^will be hired as -para- 
'..professionals in child-care 'and^ for other positions whlch^may^ 
.■:bring -them into frequent contact .with the children.* The sad 
fact i8*-tl>at iMsny of^the*se people, having themselves been , 
treated with a combination of harshness and meglect as children 
have been rendered quite incapable of tr.oping children in afty 
• other way, because there Is a^ compulsion*in alj. of us, clinical 
, .evidence, jwveals,, to handle children in the way we Q^rSelves 
Were Kandled. It Is* an early and indelibly etched pattern whifch 
>can" usually;only be altered by intensive therapy or through ex- 
perience^ cn/a sustained basis warmth and kind consideration from 
an authority,* who unconsciously represents a new. parent figure. 
One cannot be too careful in the choice* of one's parent. 
' ' Mark Twain observed— and the same applies ifo the hiring of 

parent surrogate . A'^hild's cognitive aWlities are stimulated 
and "enhanced by contaat with people who make jiim feel happy. 

He is- moti|vated to know more about them and the world they rep- 
I * * 

repent. identif ict- with them, tries to live VP to their de- 
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rcands on him' in order to please then. The child who is hurt, 
neglected, un happy or frightened withdraws into himself and ^ 
tri^s to know as little^ as possible abo^t tho paingiving world 

.around him^or else Jtiay .^eel the need to, ^htinually, attack it 
in order to overcome his feeling oJ helplessness or to xpress, 

^ his rage and disorder to*.overcomc his» feellfig <5f helplessnu^, or 
to. express his^'rage^ and disappointment beca&^e of emotional, 
frustration. Such attitudes .are i*itally important Csjinponents 
in learning disabi Utiles , The n^ed to not khol^ and the presence 
of unmanageable quantities' of rage are among th^ prime causes 
of learning blocks. • ^ y ' 



"Every parent knows the impprtance of thd, f ira^ 5 ;^ears ; 

^ of life'V Senator Mondale said in his aadress to- the .Senate. ' - 

, Would t^at every parent did know this and acted *on ii. (As^ 
a CAtter of fact there are many .parei^ts, especially among the 

\ uneducated but also within the? ranks of Omen's Lib who, have & 
.no real 'UnderjBtanding of the crucial importance of that early 
period.) He continued: "We know that these .beginning', years 
are the formative year^ — they are the years in which perihanent. 
fqjmdations are laid for <t child's feelings of self worth, his 

, s^se of self-respect, his motivation^ his initiative, and/his * 
ability to learn and achieve." This statement is clinically valid, 
but dan the Senator possible believe that a day- care center i^ 
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capable of supplying the lons*tersi love and discipline Which 
enable the child to gain inastery. over his i»istincts? Only a^ 
.a re^sult of such* mastery does .he have at his disposal tl|e 
energies of suMiiT>ated drives which e.iable hlra.to becorrJ a self 
controlled, law-abiding, achieving little citizen. Thesb 
accoEiplishments are an in^ort ^ source of his sense of self- 
worth and'sclf-respect, all c /hich bco^tn as he viewed xitim- 
self in terms of the b^aning expression of love and Joy with 
which his nother jydev/ed hiia. 

^Over and over again it has been denonstrated that that 
which gives a- child the greatest chance to achieve his naximun ^ 
potential in life— a stated goal of this ^^ill— is the opportunity 
.^o spend his Tirst five years in the lovin^^ care of a norr^lly 
devoted mother, yet, the Senator quotes with approval statements 
of the Director of the Worian^s Bureau of the y.S* Departraent of 
-Labor who, in^ arguing strongly for day care for all classes of 
.;^;onen*s requirements claims that -it is of importance to middle 
class women to-be a^^le to upgrade cheir standard of living, 
.>he adds, that "Woiaen with professional and technical skills 
can continue t.o contribute their skills and talents to fill the, 
needs of our society in health, sci^oce, business and industry, 
politics and other,_fi8li_s_.._^5ay.c^rc^in__ract^..l^ 



\ 



of all ocononic levels ftLo want the freedoiri to choose for x.iem- 
. selves their own life sytle and decide for themselves hoW they can 
• be&t contribute. (translation: how much they are will3ng to give) 

to the well-being of their families »" Certainly none of Ijhesc 
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wqaen can be considered poor and in ji^d of government assistance, 
yet it appears that the proposed facilities be at their 

'disposal. \ * ' \^ 

Those statements represen^ the, position of the uhiversal- 
day-care proponents an^d of Woman's Lib (often one and the .same) 
many of whose members openly ^xpress their belief that child 
care and homemaking are the most degrading of all human activities*. 
How does this square with the statements of appreciation of the 
ii^ortance of the family and the desire to strengthen family 
'life which are emphasized in the bill as well as in the Senator 's- 
introduction? The mother Will be freed to make a contribution 
to the world of work while^ neglecting the opportunity to enhance 
the development and happiriess of her own babies, toddlers and 
preschoolers. The young^t her .children are, as clinical studies 

definitively proven^ the more demaged they will be emotionally, 
deveXopmentally and cogriitively by the impersonality and the 
changing'^ personnel chai^act eristic of institutional care* VJhere 
the mother is unable to function, daytime "foster home" care 
with a samll family ori a cortinuous basis is the only safe 
arraingeraent Ifor the c|iild's development during its earliest years. 
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In addition, a great many of the prpvisions and the programs 
of this legislation already" seen to be jcontained in various wel- 
fare services provided under the Social Security Act, A recent 
New York Tinas article discusses these programs ^d the failure 
of a numberiof states to meet their requirements and regulations, 
Z ask .that fthe article be included in the Record, 



4774 



^ Taklnfl into consideration the foUo^nno facts'^ that a ^^^^fj^l^^lt^ 
ftf fift? dav-care centers in 9 different states revealed tr.at a staooerlno 70u 
Sfalled to A7t health and safetv /oouiro^ents;; (children's hvos v:ere 

actually e-ndant^ered in sor« of then); that ^^Oi 




"an-ajsolute disorace with.traoic an<? proround effects on chiU. .amlies 
(all cuotations frr>n the Connressional Record, oo.a^* ^'^ 
'<h'-r^--:;j:ii» to plan a passive increase in the nur^er of these in:»^.ctjt.ons 

•of* 
chil 

abuses .. ..^ — r - j , . * j 

if 5r> of the total fundi no is spent V^nitonii*; and enforcinq stanv-arcs. 
The post flaqrar.t Abuses nay be reduced but i.t.ere will all the needed consc.cn».ious 
and incorroptable rr.on;tors and enforcers be found? ^ - 

Assuainq for the sake of aroufnent that they are available," Can indiv'.di.als^ 
whose c^iaracter defects nenrrit tne?>,to cheat, nealect and endanocr the neaith o. 
the children they have been hired to nurture and protect ,l»e nonitored irto 




Kinojyticieranv ana brtvjer>vdn&ii»« lcccvum:* uv vut ^.iitiui^n they 
are to feel safe and haooy and if thev are to be hclj)« bv the center to lay 
those^pennanent foundations which will result in th.e cUld's developino feelinqs 
of self vrorth, self-respect, fsotlvatfon, initiative',' etc, 

Everyone contemplating the provisions of the ra-"nny Services Act of 1*^75 
aves it to himself to read the article by fonier Representative Edi^ Green ^ 
entitled .**The Educational entrepreneur" iT he pLbHc Interest fio. 28, Sunar^r 
1972) excerpts fr&n which are appended. The article presents in detail so.r»e 
of the shocUncf facts uncovered as 4 result of her investiqation of the Office 



of Education. 



We are entitled to ask what reasons ti.ere are for helievincj that the. proposed 
Office of Child and Fanily Services will be ariy less liable to "the inofriciency, 
confusion, waste, breakdov/n and corruption (active or oassi^eO" which Represent- 
ative CJreen found to characterize the functior»inn o^ the Office of ^tucatvon, 
or that, the proposed Afflce of Child and Fanily Services vjill acquire the^^ 
services of professionals and aoencies any less ouT. ty of corruption and 
pant corrercialisn and profiteerinq ' t^.an those patronized by t^ie powerful fr, Ice 
of Education. It would appear tiiat The Ch^id and Fanily Services Act of 19/d 
can readily becor;e a r.onur.ental exor.ale of vhat Rep. Green calls "the education- 
-poverty-industrial ccr.plex*'. Are the indtvi^uals at KH' who '^*\\\^^^^^'^Vf '\^,^ , 
this Act fundamentally different in any way fro^v those at. the Office o. Lduca».lOnr 



stressino the 
-care, cited 



In his sponsoninQ ad4ress to the Senate, :V. Jtondalft, in 
inoerative need, in his opinioa^, ^or in5titstior>aU.:ed chi1d-care, citeo 
statistics on the disappearance of the extended faitiilv, which left motners wuii- 
,out th& needed help in carina for t^ieir children K.hile they were at v^or/c. Thc.c 
seems, ho-.ever. to be an infonr.ation nan. ^ccprdir.n to ^^^V'j^f J^'^^ 
qan's Institute for- Social Researcn which surveyed 5,000 far.iiies in 1973, only 
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8%^of tiie families Milh youno d.i*u.c»k u..u ^v*wt.i^ 
children to either a dav care cer.tcr or a nu.-sc**v sct.ool. /'bout, half used 
scr-A* nbthod vitich involved anoti.er fu-ily f.,..^%c* as a siviur, ui^ci hc^>r^y a 
quarter either had husbands v.ho uorKcu a splu-shl.ft so thit t.ey cxsuld 
share in the responsibility of ci.-.'d c**rc, or had e .1oon«.>ch t.cr couU dc 
at hcno. Alrn&t half o^ the fa f41i*^s i n to rv ^ c-- y: ^ d ^ d rot ro / <^_"'^t^^ 1 f or _ _ 
cri i 1 d ca re . "i nFl udi no f ariTj os "f r> *^c. t ' ^ ^'^' "^'vTl^ cca s cr^iCa i^i^V.^s^.s 
aH2ed j ;^:os t of thi s ' Tree * care v.as prov>uiiw titr.er ^.y narencs or other 
relatives and nii(?ht involve what ar.cur.ts to e. r.Gr«vC..Lvary^cxchaj^e systen. 

'^Contrary to the fears, of sct^ er.ployors wj.o U^J^'at hir-nOfT^v^^ers 
because tney fear sittinn .arrar.acr.cnts \i\W t>rcoL do'.in, the study fpund that 
child care was not only , inexpensive, "it i.as aUo tjt^\uA^. Tven Ihose v ho 
used t«e least reliable r^thcds and lived ;n cir^ur^stonces n;ost conducive to 
di$ruDt1or.3 had an ay^race of only one or tv.o LrircI^vcrtS in cinlo care a year." 
{ISR f^ElglETTg^. p. 7, Institute for Social Tescarcr. of the Un^/versity of 
fJdTioa.i. ;;rnTe7n^75. P.O. Box 12<;s Ann Arbor, rtichican <81P63 

Recently vhe TCCAT mjia^ featured an account of a cccrcrut'.vc dav-carc- 
center in i-*hich parents, as well as orandn.^rents,tooli tur»is cerino for 
the ciiildren. at no cost to an»/or.e. Cf ccxtrso ti cre *;re n<?inl.I.crhoods H.ore 
this syste'n cannot work, because tl^.ere arc .uo .-_*.nv troubled pco,>le. They are 
tne ones i-^ho do require novernrcnt r.s^; stance and other services v.nich thcv 
usually re.lect, such as psychotherar/Outi^: i*e*rt. Sut it is a trc; cn.lcus asset 
to a crald's developrKJRt to have parents Vihp lecp full rcsponsl-ilitv for h's 
v;ell-heinq and are able to enter into and .Tja^.ntciin cocporatlve relationships 
v/ith oucr parents. It eni»ances tl^.e parents* sense c*' scl f -v;o.^t!* and the 
child Kiontifies with the excetlent seir-ira.ce of t'.e parent, t^.orcby eni.uncir.a 
his Onft self-iraoe. Too Pan^ well-r-uanfno social planners and leoislators 
fail to iindisrsta"»d this. Khile beroaninc the decline in tne aut'r.ority^qf the 
fanily, tncy pronote all sorts cf ^.e^^sures i.hich denrive tiie narc.vS or auu^ority 
or cncOvirAoe thgi to yield it to others. Instead tnere should he widesnrecd 
fjncOurfwr>>fit or cooperative vantuij^es tr*rowih uoverrnent citations of rcrit 
and widesnread oub1icity..Atl avail*i;*le funus should he used^ for the intensive 
care Of the deeply troubled people v.ho really cannot function adci^uately with- 
out assistance. " ' ' . . * 

Tne proposed atterot to offer cornrehcnsive psvcholocical tcstino and % . 

treat'^ent is doored to failure. The nu'",her of nrof^jssionals ouSlified to offer " 
such servipes is infin^tessinal connared to the number which ^<ou Id be nc-edcc if 
this bill v*ere to beco".c law. There is fuC* evidence that the urcdccavcd oocr tond to 
resent and re.ject psvcholooical services. If available, the lii^e^lihood is Uat 
they would be requested painly.hy the niddle and uoncr niddle class parents, and 
7t is inportanft to keeo in nind that this bill is pronoted as aid to the ntor. 
There nay of course ^e a plan in the off inn to train paraprofe^sionals to «)ive 
Dsvcholoqical tests and provide ther<.f>v,. Last ye^r a Dr05ra.1i WdS hccun to t^.ake 
theraf/jsts of the 'unemployed ctNiic poor. Thcrp secns to be no Itriit to the 
nind-lossness which can find support fron t.'-.o Federal oovernncnt. 

I woulci urgu that insteaU of luilv.in9 ^rtorile, dity-core centers 
for the separation of children fror. their r«otnci:& that tne fqnae 
be' spent on keeping r.others anJ c*i.ilorc.*^ togctlicr anu/cnnancincj 
the r.other-child relationship., ana wit:* it the happine&c, self- 
estecrr,, .and the learning pptcntial of the chilu. 
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B/4\ANCY HICKS ^ 

tHUt .< TM h*« TVk TlWf 

WASHLNCTOK, June 2--S«\-. 
«n sutes have been penalized 



we 10 provide Whef Kn-kes! 
to < disadvftntajt«U p^ulition.j 
What is the net effect of iham 
Mr. Weinberger Mid that thej 



« pfOfram was a hugt* 
(along dttittwn from anithiag 
they ha4 ever 4cnt. Hicy aakl 
. ^ tha: jt wouU require tht e«ti^ 

a portion of thrir Federal wel- |J,hment d( m«iical lenricts I penalties had to be lasessed 
fare aM for fiibng to wiple-'^pj Involva canyinc. out thft drairtin«ni would 

rdrn?'thTOr4*m'^j MeJ,ca.'d^ u«ler whidi Ihe 
HeiUh, Educiuon and Welfirejnew hea.th-pUn was set 
innoonced today, ' ja-rederal-rutt^yrsiTam that 

The penalties are the first! provides benefits to froupt de* 
levied tmder the Eariy PeKodicifmed as medically reedv, such 
Screening. Diagnosh and Treat*f as the aged. bUo4 and disabled, 
men: program, which was te(< wrw «Ua «as(M 
- uTUIer .Medicaid to brjng T ^ '^/l! 

Lait year. HE.W. btgan 
w— ^:og more cloaely wish the 
states, giving 'ttfffl technical 
assistance to cz^dJU tha pro* 



comprehensive health services 
to 13^ million underprivileged 
children. v 

la the'projram's six-year ex- 
istence, however, fewer than 
three irtllion chtldr^n have re- 
ceived the mandated service), 
so that H.E.W.,toolc action un< 
der a section of ii^ law requir- 
ing stataa not providing the 
services to lose some of their 
welfare aid. 

States Aff vetHi 

The states affected arc Ha- 
wait Indiana, Minnesota.' Mon- 
tana, New .Mexico. North Dako- 
ta and Pennsylvania which Ia^i 



gram. At the -same time, it 
WAS reviawr* "nforwtnce. 

In July, lt74; the monetary 
penalty provision passed ^ 
Congress wsnt into effect. The 
penalty consists of I per cent 
of the Federal contnbutlon to 
the program of to Families 
With Dependent Children for 
each Quarter of the fiscal year 
that sUndarda are _ not net. 
The ptoiliy announcad today 
covers the first quarter of the 
cnrrfnt f»»oI y^ir, from July 



K total of SI.7-mi)hon for fait-'throuth .Srntemher, 1*74. 



ing to inform, test or traat 

the elt{tible children. 

Six additional states' art also 
under review, H £.w, Secmary 
Caspar W. Weinberger said, 
and' further .penalties could 
be forthcoming. 
The six were not Identified. 
T hope that the seven states 
jdted today will act promptly^ 
1 10^ correct their defjciendes.**; 
>Mr. Weinberger said at a news 
tcoflference; < 
' "Our goal Is not to. penalize 
jbut to bring medical attention 
^to the5e children early so as 
'to prevent long-term incapadty 
and dependency well as to 
avert f ufferin;, he 9a id. 

The 'legislation setting up the 
profram wat passed in 1967 
to try to make state and local 
healW pf0frjm» pay systematic, 
attention to the de^ejooment of' 
poor" children, who suffer from! 
anemia, deafness, eye defects.^ 
and a host of'ojher ailments, 
W greater proporti?»n than the! 
population as a whole^ Thej; 

Jrogram serves person* up tt 
I years of'ajte.'bot concer. 
;trates on those under 6. 
* The" program hai been cr* 
*eited by Contrctjmen, welf^ 
groups and other organizations - 
since It went into operation 
In IW* bec4ui« lo Mile has; 
been done^to tmpTcment It' 
Few famthes viho \»er« en-, 
j titled to participate knew 
Ubout it 

The slates repJt^d i'b^f 'v'- 



The penalty has stirred vf 
some controversy^ 

Gavin 5. C«uitney, project 
director of the Citirens Coni- 
nruttee' f?r Children, ft private 
New York-based organization 
that has keen most critical of 
th« program, sees the penahiet 
as a double-edged snotd. 

"On one hand. I am deliithtad 
to see that H.E.W. ts fuully 
aivl at long last following 
through with Its regulations,^' 
he sitd in a tdephdne interview 
today. 

"However. I have problems 
wi:h punishio; states that~'do 



because the department would 
be powerless to enforce 'the 
regulations If it 'did not. 

^iBfeach case, ihe-siate was 
warr>M that this woukf be a 
Ikkelyr<$ult if it did not comply 
with the statute,''«he >aid, ad- 
ding. The slates were peoa* 
Iized because the Conjress rC' 
quires that they be p«nalize<! 
Tht fact that I think it's a 
good idea Is coinddenut," 

A stale d:d not have to be 
giving the full range of services 
mandated to all eligible chil- 
dren to be ruled In compliance 
with'the law, b(»^id. ' i 

Thty did ha(>e to notify (heirl 
populations that the services^ 
were available md that pareoU 
cou3^re<;uest and.re«i>e both 
tnnsporuiton and' baby-silling 
Mrvices to take advanuge of 
tht program. The states had 
to begin to screen and treat 
children who requested such 
care. 

Up to July. 1974, a toUl 
nf milhfln ch<Mr^ h*4 b'en 
tested medicallv and aImo<t 
nor>e had received follow-up 
trtatment, according to figures 
from Dr. M. Kwth W*ikel, com» 
misstontr of mtdical services 
forHE.W. 

in the last six months of 
1)74, 7OO.0C0 more children 
were seen. TYie department 
hopes that two million more 
iwert tested and treated in-the 
first six months of this year, 
but the statistics have not been 
compiled yet.' 

TYte sue of the penalties are 
as.followsf Hawaii $75447; In- 
diana $t43.$I(: Minnesota 
$2W.*07: Montana .$27413. 



{ 



not give ad'Muate ser\ices tOiNew .Mexico $T0,<46: North Da-' 
a disadvantage^ population byjkota S2G.2?€, and fennsylvantai 
yvithhofding the money they'$l.045,4<l. _ ' - T 
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Senator Mondale, Thank you -very much. 

Our next, panel consists of Dr. Bettye Caldwell, jprofessor of educa- 
tion, TJniYei*sity of Arkansas; and Dr. Urie Biipnieiibrenner, profesr 
sor of human development and family studies. 
-If you will come up, please. . ^- 

It might be well if you wou^d place your statements in the record 
and make your points a^ you wish. ^ • . 

Proceed.' — 

STATEMEHT OF DB. BETTTE CAIDWELL, PBOEESSOB OF EDUCA- 
TION^ UHI7EBSIT7 OB ABKAHSAS AT UTTLE BOCK 

Dr. Caldwell* It is an honor to be here. I always feel excited at 
this aspect of participatory democracy, and yet I feel a certain sadness 
in being here in that I fir^ testified for an earlier version of this bill 
in. 1969 and several times since then* This leaves me with a feeling 
that I have not done enough somehow as a citizen:and a professional 
to'help get this extremely vital legislation passed. 

I am also feeling very strange after hearing some of the contradic- 
tory aspects of the previous testimony. The first part seemed to me to 
deal very directly with what I was asked to concentrate- on. to some 
extent. today; namely, the need for this kind of legislation. The chil; 
dren who are siiffenng are present in our country, and we need to 
recognize that we have to have programs that can h^lp ameliorate 
some of this suffering. 

It seems that today we have heard, only about either dramatically 
difficult families or families \vho are functioning at a reasonably satis- 
factory level. We have not come face to face with some of the realities 
of the needs for the kinds of services called for in this bill—the lack 
of health care that many families have, the fact that so many children 
do grow up \vith a poverty cliildhood, the very sharp increase in the 
number' of children being reared in one-parent families. 

We have sat here and extolled the virtues of the family today, while 
out there in Washington and other parts of this country there are 
many children growing up with no conception of what this idealized 
nuclear family is like; they never have seen their father; they may not 
know who among a certain group is actually their mother, and so on. 

This family that we are exalting is indeed worthy of that, but it 
docs not always exist for vast numbers of children in our society, and 
we cannot afford to write off these children who do not have the op- 
portimity to know what that deal is like. 

Senator Mokdale. I think one statement was made that we have to 
stop looking down on mothers who are not in the upper class or who 
.are not educated, or whatever. Is that wlfiat you are saying? 

Dr. dALDWELL. Shoujcl we stop lookijig down at them ? 

Senatpr^IoNDAEK. Should we? . , 

DrrCALDWKLL. I do not really think we have looked down at them. 
I look at them directly very frequently and hear about their problems. 
There are an awful lot of peopie who are doing that. 

In the previous stjitement, there was at least one contradiction that 
disturbed me,.and.i may never get through my own— und that was the 
concluding statement that we did have to stop looking down at under- 
educated parents, which to me totally is in '^onflict with the praise. 



criveii to what T consider to be one of the most worthwhile stuchcshn 
iinericariminelv. the PhyUi^ Levenstciii work which is basicallv^i 
parent edncatioir prugiain. Leven^tcin lookniir down at theinM c^o 
not think she i^. I think bhc i^ strengthening families and enabling 
them to reali/.e the iniportdiice of their .task and is doing so iii a wlxy 
that has obviou^t\ had extremeh beneiieial reMilts for the children. 

Ill lookiiiiT over i^»;imahiii^ of the hibtory of this legis:ilatioii, it seeing 
to me tliat part of our cunflict^aiuVI think llie fir.^t Congressman who^ 
spoke reiiectod that— ib that we are a society which has traditionally \ 
had a lot of concern for children, but we have also had jv great deal ; 
of coiiceni for preser\ ing adult autonomy, and sometimes— you said 
thhs a few inoinent> ix^^v in a aunment— N^^heii you preser\'c autonomy 
of adultb to make all the deci£>i<m.«., to take all the actions, you in^y well 
oecasionallv be going that at the expense of the children. 

But the term ••familv" i> not just adidts. It includes chddren and 
.it is a social bVi^bm, and what affects que.part of it will indeed attect 
the .whole systenii. ^ ' , , 

If the fathc?r loses his job. tlie mother and the children are going 
to sulTer ; if tlie mother take^ a job or loscb a job or in some waychangcs 
her role in that social b>stem. then the children will be affected and 
the husband, if there is one, all will be affected. - * 

Wheji a child doe^ not develop properly because of jnadequato 
nutrition, poi>r health, and lack of stimulation, the parents are atFected 
and. of coni-se* when the family ib affected, all of society becomes in- 
volved Wcauj^e children and families and comnnmities are dehnitely 

interdependent. , ' ^ , i .1 i ■ i *.i 

We cannot afford to Mippiet^ our, concern for children, the Icnul tnat 
we have heard de.-cribcd heie today, for fear that any manifestation of 
this concern would weaken the family atitoiiomy. for concern for part 
of the system actualh repre»enU concern for it iOl The protection of 
autonomv ina\ M>metime> mean 110 nu)re than making a great variety 
of services available that families can excixiri? their autonomy m 
utilizing them. 

At present our temcc^ to children and families are too few, too 
inaccessible to tho^t?^ who need them the Uiost. and all too often^avail- 
abletoojate tobeofniaximmnlielp. ' ' 

I would Migge.st that the tlierapeutic kibbutz proposed to help re- 
habilitate thoi»e families would probablv not be nmch more beneficial 
than other kinds of thtng.^ that we have tried because it may well bo 
that many af tlujse families—that the kiml-. uf services we had would 
have helped thn>e familie.^ at an earlier point in time but w^ould not ' 
really have ima h impact on them In vkw of the present ovenvlielming 
nature of the problems. ^ . *n 

I would like to addie^s MiUie^jf mj ccmiments n<Av specifically to 
diflcVent aspects of the bill. 

I say facetioUNl\ that I think T have read the bill better than some 
of the' other people who have spoken this morning. T ,really went 
through it witli a fine-ltJotlu*d comh and it fccemi, to me that there ai:e 
many excellent featiircs uf tlii^ bill that have been overlooked by some 
of. the comment^— iiy »>ome of the people v^ho have milde comments 
here thi?> jitorning. and I have four of five features of it that I would 
like to highlight. 
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The fii'st one is tliat these bills are family based bills. These are not 
(lay care billb^and the} are certainly not, in this pcrjorative sense that 
has been used, iiistitutional day care bijls. I do not like that term and 
I. do not like the way it ha§ been used at all. 

But it seems to me that eveiy word in that bill or those bills repre- 
sents the attention of the devei6pei*s to the fact that the family is the 
most fundamental and important influence on the child, thus, the 
primary objective of the bills is to strengthen tlie family. 

Eyen clf ingin^ of name of the Office of Child Development to the 
Offire of Cliild and Family Services beems to do a good job of stressing 
thisr.spi^ctof it. 

Second, I like the fact that the services will be available only to 
' families who request them. A/xain it seems to m^that that Has been 
forgotten here this moniing. There appeal's to l)e an implication that 
people would be forced to utilize services a^vailable under this bill. 
The language througiiout makes it clear that these services are manda- 
tory^that they ai-e to be offered only to the families who request theip, 
and in that we offer the greatest protection for family autonomy. 

Senator Moxdale. The bill says voluntary and you just said 
^'mandatory/' 

^ JDnjCALDWELL. Voluntary. J beg your pardon. I meant to say that 
services would not be mandatoiy. They are. voluntarj- and ojily to 
people who i «jquest them. ' * * . - 

The third— and I am going to concentrate my remarks^ rather 
heavily on this — is that a variety of services will be availableV 
, Ah t said this morning, it seems that everyone has implied that only 
da V care is calle<l for under these bills. 

In section 102 you have mentjij^ncd that there will be part-day or 
fnllMlay child care jn home settings, group settings, and so on; there 
will be health, social, i-ecreational activities?, faniily^spiTices, including 
this vital free care and education that we have all talked about; pre- 
natal, other medical care, special program^ for children from different 
ethnic groups, and so on.. 

All of these things are in the bill and they arc not just day care 
bills. " - ' , 

. T appreciated Mi-s. Chisliolm's remarks — repeatedly statements have 
been made to remind us that we do need day care. • 

.And, furthermore, I would like to stress something that she has 
touched upon. Yes; you need an educational component to day care,, 
but the iuiplication hab'l)een left here that if you have education you 
lose tender, lovinff cai-e. You can Ix? both educational and offer tender, 
lovinir care to children; this has been demon.strated time and time 
again in quality day caiu 

Your record for today is goincr to be so long, T w^ould not like them 
to insert anything else, but T did bring along a paper that I have 
recentlv written calfed "Child Development and Social Policy^' that 
I woitld like to have inserted because it offers something^of a sum- 
mary of research results relating to quality day care— rand T stress 
that word "quality" because it is onlv the programs that have 
attempted to provide quality, that have been willing to permit scru- 
tiny, wjlling to subyiit themselves to, an objective assessment of really 
what went on and what kinds of changes in the children, resulted! 
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/ Let me justVun ve^y briefly. thi;pughnyhat some of the data^a^ut 
day <^are really show, and I do not linojv where Represent . 
foundXhe studies that -he referred to. I think, asyou suggested, that he 
was talking about the effect qf *i-esidential institutional care, and today 
people have, been referring to institutional day care— alinost guilt by 
association there-^and that is not deserved.^ r> / ; . , ■ 

The data about day care shows such things as the ^oJ*o^>{^gr"?:^r 
remember, I am talkiag about quality day care— they, show that chil- 
dren in quality day care develop competence in skills that our society • 
values, and the bill mentions in one place that we want reading 
reme<lies encouraged. .,^,'1^1 • ' 

We know that children in day care can be kept healthy— again m a 
quality program. They-do-noLgeLsickjnpfejQftenJtjianJhey would it 

tney were at home. , i.u • • i.* 

^(nd we know that children in day care need not lose their attach- 
m'ent to their own mothers, tliis primary emotional attachment or 
relationship that is regarded as somewhat of a prototype of all other . 
social relations. ^\ . ' ^ 1.1 * u - 

Now, there was a study published during this past year that has 
been widely quoted. Thi^ study ;5howed that there were some ap- 
parentlv i^xious types of attachments sher^vn by some children in 
day cafe in contrast to children wlio had been reared in their own 

]iome§. . ^ . ^ . , . ix i. ' 

To date I know of four studies— only four— in this important area. 
. Two of them are published, two are unpublishe<l. Out of the four only 
()ne hai, shown any kind of negative consequences in this area of at- 
tachment as it relates to day care. 

Fuithermore, in these two published studies, we have a total Of only 
81 children, only 40 of whom have been in day care, and it seems to 
me that this is' far too small a sample to permit anybody to state 
.definitively that day care does weaken attachment or causes anxious 
^ attachment, and so on. I lAve a longer comment on that point in the 

^ paper. / . .'A \ . . , * um 

At present it seems to me that we are justified in saying that chil- 
dren in quality day care^ill not lose their attachment to their own 

They are also n^t going to become emotionally disturl>ed. Again 
there are several studies that liave sliown that children in day care 
show roucrhly the same range of emotional functioning that you will 
find in children in any setting. Sure you are going to find a iew who 
liavc problems ; you are froineto find a few who are very well adjusted, 
hut that the range will 'really tend to duplicate the range that you " 
would find if you took a coniparable c:roup from similar backgrounds 
and experiences who are being reared in their own homes. 

Anotlxer importapiLStatement thjlt I think should be made about 
day care is that tlicre^is certainly no Clash of values between those 
tliat are cspouse<l by day care whether it is f ami ly based or group based ^ 
.and parents who need day Caro for their children. 

Sometimes we hear an accusation leveled that, welj, we are just 
trying to impose middle class values on chilHn n in dky care programs. 
The values, the skills, the attitudes that people ih day care centers do 
try to help inculcate into children are, by and large, the same values 
that the parents say that they espouse, that they want their children to 
. . devclop^n these ways. * * - • * ' ' 
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So, just to summarize tliis section, I would not attempt to claim that 
any-iindings would necessarily be replicative if the i-esearch which 
produced the data had been done on just any day care program, 
family based or group based. I repeat that I am referring to quality 
programs. , . " 

This morning a number of statements were made pointing out the 
presumed superiority of family day care contrasted with the group 
type. I happen to believe in both kmds, and I merely want to try 
^t sometlung of a researcluecord straight here, and I would like to get 
back to the bill, but for the time. , \ 

Family day care is one of the most unresearched topics in Americiu 
This has been informal. Many of the studies have been where people 
have not had clear access to j;hem and we' really cahnot point to any 
good research that coiiipares children in family day care with group- 
based day care.^ 

We thmk thai we can operate quality .progi:ams in both sectors, but 
at this point in time certainly no one can make a case for the superiority ' 
of one kind over the other. , % . 

Now, before leaving this section of commenting on the diversity of 
the bills, I would like to support the statement made by Dr. Schaefer 
itnd othei's about the importance of parenting education or preparent- 
ing education, and I hope that wilLjJot be interpreted in. any way as 
minimizing the quality of parenting offered by underec^jicated, people, 

But we really do — one of the tstatistics I have in the statement is the 
sharp increase* in the number of births to young women under 19, 
under 18. and these are young people who have not really lived out their 
own childhood, if you will They .ire suddenly faced with the task of 
becomiivg parents, of nurturing inother very precious human being 
when they themselves are perhaps still seeking nurture from the im- 
portant people around them, and many of them have not had any ex- 
posure to the .simple informational things that help the child-rearing , 
l)rocess become a bit easier. 

A number of years ago a man named Vladimir deLissovoy did an 
interesting study on veiy young parents. It is one of our myths, I think, 
that -young parents make good parents; they do not get as irritated as 
older parents i^nd so on. That is part, of the^ mythology., Dr. deLis- 
sovoy found just the opposite. - 

The young parents were often very harsh when they disciplined 
their children and they had very unrealistic expectations of what the 
children Could do, sucli as they expected a child to be able to respond 
if they said, ^^No," when the children were only 3 months of age. And, 
of course, this led to crj-ing and, frustration and perhaps more punish- 
ment. - . 

And it strikes you as being very ironic that many of these paribhts 
then were frustrated and the .children undoubtedjy put into a more 
difficult situation than they might have been otherwise due to the^ 
lack of infonnatipn that could have been offered in a simple kind or 
junior high school .course in parenting ediication or one offered by a 
well child clinicor a prenatal clinic, and so on. 

So, very strongly,.! endorse that aspect of the diversity of the bill. 

Another point I would make is that these bills do provide for 
community involvement. This is kind of a 10th anniversary 
for Head Start: One of the things that we have learned. in the,. 
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Head Mart decade is tliat programs can neither be eflectively designed 
hov inipleniented without counijel ifroni and participation bv the people 
aWio would lie involved;. j / 

Furthernioi-ff'V-e have also learned that parents apd:the^othei*s who 
. stand to gain the most from the; operation of qualit): programs .will . 
work hard to insure quality and;we have learned thai; they see inte^r- 
action with child development pijofessronals as one wi.y to help main- 
tain and achieve this quality. ] ^ . ' . 

So I like the fact that you ha^je a national council, sttte child and' ' 
family, council^, an . then Councils within each program xwhich will 
operate. This seems . • me very important. 

Another point of the bill,,that1has not received comment is that it 
lakes a stand for quality. I refer 'to research on day care tl'iat has 
Wtempted to provide quality. "Wejl, by advutatipg standards and callr . 
ing for monitoring, c Hing for spme rese.ixvh and development pro- 
grams, and setting aside some of the mone^ for training, it does seem 
to me that you are making every (|fFort to see to it that whatever kinds 
of programs ^et developed under the auspic^ of: this bill, it will be a 
quality program. / 

In that context, I think the implication"^ are that monitoring wiin>e 
more or less of the child care prpgram, b*ut the parenting education 
^ activifies that help the social services, all of these wi ll need some kind 
^ of monitoring to help make certajin that this sort "of quality does iri- 
\ deed occur. 

^ As. part of the research trap that we fell into with Head Start, we 
^tbegan tOvevahiate it in dimensionj| that people did not really^coiisider 
,^yWerc terribly important, like the IQ. That w^as not the ini^or ohjec- 
\ive, but -we]^ used these te^ts because they were available/, 
^Well, we clo not necessarily have the best instruments available for 
. monitoring some of the subtle aspects of the progranis jtliat might be 
ortcred under the bill, and we need veiy, much to give some thought 



to that 

As part of this,.it Seei\^ to me t 



lat we need to mojtitor what I have 



come t^all program fidelity, the extent to which an operational pror 
gram actually resembles wjiat is there on paper—jiot so much to look 
at outcome jneasure, how the cliijdren are doing, what the parents 
think, and so on, but to have somci kind of monitoring that sees to it 
that the things that are called for do indeed get developed. It is easier 
sometimes to do things on paper t^ian it is to implement them. 
■ I w:ould like to now to tiirriT!>riefly to just a few;questions that I ha4 
about the bills, and this may be d^ctprny own difficulty in readiAg 
legal language, but one question tjiat, I had relates to the coordina- 
tion of s*erviccs to children and fainilies. / . . 

The langua^2:e of the bills makes il clear that ythere is no intent to in- 
fringe upon Head Start funding or to reduce in any way the extent 
of Head Start programs for children and families..-YetJiow the 'Jiro- 
grams operated under these bills might interact with, say, title^XX of 
the Social Security Act and titles I and III of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act is not clear. Plans for achieving coordina- 
tion between and among such programs jnayjilready be in 
but, if this is so, it is not evident in^ the language of the buls. 

Now, anothor area needing clarification for me is this definitioji of 
t*prime sponsor." This term always gives me trouble when I think of 
anything other than some official State organization. \ . 
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Now, it seems to mc that the bill doessjiy that different organizations 
may be prime.sponsors, and I heartily, enthusiastically encTorse that. 
We do not want to start out with a iiionolitliically organized system- of 
seiwiee. I Ipve the idea that diiferent groups can be a prime sponsor, but 
liow in a start-up period a prime sponsor or a grqup can organize to 




liecd' clarification. ^ _^ i :u 

I 'would like to summarise now my statement. I started out by re- 
flecting n slight degrpe of impatience, that^ despite diligent work by 
' members of thi^ committee and by many concerned people throughout 
the cojintry we still have not passed a comprehensive Child and'Family 

Services Acf . ' - ' ' ^ . \t 

Our failuroto do so seems totally nmphiusil^le if one pausQS^even 
-briefly to rdlcct on the overwnehiiing evidence ef the^acute nlfeed for 
such tk hiW, and we have he*^ a great deal of evidence of that^sort 

•^Although I hope that our wait is not quite so long, I find comfort in 
thc' thought that 13 yeilrs elapsed between the signing of tlxe Declara- 
tion of Independence and the ratification of^ur Constitution, I gifess" 
we do not make important policy decisions quickly. ' 
' Also, it always helps me— lit least the older I get, the more inter- 
ested I get in histWy— it helps to deal with frustratioiv, if ^one re- 
flects on even more recent bits orii istory . • * i ' 
' ♦ Legislation wjiich established the Children's Bureau Vas^passed 
in 1D12. That was 13 years after fervent proponents had tried to get it 
established. Most of 'the supporters of this agency felt that the exist- 
ence of-such a bureau iiuthe Federal,Government would servfi to chal- 
lenge -the individual ^States, and activate them to do something on be- 
half of clfildrcn. > " . , ' ' 
* But, opponents of the existence of the Bureau, which cm now bo 
^ viewed as a major factor in the protection of children ami thq stren^h- 
•* ening of families^ managed to delav passage of this bill igv 3 years, 
their reason ? Well, it ^will sound familiar. .The reason was the Tjed- 

* ^cral Government should. not intervene in cliildrearing and the exist- 
'oned of surfv a bureau would weaken the family. • i • 1 

Yet wove we to offer a tribute to tho,federal agency which dunngithe 
past 60 yeai-fe hasMcfne the most to help children and families m 

• America, wp would probably choose the Children's Bureau. 

Perhaps any. time we attempt to modify any social system which 
touches us deeply in emotional way* like services' to thildren and 
V families, we kold back lest the worst of wfeat might exist in die 
\ compromise the best of the old. If this is a factor in our pro*nt|na- 
\tional indecision and refusal to act in behalf of children and families, 
|hen it would behoove us again to reflect on the glaring and embar- 
tassing evidence that has been discussed today and is all aroumj'us; 
that Action is essential. - ' . v 

What we need in order to overcome our indecision and our mactionf 
it .sxjems to me, is, first, a willingness to look at and believe the evidence, 
of uiimeb needs of children and families in our socict^^. We'^realliV do 
not like to look at it and when we see it, we do not like to believe it is 
true. 



ThoK secondly, we nf\^d to pledge some of ourirational resources and ' 
our national coinpabsion to ivy and Aeqt these aee(te,;ind I agree with 
the previous speaker tliat we always §ecm to manage to find funds 
for things that we really ^Vant or that some people want! 

If, through bucli legislation as these bills, we can create a mechanism 
through which familieb, young or old, can obtain the services they need 
to help thorn rear their children with love and dignity, then we shall 
not have to 1x5 so concerned abo^it whether, when, and now to intervene 
directly'in behalf of children. * ^ * 

, Witli an emphasis upon preventive prograjus— and I would liKe to 
stress that thib is the kind of thing we. really know how to do. best— we 
am iunlure both our concern for children and our traditional respect 
. for parental autonomy. ThescrvkpS ciflled for in this bill are preven- 
tive and Mippta ul\ e, and as a professional iuitlie field of child develop- 
ment, as a parej-tj.and as a citjzen of this country, I hope to'see them 
become a reaUty in the near future. ^ ^ X. • 

Thank you. - ' " ^ v 

Senator' Monpale. Thank you very much, Dr. Caldwellj for 
excellent statement. 

[The prepared.$tatcmen t of Dr. Caldwell follows :] ' 
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* i»f i/%Oi;7H, AND ON t-Mf ^.t>.Mr,MT, POVCR1> ANU 

' r-^tV- Cald'/zetl , Ar^ l «rn J. 'I vfni-'- or ot I Out anon at the ' --^^'ar-^ 
ol /.rK-^-^. lltlle Hock rt'xJ inreKt'^t J* tJ^^' ^ ^tci for C«rly U<4>/t:l fw» e-^' 

'^r.*^ «>i t» ' « ^t/'tti r f^^l arc inhere nt in the ^ hi I' J a- J ^ amily Servtct/bdU , 



A',,* ^^/'^.'•♦^''-V c n^t^ ^•iwayj. CifrWin U- plO^^^vJ and honored *» i <^ i«^tv«tod 



toda/'T'^rvi* ^' '.;i'.t«^.rco a tocltng of fatluro fo (kIp o'.cvmplMb sofr eUn 14 ^^s' utr.^Obt 
iroft^yrf.a^i f.-^' * t^r Oirtry— the p^^'>^^9f c< ^Xljl v/^ritu vVt^ld help W <jr.v;» c V r 
nptiiY.^I lop «.'.nr ot t'xjay*i> chUJro- whsj wiU ^^e, -/f ct^ jr^e, the » • 

jovj**r< V/, » t fir,t appeared before a '.inr.aar • Of^a AfUv* \n ih> Ho>i-.» of f >p- 

♦tv» h.id'J*' v** Hf7-«, aod vvo still hrtvo .<> ^ ompr.^*^-^ t»-9i^.iatioo of tt-io orr i<>eJcd 

K,.aJ t.'-.* i a > r»-v-t-t h6w that ca^^ U;, A*v,f., durj ig lhr> pt^riod, we t-ave tt'- 
a<KXit I vNM*-. i-.J'>watiOO which hioMtght the .nt*.'^,s. u..'ri for i,uch a b'lU I'^fo* nr.?- 

-a fv -vrv '9^ abcxii o-^c '^^-^t -.t *: v.f y or -evC'^i ch!\drt^n i . tf c , 

--ia-k <vf .»> / a privaUj p>-iy**u t m ct* rr ac^-OpMble Jorm of ii^ 
cai^v- f''" Urvj^ '-uTiU'ri* of »r>fanr '^'xl c> >t Iff* * ^a-^d nrother^^ and far^^t'i / 

.»a;> I* ,rr.x th<> divorce rate appr* >x t*^ Iho last Hvi y<^;jr~,, 

--a ' >' ur» irvroa- m the nunnbf r of chi tdrc- \ tn>r in ^nc-paro-^i fatr.th*"'-. 'tr-j 
Ilk* 1/ b ' o J-eared dorinr) t.hti'Jh'^ctJ irat* s ra^x^tr^^ trorr, atou» J o it t-r , 
tV'"?0 I' 5 r<«v,/» ^jT'^a-^ op to I out *> tri ot*^^'"'- ) ' 

—a d'"''*'^ »'»^ '^^ J^f^tor of otrth to n^vTh^^r . /ou^er than 20 ,raU- , 
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tt>?£»€ f^iothbrs not havjryj.flnishocf high'^hool. 



at five times that for aU other birth^»-in Texas), with rmariy^of 



:att9tic» on child abus>e> wi^h far more unreported than r-eported 



f ^ cas>e;> uifOt; jttedly occurring, and witf» negle«-.t comprising the underneath 

part of iJic abu!»e~jne9iect iceberg and thub tctng far more commor» and more 
peror>tctOUi ; • ^ , 

— at !eas>t ori'tL-third of mothers with children under otx working^ with about 
thfcc-fwjr' *to of thobe mothers working full-time and with four-fitths working 
Out of s^ricc- eci^nomtc necessity. > 
— Ucersed cSf y care facilities are available for fevver than one out of four of 

the young t ht I dren whose mothers work, 
On»2 v»^rutd j\j ijtt and on citing suuh dismal otatioti^s, but co do so is patntul and 
ernbarrat!•=^4«*y. i hate the thought that representative of other nations, less affluent 
anci pre3urrKJt/ly l i^^ "developed/' m^yht read Uiem op<3 reflect on how these things . 
can be true m .^ij *?uciety* How can, such conditiun^i exist in a country wnn,h generally 
boa&t:i of its conocry> for jchtldrcn? / ? 

It seem-!^ti>riothat purs is indeed a countr*/ that hai? concern for »fe children, 
but it IS al->u a rtcUwf* which strongly \/alues per^ot^al autonomy* And fhese twu 
lonaUy <^onne into conflict. That 



values can occav-- 
about dcvelt^iii'Hj 



all of <t, V'vhr 
When a mot^Kfr tdi 
Uf there 13. urio/ i \ 
InadeQuate nutria 
affected. Aod, o 
volved in jwe way 
interdQDendent 
that any rt»arnf*- t. 
fcr part ot th<» 
of Outo-^omy need 



ji^, we sorr»etimesappcar hesitant 
Jans ' »tch woulo help the children for whom we have cojK.ern *^ 
cfut of fear tliat a'iy action vyould represent an ,f /a^ion of ihe donr>ain the fa«i.ily 
to make ^u\-h pla'k> and take such action. But in bucn an avoidance of planjriing arid 
Of ^tion, we ar^ implicitly defining "famify" al "adults, " which is not the case. 
The family *- a ,-y>tem, and whatever affects part cf it wili, to some extent, affect 
father ioses his >ob, the motT;er,a'Xl the children are affectcti. 
Kt s a job, or i;> unable to find voe, the childrer«and the hustar^d 
rc affected. ^/VHcn a child dclis^ tot devel<^ properly because of 
un, poor healthcare, or lack of stimulation, the parents aro 
course, when the family is < ftected, all of society becomes in-- 
ur another, F or^hil,dren an i families and communities are all 
/i/e <.annot afford to suppre^*^ (Air ,cu»iccrn foe children out of I ear/ 
ition uf such concern would webKe-t family autonomy, for co*^>cer|i 
tern actually reprj^sents curtceVn fur it aU, And the protection 
untetimes mean no more than makin^a greatoj; variety of , 
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3ervice?> livoUcJv^lt-t-v that families can exercise thetr autonomy »n utilising them- 
At pret'Cnt, j^^r -»c-rvtces to children anct farr.Ute* are .too few, too jnacce&bit'le to 
those*who loetl ti^ixtx most, and, jail too often, avatiat>le too late to fc>e of nnaximum 
help. ' . " 

How These Bills Can hlelp 
The tUl.^ v-urrerjtly being dii>cui»»eci ty this <wufTinr,ittee would repre^tnt a m^jor^^^^^— 
step in tt^e dire* ttw^of giving familte^ and chtldre>'i ttxj kind of JvpJp-neede^Tiij 
oblttCra^e ->of**e of the depressing ^.tatibtico* cited above, i oay this for the , 
foUo//li^ reaijOO^, ^ - ^ 

i. ^. fc>^t and H.R. 29bt> are famil/^t^ascd btll;.. The language of thes^e bills, 
their tetter a''?d their spirit, all- recognize the primacy of the family as a major 
in^'luenct* thrf- lue vf a child. As I interpret vtfC i-'illj*, they will proviUe (Of oor-, 
vicei. w*^»c^ Will ^trt»ngthen families and '^(xW maKo the task of parenting (and ali>o 
presun^ably th-u tas>K of "chitdlng"^ easier. There are several important semantic 
developments? a^.vt^iated with the oUi-* which i^ignjfy a^nriore mature level uf thmkiog 
at>out the type*? U services needed in thii> country — the very title of tne bills them- 
.selves ^"whild and Farr»ily bervice& Act"), and the proposed change ot name for the 
current OSU^of c hild Dcs/etopment to the "Office of Ohtld and Family bervices>" 
repre*>ent exan ple£> of thts maturing. The philw^ophy that services to be provided 
under thi^ act vviU be undertaken 'a» a "partJierohip of parents, community, private 
a9ent.ie7> ai»Oi ^.tatt- and local goveroment with, appropriate supportive a$sii:»ta'Tce 
from the ^ eJcral woveronment" says, ip effect that the adequatCbprotection of^ijur 
hviman reoourcct^ cannot be as^>ured unless v^e are alt involved in the task. Thib 
total mvol/cmc-nt is essential, and presence in the bills is commendable. 

^* ^*^rw\K^ will be avat table to aU fanrnUe^ who reduest such services. ?vluc^ 
of the iegi jl'4tn>ft pa^>i>ed to benefit children and families is uf the categorical type, 
v/tth >.xtringcnt restrictions placed t-^n utiluations^ t>f appropriated funds. Although V,^'' 
th«i.e bill^ i/ptvify certain proportionate priorities <.e.g. , 65% economically dis- 
advantaged; , i>>e eligibility requirements are nut t>o binding as to exclude a ly gruup 
of families de->ir*i->g to p>articipate. This means that ethn c, social class, and cut- , 
tural mixe^ will ce more possible and, more likely to g»ccur in programs established 
undor the i?ill ». We do »K>t need nev/ programs that set uno group of children and 
adults apart from other groups. Proposed patterns uf funding allov/ for payment 
of services according. to family income, and this should facilitate the utilization 
of services prO'^idcd vinder these oiUs by famiiic^ at aU^^j^nomic levolsr •Although 
there are obvi'ju^^ly >omc children and familK^.^* who ^eed services more than 
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otrker tarmia-^ Co, y a ^^e^v^ce prc?gram ts tv *-o vompreber»sivO it should be avaU- 
able to evcr>orK.* whu <Je:?tres» bcr^ice rather Wian leave some groups at thej^crt- 
phcry, rc'ic<r/ttul at ^t bcir^g included. • , . 

3. A ya r t* t> ; of r>cr tccb wtli to avatluDle. This, ts a most^ important a&pect 
of the prcpw.^t'ci vi\\b., for there oo ooe ext.li«>i/e pattern of servtce needed ty 
familio:> m too^/j> complex world. A/U»ntioned m Section 102 of the Senate version 
of tfx? tiU 3re, part-day or full-day child care m different settings; health, social, 
ard recrcvittof al activities; family s»ervtcei,, including pro-parent education, v^hlch 
I consider vital arKi t^^i>ential, sucial ^services, prer»atal and other "medical care; 
.^jccial prc-9ruriw rjjr cnilcJnen trom ehtnic group;,, nutritional services, screening 
anp dlagny-H^, prwgrami> desjigned *o ameliorate handicaps, extehSlon of ^arly 
ct.fldM'^>u p* o9f arn ^ upv/aro into the elemenrar> grades, and coordination or programs 
w*-ri ttYj^e QP*:rekU^j t>y other agencies. This anticipated program diversity shpuld 
te 5tre-.^i?d m new9 releases abcut the tills, for all loo many.peopte sdem to 
interpret the j;ropo.>ed programs as involving only chl^d care. 

ue^t t»^<it <,ofi ment be misinterpreted, .1 hasten to stress just hov^ important the 
Child care ervicc^ which would t>e m£tde available through the bills actually are to 
^amtlic-^' in Afr>erica. We Know from tnc findings of Mary Dubll.n Keyser\lng*s 
important of day care facilities in America, such thirds as the fact thaii 

— n-.Qvt wQrKing mothers with yOung children do not have access to quality day 

cdtro tvt mu>t .se what available, whlchris often essentially custodial care. 
— n"0'^t frot^^^rs wno worK do so tccause of economic necessity, and debates about 
w>x-tr>^r mothers "should" or "should *^ot" work are often irrelevant to the 
**co*^omtc r*jalities of the' family situation. 
— low t^'C /f».t' families are usually hit hardest by a shortage of good day care, 
-'■u'x- X -uhzeO d'jty care is bdyond the reach of all but a few working parents, 
-"■^t^^e t>^<' oi day care available to moderate income families Is most Ukely to 

to v'r<y%> -1','tary arid !.o be in centcr«> not always, offering developmental services, 
—fa n«ly da. Qdro nome-^. are often arranged on an informal basts and are beyond , 
any ^ort ot ,><Atf*^Q mcnitorlng process whtoh coulcThelp ensure quality. 

,j.'4y <..jir*^^ orvices, because of either ncighborh«>od realities or restrictive 

c1i',}^t:»li^/ r<'quirements, are often aim*o..t totally segregated racially, ethn^ca'Jy, 
(•^f/'''''^rk/ ally. *' 
^ vvio t»-c .'jH community coosciou'^neos about d>y care has been rising in recent . 
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irtjar^, rc'.-AiUirvj constantly trrprovcd t^^n ♦jri,ty traiojag programs and -itarKJards, 
the **fact->" afccut oxi<.tif>9 day care f<JC4luic^ r »9hitcjt>t<*<3 jr> the KcyaerUng atudy have 
not chafV5<>cJ drastically cincj? the put»ltw<it*i>'» the rj/port. During this tiir.e, however , 
more y5>t<.matic tt«dicf^ relati»>9 to careft^Uj, or ia-uijed and operated day caro pro- 
grarY^> havc t»^f n pMbli .>hed, and we car* n&'W vhro- .»^,lc a few facts thatj-elatc to the 
effect-^? CJ» chiJdf cn if participat*og-4n q^/attty «Jay ^*,arfc prcxjrams, I strejjf* the word 
"quaUty" ♦^rn to if^icato that t/y th^t t,tjrnf. i ana refernrg to prOgrarru>. whivh 

attempt to ir,vw)l',y :'arciUe& and to utror «t wide ^' «-fiy of developmental servn;,©!-. 
.UnfortuoAt-'ly, It I'- only i>\,Qt\ prcqr^m:- that ^OK forrr^lly evaluated, for ^♦nly those 
people* lO.oUod a'^ attenr»pt »o create qt>aMy program, are likely to te^wilh^ to 
t'Ufcmit i^''- -tj^cttvf scrutiny required for 0't\frrra\ evalwatdofi. It i>huuid be noted 
h<-r« t^5t al! ^* f ^'ii*?^ referred to dealt w»tn jro^p day tare, not ramil> day i^are. 

or cntto'^' . ir^olvoawiH to returred to.tr dn.u-^^tng the different general»2atiOO$». 
P tcrr* <ioc^f Vudie > at te<*st the tollowing tc<->tari/e <jO'-»eraU2ation«. can be vfterod,* 
f 1 ) t. hii<i^^n tn Ov^ality day caro can develop competence in skills coniid<jrcd 
adaptive 'Jrd €f«cial to themselves ai^d .cctcty. in all the P a D programs jn 
whtcH e valuoitive data have bccr^ put'li->hcd, ct-vldren etther show cognitive gains ur 
el-e rt*main i-n <* par with children ir\jm comparat'le ta'-Kgrounds who are out i*-. day 
ca^e. Jn cer vr>*t ^ne can say that the more t^v day care environment r^prOoCnti^ 
additto»vil tin" saltation and enrichrrent tn relation to the daily en/ironment kn whtch 
the cMU'J woul^ -*■W'rA't^'5 ^^."ctioi, th^ 9reater UKeUhcKXJ that gams, will te 
fotird <?' ^-cciat/'<l //tth daycare participation, it £>jextremely important to comment 
that net a -tryi\€ outU hcd t.t<^dy has shown a decline in th*e funct40ning level of 
children m d^y ca'^C. This i& true *or ^^roup^ entorttig day care prior to >-'r after the 
age of .thr?j»?, i f|r<Jin9 should offer c^^tderaL-le reassurance to those who feared 
that djty-c.ir/; w-s; in ^^on^G v/ay Mmtlor to tnsti tut t oral presidential; care. ^Fhonri the 
vant'3<5e,coj»^t, c*^ t^^*** yo'jn9 ch>ld, t^ey are apparently entirely dlfferent^.experiences. 

f,h»ldr('.4 in quality day car ^ ^an te Kept healthy. W<5 know that adva-^ces m 
imrnt^notogy ^-Ovf motde t>rir9in<5 infanti. and children together into groups 4e«iS 
hazardov',^ ♦^cm r>d to be the case. E^ut a'v yet v/e hxd»ve no imrrn^i^ationi> which pre- 
fect fron> r*-- pir,:j,tory viruses af>d «ntections — t»K- must typical tllne£>^ej* *n you**^ 



^* *K/:r d<ta'led<Jocume»^tatibn of the'«e ftndK 9 ^»oe the author's pap^r, 
**Chiidtx'-^»opment an/"| Sc-cial Policy*" 
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children. Hs/i.ve^'er , infants m day car:e donot appear to have significantly nr.ore 
ot thes>e "fy»t»v:>r " lUnestoCb than do children tcinq cared for in their homes. 

{3} ohildr»;n in day care need not lo&e their attachnoent to.thelr own mothers. 
To date the aw^r^^r kckavs of two put*li»hcU ar«d atieas»t t//o unpublished studies dcdUng 
with thji*> quc&tiof »— a most imp*^rtant one* Only one of the four research studies has 
j>hw/n ar«y r.egdttvt' cun;?equence» ai>boctated v/ith day care participation, in the other 
three, d^y s,ar*; uhtidren appeareoii> attached to their mother's as were the control 
cnil?5ren, rni£. \i>.<i most important area of research, and many nrtore studies of this 
i.ort need t*^ t>*> dor<e t>efort- definitive Matements can t>e nnade. As things riow stand, 

-prcponentii of care tend to cite the ^tudy <CaldwGll af)d her assiOciates) whlQh ** 
foorxi no dif^ere«icti;» oetv/een tt^.day care and thp home-reared children, and opponents 
oJ day car*' teM to cUe the study t^Blehar^ which reported differences. In thcoc tv/o 
fetudie-> ccmbirK'iJ, only 61 children were included — a number, that Is far too small to 
uG«i a'3 a oa-^it* iur establishing social policy. In the monitoring of progranns called 
for^^^odeir the present bills, it is hoped that this extremely important developmental ^ 
area will receive con^J^der*able attention,^ ^ ' * 

^4) Yoong children who participate in day care do Jot fcecume emotionaHy 
di*>tt>rbed. peuplc^KnowleSgeable aboU. how hapij^ ohildr^n. lucky enough to be 
ensiled in quality day care generally are, ^uch a^'nutl hypotjxisis" statement must 
sound%trangC'. Thi^ generalization id included* ^^nly Cecaui:>e*of the assumption nriade ^ 
t^y many that oay oi/-^ would duplicate the emotiortally depriving conditlons^whtch 

^prevailed tor many years in*^?esidential in;>ti^ution»,_5?ludifi^oac-i« day care i^etttngs 
tr> whjch daily reunions with significant family members loccur, generally co vr the 
sarre ran^e of enrvUtonal functioning itkely to be fpuhd in any group of children uf 
comparable Vrom a comparable family background, 

(&) ihvre i-^^not necessarily a clash between the values esfJdused in homes^of 
Children** in d jy care and those value:* which gutcJe the opJeratlon of quality day care ^ 
orx>5ram:>. One frequently hears charge ldvelC;c^ that in ourxarly Inte'rveritlon 
programs we are trying tp "impo'^e middle cla^<> values un people with other value 
syi?te,m':,," hr'y a^d large this charge it^ totally tal^c, ab most pa,rcnts Want similar 
thirds U?r their ^ ntivireo^-essentiali:^ an opportunity to develop their* fjull potentials 
and to i^e *x^p{>y 4^ t^ieir daily Uves. Apparently the vatuu^ fpr children ^and farrjiUes 
imteddod in-tK' ^hito^ophy of most child care center;:* ^ar*fc the values which mos» 
parents er><:Jor',c €ir.d -.trivc thcm^^tve^ to exemplify m t^hctr owij child car'e routlrvesf. 
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To ^ium»rriii t^e thi& scctt(70,.i would nut atlenipt to claim that tbo:>e fi^xli-xis 
would n<<.«'-,^<n a* fct' rcpUcated tf, u» tho re5>eatvh >r/hich produced the data, jubt . 
"any'* tiAy c<f p» ogr<tmi> teen evalU|ited, i repeat that, in so far as we now 
know fKVrf to«Jvf»r.c quaUC>y« those data refer qtiaUty programs. Hov/ever, the 
f |r^dir»g^ do *nd%« O rx^asourc o» that, »f we btrwe tor quality and demonstrate a 
willin9*^*C'i>?> to rj^suiOy, to work, and to tratn the»t chilo care can provide a much- 
needed i>Cr /wt familiei> without in a-^iy way ioapardi^ing the development of t^^G 
children. Ait^^.^ugu tew efforts have teen macic ty Cv^aluate the effects oT quality 
day carc>pon rumilieii, there ti>T»ttle dout^l t%it triat the. findings would be eq'ually 
rea&£?unng, lh»v Obpectally true f^jr families with Umited resources — perhaps 
most valici rur tho^ who /repre&ent the one-parent fair.ily situation. Many *>uch parents 
report thd*. day cart' "hold& their family together," a«xl undoubteoly witho*jt quality 
Child care rT>ar./ mono children would t>^ tn foster p\act;ment or offered for adop?ion, 
or even more tragic ca^es of cn>ld.atube or neglevt would occur. In manj,^v/ays, U 
reprei»entt> a c«^«cerned society attempt to de^/elop a viable substitute for tho "lOW 
almost extinct extended family. Thus* m thmKii^g about day care, we need to concep- 
tualise It at> a family service, not as a totally chtld-orjented service. 

Before teavtrv) ibis section corm^endinc* the- bill for the diversity of planned 
services v/nicn would fce available under it^ auspice^, i should like especially to comment 
on the imp^^ria* ot allowing funds fronr^ 5nc- bUl tv be expended ^o develop prc^grams 
of pre-^art-nt .r p^arentirg education. Ihi-i- type vf serwce should recei./e top priority 
today. ^uQ*-* p'-c'-iram^ need^ be ofiered under a ^/ariety of auspices — public school 
(junior nigh ar.cj nigh school;, prenatal chntc&, well-child clinics, churthbs, comrrkunlty 
organt2atloo-,,"tir<j r.o vn. ihe most powerful me£>bage that has screamed at us for all 
thii ':>ocial 'CK"«-0 literature the last decade has proclaimed, "The family constitutes 
the mo-t »mporl<i.nt j^nviropment; in which a child will ever function.'* In v4ev> of this. 
It e's»-»or<^l n^t thi'^ mes&agc reach young.^eopic both before they become parents, and 
rcpC'4tedty a!rerward:>, always w»th the refrau^ "vA^iat you do with, for, and to your chffd 
is terribly imp.ortaint; don't take thi^> as^^ignment liyhtly, prepare yourself for it m every 
Way po -.sible." 

fcarliet m thi«. statement I mentioned tix? '..harp tncroate in ir^cidenco of births 
to girlu Kifxter n^-liJ ^/ears of age. un»j of our .^terotypes is that; young mothers make 

the U*6t moti>»r.>," and, to be sure, ^ome your^j motheri* mSy be amo ng the "best" ^ 

V / *' al ' -^o ^vQ data (deLiswvoy> lo 4«Tdicate that young parents, mothers 
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arxJ rattx?r„., Ui^n v»it^er\the child-care "profession** with gross mtsconceptions 
of wnat it^ if^vx^wcd, what their rolci. «/iil be^and what t'hey can expect of their 
chtldrt'o. ,Viar4y yooog parents if) th\i> study had inaccurate expectations as to when' 
cert<iio landfr.^irK tehaviors should appear and thus made unrealistic den^nds on 
their ycung 'chiidrvn. Al&o many of ihenn were found to be harsh and unyielding in 
their dti^clpltn*?, with thio due m some part to their tendency to underestlnr^te 
wnen d cnild <.ould t-o ep<pecited to understand langua^. Thus parents were frustrated 
a^cJ children otten werV punibhed, because the parents lacked knowledge which 
co»-^ld ea^.ily r>ave teea ga»r«d In a high school course Irt child development. 

There are many ether admirable features of the bills which relate to th^s 
feature ot pry-gram variQty.and dweri»ity. For example, I am pleased to see, the 
tiU;. Mate tf^ar tbe aay care called for will include care "In the chlld^s own home, , 
in <)^o^J^ t^orrG'.^, or in other chijd care facilities. . It U easy to^fall Into the trap 
of thmKt'^g "grv^up care" when one<i>p<?aks of "day care."" Also It "is encouraging to 
;;ee that the chUd care provided under the bills may be "part-day or full-day." 
The reeds famjlie-? i>hift from time to time, and a too-rlgid plan of service will 
not mcfct the ct all families or of th*? game family from time to time. For 

fexarr.ple, wo c,pcaK of "matertial employment" as th;?jgh it were for any given . 
mother a co^tmuou^ »tate of affairs. But there are job& of shorter and longer dura- 
ticv, t^ere are employees who decide to change job& but imlght have^open times ' 
tolwcen. i have kr>.jwn of sttoSitioni, th which mothers who were "between jobs" 
vMthheld trtv^ tntormatioo from the day care center attended by their children be- 
eau< t»"e center ycrv^d "on>y children whose nr^thers work full.-time.^' Thus an 
interlvde-'tn Which the mother a-xS children could have been at home together was 
forfetVid becau^'>e of a rigid i>erv»ce pattern which perhaps because of progj^am 
outdcltr*"., couicj *>jt to made flexible enough to adapt to the changing needs of 
rarrilio' . t ' 

^ A a Ur^X corrment in thi*> section I shbuld'Uke to mention that we must not 
forqcf the irrporta'xe of having bonr.0 programs geared to the interests and needs f 
ot ra^-r^r^ well a-> mothers. Plea&e do not interpret that as a suggestion from me 
that t^e fr,terf-^'.. ot fathers and mothers? with respect Co their family roles arc ,all 
that dfOorcn^, ,rvf'vertnele^&, it *o eai>y to drift into a ✓ocabulary. that Is all female., 
' ■ ' j% "A^ ' - ' i "-U1 'Jluus IfJ C'Xtiiif^lAnl tf KjTmr^ vvK^-j ca«-f iut afford stXh S|6rvlce&*' 

a-^d "poitoartom ar<j other mod icat i,erviceb. to rece»^t mothers" I would hope that 

263 
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there will be services to fathers, ej<pectant and otherwise* and infonnr^ational 
programs whtch remind us aU that fathcr& al^o play a vital rolenn the develop- . 
fhent of their children. It would be a .mistake to overlook this as we plan for 
program diversity. ^ 

4. The bills mandate commuottv rnvolvement. One of. the things we have 
learned about honr>an servipe programs over the past decade or so Is that such 
programs can neither be effectively designed nor implemented without counsel from * 
and pariicipattoo by the people who will be involved. Furthermore, we have also 
learned that parents and others who stand tu gam.lhe most from Operation of quality 
programii wai work hard to ensure quality and that th,ey see Interaction with child 
development orcfes-sionals as one way of helping to achieve this quality. Th-e establish- 
ment or Child ttod Family v^ouncils at the national level, at'the level of prime sponsor-* 
ship in a given state, and at the level of program cperatior appears to me to be one 
<5f the fc?est -guarantees theit programs funded under tht£> ^\\\ wiU ha^ve an opportunllj^ 
tc Impact children and families in pcj^ltlve way 

. ' 5. The b<lts take a stand for quaUty throu he advocacy and the monttpring 
of p rogram quality. A spectre which apparently haunts n-iany concerned people iS that 
'ederal agc-^^tes will fund more child care ano make only the most limited attempts 
togi^arantee that thr^ will be anything other than "c,uh>todial. " This is the sort of fear 
^wmch cau^»^;s>omo people to whithhold endorsement of programs for children and 
famiUeii — ^h© fear thaf quality cannot be guaranteed^ To be sure, quality cannot 
oe achieved by legislation alqno, but legislation can guarantee that concerted efforts 
will be nnade to achieve quality. vVith respect ty child care which will be operated 
under these fc(U&, endorsement of the federal interagency Day Care Standards 
provides a wedge for attempting tu assess quality. However, as stressed in tl\e 
previous section, nnany different types of programs are allowed under the provisions 
ojf these blll^, hov/ will quality be assessed in the parent education programs ; In 
the heiilth program^? !n the functioning of the t^hild and F rmlly Councils? 

l^hejbtll ha^ provisions for withdrawing support-from a program or fronri a prime 
spon<ior If ei'ldence is forthcoming that quality i.^ rtot .being achieved, .yet a great deal 
more thought need^> to be given to this critic al area. In Head Sta rt and oth^r t s/d^ — ^- 
!r<r<irTy childhood programs we^have had to recognize the haiards associated with 
program. evaluation which relies too completely on readily available techniques. 
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sometirr,es asjscs&»nents were made of behaviors which we were not particularly ^ 
interested merely because techniques which would measure these behaviors were 
available. Then we found ourselves in the untenable position of having to defend data 
to whtcK we had no ma;or social committment and of trying to make policy decisions 
about 9a*rt3 ior lack of them) n irrelevant dimensions. And, as part of this research 
trap, we oUen failed to try and make any assessmer^ts of what I have come to call 
program fidelity the extent to which an operational'program actually resembles 
Its on-paper description. Monitoring of program fidelity is as Important as, if not 
more important than, an attempt to monitor program effectiveness, ne I t»^er should be ' 
rieglected a^ final plans are approximated. , 
The t>iUs make provision for research and demonstration projects and 

, training activities. In commenting on this aspect of the bills I shall be brief ^nd 
merely compliment the authors for specifying that some of the funds to be 
-appropriated should 6ti allocated to training and to research and demonstration 
prp)cct3. In the same way that quality ts ensured by having Child and Family 
councils, so will new growth and program improvement occur^^H^Jf a certain 
portion ot effort is allotted to research and development. Furthemnore, it ts good 
to see this as part of the basic structure of the legislation. This means that prime 

^'sponsorft v/iU recognize the importance of such activities if quality Is to be imporved, 
much as ^ndu^trial leaders recognize that a certain portion of their resources must 
be allocated to research and <Jeveiopmer)t. it should ^Iso encourage the adoption" of a 
wholesome attitude which says in effect that all operational programs should.cort- 
staptly assess their needs and try to evaluate their achievements in order'Jo be oriented 
to way^ of improving service quality through *nternally-lnitiated action rather than 
through some 5ort of outside push. 

Some Oi^estions /ibout The Bills ' . ' 

Having read through carlter versions of these bit Is and having identified areas 
:0 v/htch tho current versions appear to me to be vastly improved, I ha^e Ultle to say 
about areaf> m ^jhton I might llkC to seo them ^h^cd^l^f^ct, I -cahnonde ntify a^^ 



-ifn^rn^-earnq imp^^ (.except that I would like to see funding projected at a 
higher icveU, Mov/cver, there are a few areas m wh4c.h I feel cldrificattQn is needed 
olt»^cr in term . of the language of the bUls or -in terms of the implications for^ffec- 
tlve implementation ofothe Intent of the blfls. , • 
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One*£.uch area relates* to the coorUmaUon of s»ervtcei> to children and famitics. 
^ the la'^uage of the biUs maKCb it clear .that thero is no intent to infringe ~upon 
Head i^tart fuudiru^ or reduce in any way the extent of the Head Start programs to 
children and fanrnthe^. ret how these programs might interact is not made clear. 
Furthermore, hitlo is said at>out program^(*jr ctiildrerrand famttiCb operated t>y 
Other federal agcncieo, ebpecially Ti,tle U-A of the Ssjcial Security Act (,^oon ja 
be &upeif^i>ecred t>y Tit|o aX/ and programs funded uoder jthe Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education At, t, ei,petially Titles J, and iil. Plans for achieving coordination 
bptween and among such programs maV already t>e »«» existence, but, if so, this .s 
not evident tn the language of the currcint bUls- 



ArotHtfr area roeding clarification 
sponi>or." Tht& term always gives me 



at leasl for me, is the deftnitiori^of, "prltne 
rouble when I think of anythir^pther than 



some official j,tate organization as t'eintj the prime bponsor^-^and such can apparently 
be the case. Lt-pecial clactftcation ib n|;eded w^n une thiols about* the start-up 
or planning perisAJ oefore a prime sportoor shall have been designated for a gwen 
area. Who.can t^e such rvsponslbiUty until this <Jebignation Ivis t>eerimadet' I 
J>c>pe that thib ha:> beenjeft somewhat amijiguou;* in order to let nrmny oifferent 
kindoA wf wrya"»i-sation;!> find thembelvoa. irj the written description of prime sponbor, 
for I jhould li*se ooc- :>tjch pnograrp^ offered under a variety of aubpices. Also 
^further cl^irittcattv^n is needed apout hov/ p^ime t-pynsors can contract with other 
orgar*i4atior»i> to utter ^er a^^qc*. App«?rently other non-profit agencies may provide 
i i>ome of t*^e .-nervtce^i called for tn the bttl&, wherea^j- pr| vate-for-profit groups nray 
net. In ,'i*»ch a provision recognitioni needs to be made of the fact that many su-called 
proprietary ^for profiJ;> child care programs uperate on such a low profit margin that 
tlNCy can barely contuiue operation. The myth^that, m ust of these dedlcatcd_ p£joplo- — 
are n erel y out to "take advanta'-] *' of" r-^\^'f^r^r^ and families is a myth and lothing 

f a''~u~>u<-»ld .^ot be perpetuated by any ^^ort of legiblationi Perhaps thii? impres- 
^lon could te corrected by an indication of vviUing')ess to permit such programs to 
offer contracted .services provided they /Uo ^ume KUid wf financial statement A/h{<^h 
<_>hdw^ no evi<?o<<je of,excesslvC'proflt<>. 

Although one might mention jtfxjr po-^s-ible que5t*on»j about the proposed legiji- 
^ Ja^n, tho-^o are tho major a«^as which i percewe as jraeedlng clarification. 
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Summary , - 

, I.fcegan this ^tatcrticnt .vtth corrwrients reflecting a &ltght degree^f (mpati^cnco 
that, dct»p4tc UiUijent work b> membei i.^^uf ljui, CwrEmTUHe'Afva Oy i^any"cancerned 
people throughuul the country, we still -tpt pa&aed a c<Dnnprehensive» Child arxi 
Family Service* Act, Our failure to cto sq seenoi. totally implausible if one pauses • 
e>/en brrefly to r^sflect on the overwholrDipg evideiTce of the acute need fpr such a 
bill- AUi-iougri i hope that o<.<r watt is not quite i»o,long, I find comfort tn the jLhought 
that J 3 years* clap^&cd tsetween the signing or H^o Ueclaration 6f i'Tdependence «yTd tfge 
ratif'icatiu'^ ut ^ur »won&t»tution. We do not make impt^rtant policy decisiur»s quickly! 

aUu *t always helps one to deal with frustration it one reflects on -even more 
recent titb of hictury. Legislation which e^tat^l i>hcd the Children's Bureau was 
passed m — s^me three year^> after fervent prt^goents had tried to get U estab^ 
-li3hed» A'k>btofjho,j3uppvrters of the, agenc^ telt that the exi^teoceof such^a BureaM. 
\ ia the f oder.al C^o vemment wvuld ^erve to challenge the individual Statesi to deyelop 
^hetr '^wn pr^jgre^sive chi\d welfare iegi&lation. But oppojjents of the existence of 
t\TO s^hildrert' > bureau — noy*" vley/ed-as a majior factor over these pasjt ;sixty-plu5 
dart* in the prytectiu^v •of children and the strengthenthg of families — managed to 
delay oa^sage -^f the bill creating the ^reau for three years. Their reason? 
T*?^.reder«^l government should not intervene m tht Id-rear ing, and the ex*^eri£./>-ef 



&uct\ a bureau would weaKen the family/ it all^sound&JaniUiar, docs it r*>t? vet, 
worc\we tu tjffcr a tribute tuUTO_fs£lOPal agency which|i*<iuring the past s^xty years, 
''^as d\|MgJjao-<^^^otjrt\ri^ and f^mUie& in America, which agenCy would we 

Why, t^'C Children's Bureau, of course. | * ^ 
Perhaps* any time we attempt to modify any socia^ »y&tem. which touches us , , , 

deepjy iV« ar* cmutiur^t way;-^Uf^e-5er'viceiJ-ia-childre*+^^nd^ families — w<S-bold-twick 

\o'^t t^ie WOirtvt of what might e><ist in the new comprcanise the best of tjifr old* If 
thi5» 4.S a (actor in wur present national tndecl&ton and refusal to act m fcei^^alf of 
children ^ipd famiUe&, then ^t would behoove wS again to reflect on the cjlarihg and 
embarra-vd^ng evidence that i& all around us that action is essential, l . 

What we ecd jn order to overcome our indeci^on and enaction is, /iVst, a' i 

wilUoGino!>&l;u look at. and believe the evidence of u-imet needs of children and 

\ ^ ' 

families i'^ aur foociety, and thea, second, a wllUngness to pledge st>n*e of our 
I . ^ . f 

natjtgftal re&Jurce^, arxJ gur national compa^oU n to try and meet the^d needs. If 
through such\eqi<^.jation a«>,theiie bills wo can c reate a mechanism tfhroi^h which ' 

, ^ ■ ' O r; • ' 
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' . ' ^- * ' . -ta . \- . / ^ ' • / 

ftamtUes, yourtg 9r old, can obtain the ^rv»ce* they need to help ^i^m rear their ^ 

' ' ' /' 

children with love and dignity, then we &haU aot ^»ave to be concerned about whether, ' 

when, and how to intervene directly tr> behalf of chUdrert, With an emphasis upon , * * 

/O ' 

preventive pruyrams, we cdn nurture-both our concern f:3r children and ou<* tradir / - < 

tionpi respect rvr parental autonomy^ The service:? called for m thi^a bill are pre-, 

> ' ' • ' * / • ^'1' 

sentive cVtU s»vpp<^«"twc- , arid as a^prvfe^ionai kn the hold of child development, a^ a parent, 

^h • ' 0 / 

and a'i a citizen I hope to see them becpcne a rej^'ity-m the near future. 
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.Senafor NfoNjlu, » Or, Bionfen]o»enner, we will hear from you, and 
tliNuvcw' .iu^stio^iyou4^to \vliflt wehuve, , 



•, STATEMENT, OF DR- UBIE BRONFENBRENNER, PROFESSOR OF 
^ I HD;MA» DEVELOPMENT AND'FAM^Y STUDJES, CORNELL UNI- 
' » VERSf!rY, NEW YORK, l^.Y, , ' ... 

♦ 

JDr. BRoxFENiUiENNjj^f ypu will allow me, I wijl read excerpts 
of iriy btateiueut. I cij^etjcl faster tlmn I can talk, and.it will also help 

•ineiocontrolmy feeliiigsouasubject . ^ • , •* 

. Heuator Mondai^k/ Th(J full ^.tatement will appear in. the record. 
^' Dr,Bi/oxFKNBKfeKxp, 'lunTawf^^^^ • 

* ' I havjt bpeii/ niore^lian a.quar^cr of a cjjntury in more than as many 
^ouiUricb fctudyin'g.chiltlren and ftmilieb' This ib the couiitry I, Jove, 
. I am proud of it. ^ " * . ' . / , 

* ^ ill prcna^'atipn fpr this bCbsiqn, I reviewed my previous testim'ony 

to cungi^^ional hc^irijigs .ou'thib ba^nc bubject. The statements go bacjk 
*'ov^?.i;/a, decade, ixn& thty dq\i^l'makc pleabAt reading.. I sqUnd like a 
btokpn jfcord about Inokp^n ia^inilic5 and broken children. . 
. But tljere- is important.dilFcrcnce. ^'or example, ifi 3^69 in tosti« 
. .fying bcfori^ tJic Iloui^e Cumijuttce ou Education and Labor, I began 
tr^ ingjo explain the dlflicillt pfititMx in which Tthen fqund myself 
i\Ci% a bcieptist • ^ • \ 

. • **Sappobej".I baid, "that you were an astrquomer btudying the solar 
^\ystem and, as ,\ uu exaiiiiwed yowx o\\ n obbci \ atioub a;id those of your 
. , tolleagucb, ytfu bc^ui to ist-e bume clear indication tl\at the solau system 
. / was ialling ai)art:'' itv predicament was how to conyey to non- 

* . scientists\the .reality \and gravity of the phelionjena^^I .was 

Observing. ' , , ' • 

^. . Mr. Chairman, today I uo longer have that problem*. The^disturbing 
^is^^b.tl^at 6 peal's ago could qnfy be detected by mi astronomer looking 
jla-o(igli-a.J.clc.scope can now bc» Si^en'^by itlie naked eye, and I am sub- 
. initjing with ni,\ testimony material prepared a*? a menibor. of the 
Coiiyuittee on Chikl Developnienl of the Xatignal Acjidemy of Sci- 
1 encci^, and the report documents graphically so that all ^ap*^ce the 
' " vJliandjo that have taken plaee in the pa^t quarter century for America^i 
xfamilicb aiul theii children, mainly and nio^t rapidly bince 1068. There 
arc ^omc 17 graphs. ' < . •] 

• Even more important than tjie sharp rise or fjUl that jcacji sliows 
. ii^lividualh i.s the picture that en:crgeb. when one puts them- all 
^ ttigeth^n^fjko pattern is unmistakable. • . t ' 

A few j/ghlights: A^^niore ntotherb have- gone to w6tk— over half 
are. UKAiierb of khool age children, oiie third wit1» children 'x^ntler 6, 
and :>0 percent ;with infdntb under 3; tv o Uiirds of all t^iese mothers 
•. are ivorking full time -a.'> ihcbC nidthei-h have gOnt to \?'ork, tlicmumi' 
lAufof adults left in 'the home who iui^lit caro^'for the cjiild has Ixicn^ 
iWreaMUg^to a natioiuil a\erage of two reached in 1971 — in families'. 
\ ^wftJi children. * ' ' » * 

, / .Chief among the departing aiiults has been one qf tjie parents, 

* 'ubually the father, bo that today one "out of every six children <mdc" 18 
, ' ib^livjng in. a ^ingie-parcnt famil\ . This ib itften nbt a temporary state, 

bince on anatiou^d .>cale the remai riagc ratu,e.bpcclally fm^jvomen with 
chiKh-en \\ho are leabt likely to remarry; is suUsta^ally^ lower than 
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tlie riite of divorce in familicij involvltig cliiklren, and this differential 
' hr*s been inpmisiiig. ' ^1 . v 

' A ijignificant coniponent in tltc gri^wtli o£ single-patent familie^s has 
been iv.^haii/rise in tlic junubei of iin^wed nic^therfe. More youn^ women 
are postponing the age of jnai riage,.)but tome of tliem are liaving cliil- 
dr«ii iiovertheTesfe, and it ib one of tjhe steepest rising curves in these 

graphs.^ . i V . ' • . ' . 

All «f thc&c clianges are occuring i|^iore rapidly among younger fami- 
lies witli younger chiKlren, and inctease ^vith the degree of economic 
deprivation and urbanization, reaching, their maximum ainong low- 
income fsunilies'livin^ in tlie centrAl core of uur largest cities. 
Senator Mondalk. Dr. Biifmfenbrenner, that point about urhaniza- 
. tiou indicated something. I tlihik it helps explain what Congressman 
IMcKay said, because, there is a different perception in rural areas or 
'communities. 

Dr. BnoxFENB^-XER. I am sorry, I missed the Congressman's 
statement* 

c. Senator MoNu.u.h. It is sometimes difficult for people living in rural 
areas— and I represent many rural areas and- grew up in a small 
town— to sec what it is that Mi-s. Chisholmds talking about, and it is 

hard for people in urban areas.to see why-: 

Dr. Broxfexbrbxxkr. They cannot ^ee tl».at. 

Sonjitor ^foNu.VLK. Thiy do not understr.nd what they are up against, 
J)ec,ause in many ways it is a^different worUh , » 

Dr. BiioxFKxnRKXXEU. I woul^ say, Mr. Chairman, that that prob- 
lem nurv l>e sohed lor us because the data that I reviewed sliow that 
it is coming into the cpuntryside.'lt is not tlierc yet. 

Among* families chlldreiv, under 18 and incomes under $4,000, 
and such families, I point out. contain & million children, almost a 
tenth of the national total, the proportion of single parentis" rdse over 
the past 0 years from 42 percent in^ 19GB to 67 percent in 1074. In 
central tities, the rate of family disruption for this same Idw income 
-^roup is ovei 80 percent — over 80 percent for the 'F,S. nome, for 
^\hites as weJl as blacks in that income group in that location. 

.And this lAst fact reprcj^ents a concrete instance of a yeiy important 
general linding.- Although" lc\ els of labo: "force participation, single- 
, paivntlftiod, and other related \iiriahlcs are substantially liigher for 
lyhuks than for \\hite.> in ^ur societj , those families residing in similar 
eronomic and social settings are sunilarly affected. The r^ite of change 
n're exiuUly the sami* wliere these people are li;ing under .the# same 
r(mditions. the critical factor is npt race, "but the conditions under 
^ which people are forced to live. 

Among these c(?nditions, Mr. Chairman, low income, especially uncni- 
plovment, appeal's to be the mor.t powerful force in breakini? up fami- 
lies, espccialiy joung couples with youngdr children. This facfclias an 
ol vious impliViition for present ecoiiornic and nianp(>\\er policies. 

tp^oint jo the latest Bureau, of Labor Statistics report which; con- 
* trary to the New York Times of a month ago saying, "We do' not have 
_tOJivor-rv. Thaoidy people who are being thrown out of tjie Tabor force 
are women (incl teenagers." IVe now have to worry. The hiirgost rates 
' of increase in the last few montlis have been heads o^ families. 

No\v, this fact has an obvious imrd^'ation for oUi pre?,ent economic 
- and iiianpo\\erj[K)]icies. So long as tht^ remain in effect, we ran anticj- 

- * r ' '\ 
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pate as oiio ^'^nscquence ever higher numbers of young childreV with 
only oi>6 parent, ainibst always tlie mother, uliu must also be>tho 

^ bread/'inner, but ' windier" is hardly the appropriate term \ ' 
. iJiP^'^ re veali ng, wo more obj jcti\ e meabtu e of on r national 

iiwjiflerence to chiklren^or to those rei^poubible for their caiL* than t^his: 
.Vocording to the most recent figures reported bv the National BurWu 
• ■ ^"^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^'^^ median income for the United Stated as a whole 
of all smgle-parent mothei^s with children under C, income from \\ 
sources, including wage4; welfare payments, and re*:ular cOntributioiL 
froni r(}lativesor other p^M-^oiir^ not living in the household JeAervthingv 
was less than $3,000 per y^ear for tlie United States as a while. * v 
Economic deprivation ^ is e\eji more extreme for the snigle-parent\ 
moMior imder the age of 3^5. Such a mother, wXixtw all her cliildren were 
^all/that is, under 6, ha| to make do with a median^incoiiie of $2,700. . 
Tho^ are census figures. Yet there are moreHhan i>o million mothers 
in .thi^ age group and the^ coitetiture ojie-third uf all felnah-headed 
families with children under 6. f 
I5v Wiiy of contrast, cons|rucf i\ e contrast, the meilian income for the 

^nmll proportion -there are now huO millioiL of theni—of father- 

^ headed single-parent famines \\ith pivschucil childien of it he fcame age 
was §0,500, which proved tp >ou \\o\\ much worth a futlicr islhaii a 
inothor for bringing up kidsj f 

•It is important to recognize, 3Ir. Chairman, that the/trends that I 
have Ixjen describing ^xiv not limited to low income families. Thev applv 
to-^I^stMai>£thc:sodixjty,~ ; ^ . n .t 

[ 'Jl^ddle-class families in cities, suburbia, and, as I mentioned, now 
in nonurban area/, they arc changing in similai \\a}b. Jo gi\e you an 

^^exainple: In teri^is of M*ch thji.wn.teiistics a& the pioporl^ion of workin^y 
mothers, nuni;|jer of adults in -the home, binglc-parcnt f|imilii'b, c^r chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, the middle tlas> fan h of,toda; is' where 
the low income family of the early lOOO's was. We aiC; the low'income 
families of the 1960 s nowl Thcbc, then, arc the change^> that ha\e been 
taking place. 1 \ 

So what? Or what do the.^e changes mean for tln| well-being and 
growth of children? What does it mean foi the \(nmg that ftiore and 
more iiiOthcr>, especially mothers of prest hoolcrs antl infants, are going 
to woi-k, the majority of them full time? What doi-.-i It.mi'an that as . 
these inothens leave for work tiieic are ix\i\) fewci <ulult> in the family 
%yho might look after the child, and that among the| adults who are 
leavhig, the principal dcparter is one or the othci pa^.vnt, usualh the 
fafher? ; , ' « 

Parado\!ralI;v, the most tQlling answer to the fcnegoing (pie.^tlons is 
vot another question, the title of my testimony . ''Who Cares f<ir Amer- 
icas Children ?Whoftires?*' ^ ' ' ,' 
I will ?kip the recital of the ex!^ting facilities. T merelv ^^ant to call 

. to your iittention that there are IV2 million latch-Jvoy children who 
come hoine to cnipty houses and it \ from them t^mt we lecruit for 
our society the children wh6 exipeiience diflitulties in 1 arniflg to 
read and w ho an- dioptiUt.>, the di lig Msct>>, 01 jmenih- dclinqm^nts who 
roi"o home t o an' eihptv house. j 
Unfortunately, .stp* '<ic^s at a na|Lional le\el on ttie .^^ate of the child 

^ are wocfullv abs(^nt. The available^data do re\*eal a lonslstent pattern. 
Concomitant and consictcnj^ witli the changes in stnicturc and position 
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of the family aix* change^ in indices reflecting the well-being and de- 
velopment of.ehildren. 

Yoimgfete'rs growing up in low-income families are at especially high 
ribk of damage ph^hically, intcllettuall} , emotionajlj . and socially, arid 
there is also evidence of change oxer time. Declining 4<^vels of aca- 
demic l^i forniaiiv^c. and ming^ates^of •chHd*1iomicide, suicide, drug 
use,((nd;juvenil(*(refrnqueircy. , . . 

^-***^ call your attention to an excellent report produced by the Sub- . 
committee of tlie Juclii iary entitled ''Our Nation Schools' Report 
.Card: A in School Violence and Vandalism," with a detaijed docu- 
mentation of what hab been happening between 1970 and 1\)7'6, . 

Senator Moxdale. Wo will include that in our 

Dr. BROXFE^'BRgx^'K^. It is an excellent x^pport. 

Ret urniiij^ tu your bill . It is no mystery from, what I have said where 
l i^taud on the bill, I just wi^Ii tlie bill had been pasbed'the fii-st time 
, ^ everso many yeai-s ago. It is a mu*-h better bill now. 

As responsible, natloilal K-adec^j* vou have properly recognized the 
necessity to dt\eIop a t*uiv before tlie di.^ease^becomes an^epidemic. 

I have read thej^ilu^iiuwever. witli mixed reactions of "praise and 
pain- praibe. becau&e with a ph\sicianb can* ami wisdom. }ou have 
prescribed exactlj the right mediiino to cure this national afllictiot>^^ 
and that i» to strengthen tlie famil\. allow it to -survive— patli, because 
, Ifear that once again other priorities will prevail. i 

There will be those who will -ay that rhe medicine costs too much', 
that We cannot afford it, and that e\tn if we could, we should not let 
the patient ha\ e it. because pro\ iding fai.iil\ and child cai-c at national 
expense, m> the argimant runs— and^\ou ha\e heard it todaj — will in- 
evjitabl^\ take u.-> down the i-uad uf creeping sociali^m to crushing com- 
rnunism and the end of our freedoms. 

A's one who ha> had. first experience with the so-called socialist 
ilemo<:tat ii s and is nut exactly enthusiastic about t hem. becaalsel know 
* ' what ovil thev car do, I should like to respond to this criticism at the 
endof my '■eniarks* . . ^ 

But fiiA I wish to addu'.-^>^a more resj>onj>ibJe challenger, one th(\t at 
lea^t does not dod^e the i.-sue'bcfoie uj>;.The fate of the Nation's chil- 
dren and theif* families. * , , - 

There are professionals w^ho sincerely belle\e. and they have testi- 
fiod here, tliat the cure >ou ha\e prescribed. Mr. Chairinan^is woi'SC 
than the diK»a&e. that pro\ iding child care and other sen'ices for 
workyig motners arid fajifilirs under re\erc economic or social .stress 
isactualh destructi\e to families andchildjrcn. Specifically, i5uch me^s- * 
ures will onl} further weaken the mother child relationship and 
therrlrv threaten the child's emoftonal security and .i>ubsequent per-' 
.<<onality development' 

This !.-> a quevstlon that Uierits and has received considerable consid- 
eration. In conne<tiun with the work of the National Academy that * 
T mentioned i>i»n iuu.>lv. I uas a^kf<l to re\Ie\\ the available it»search 
evidi lire— thi> now foi tlu' set ond time in a*decade that I have been 

i n that rer>poiiMbIlit\ on the effects on the c hihUs development of 
different t\pe> of «are, in partlt iilai. home care \ ersus substitute cam 
in group or. family settings. 
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I am submitting with my testimony the results of that inquiry. 

I want to-say that because, jtb a committee, wo arc abje to bring to- 
<rcther more evidence than was available to iiiy^ distinguished col^ 
Teamie— and touched vei^ bdedj— perhaps hi questions if you want me 
to.go intoitiurtlier, thalinding^ in thi-ce areas, intelle^rtiial, emotional, 

^^In the 'intellectual sphere— these are well-coptrolled, well-designed 
studies— no diffeitjuce. JRepeat : No diffiSrenc^,. ^ , .... 1 i * 

In the emotional sphere— I will go into greater detail if you so de- 
sire but J would like to summarize in thi^ fashion: The point has 
already been made that the studies of children in institutions are npt 
applicable to this .phenomenon. Chil'di-en in institutions are at great 
risk. It is a serious .problem, but'' that is not what one finds in the 
majority of cases in'^bjbstitute care in wliicli yon have a stimulating 
enviro^imertt by exR^ificed caretakei-s with only a temporarj^ separa- 
tion fro^n the motlier. We are in a different ballgame. 
Studies on tliat.phenomenon, as I said, show no dilierences intellecr 
.tually. Emotiojnallv, there are some differences but these have tended 
to be small in magiiitude, diort-lived— that is, apparent, lor example, 
only in tlie morning of tli($ first day of attendance, nndmixed in terms 
of advantages or dibadvantages attributable to one or the other setting, 
and lean document what those are. ' ^ rr., 

The clearest area of di ITerence is not in the emotional area. 1 here^ are 
consistent differences now from half & dozen well-designed s^idies and 
they are all in. the social area, that youngsters raised in group care 
mtcract more with their peei-s, are somewhat less responsive to adult 
discipline, and exhibit more aggression, both toward other children 
and toward adults, and the evidence suggests--aiid I want to empha- 
size this—that such Ijchavioi-s aiunot the inevitable products of group ' 
care, but they are specific to American group.cai-e— American day care, 
which, like all peer groups,in American society, tends to give priority 
and power to the peer group, and allows great fi^edom ior aggression. 
So this is not group care; this is America mbviiig in from television 
to the orroup care, if you want, from the rest of <5ur society— we make 
the ffroup are like the rest of it, and we are ail aggressive society, 
Finallyv .t should be emphasizea,that all of these results that we $ot 
. compare good daj^.care with good home care. That is npt the major 
dilemma in American society, , * 

And, by the way, the differences that do appear are not between sub- 
stitute care and care by own family, they are between large, all-day 
gi-^up care and family day, care. There are now gome studies and 
'thatcomparison is pretty good. ^ ' ^.u \^ 

Whatever the differences may be and wherever they occur, they ar^ 
not the real issue that confronts our families and our future. 14ie 
principal dilemma that parents face is not the choice, the lu.xudous 
choice of whether to enroll a child in group care, arrange for family 
day care, or keep lum at home with us, but the necessity— and I repeat 
the necessity— to find some form, any JCpnn, of substitute care in a^ 
reality situation in which few resources are available. 

A third document submitted to the committee contains the hgures 
on the number of children in the United States at risl^^I ask that you 
look at those figures bccauhe you will find then; larger than tliose pub- 
lished in the U.S. Census,,becausc the US. data on children, when you 

- * ^ , 
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look at such factoi-s ab employment andincomc, are limited to children 
of i>o-taIled faiiiil} h(?ads. Tjiat ka\eb oiitSc\eral million parents wlio 
do not hap^jen to,be family headb. Yuu tsee, we are a j^ocietj- that believes 
^,proi>erIj that the onl} onu who ruallv t^ounts ib tJie family head when 
yoit connt his children. Lots uf people who are not family heads have 
' cluldi*en. Thib table ib imj[>oitant b'cuiiise it ^includes all the children, 
not just- those oi family heads. * - 

^ By *'ut risk," I mean children in families who are forced to live 
under circumbtanecb that the; would never wish to huve. ijliey are not 
part of their ciijtiire; the> are not theii chaice. They have no phimh- 
\n<^; they have no health care; the} have no place to sleep. There is 
only one jxM'bon and that pei'sou liiis.to v\ ork Oecanse they are the oidy 
pei'Spnb who can work. Thcije are cliildren in desi^cmtion, and it is — 
how shall I i>a}— my very coubenative criterion that there are i mil- 
lion kids that fall iii that category, ' ^ ' 

The statQmcnt was made this morning that most American children 
are being cared for at home, you know, .with nice aunts and grand- 
mothers. There are home statiotkb on that and you know them, the re-, 
port on child ^.are arrangeniento o^f w orking motJierb. X want you to 
look at that care. ' - ^ 

Teenage dn)pouti> on drug chargers who.ai:e watching the kids while 
mother ^ocb to work; iutapacitatc^l old people ^ a if^ighbor three |looi*^ 
np-r-"Wili you look' in once in a .while?" That is the family cai'c 
available. ^ , . 

Famil} day care* group uii-y pirej.are the rarest of all-arrangements 
today — the rarest. . * ' * . ' , 

, ^ Gi\cn thcfc^e facts, }ou can have little doubt about my views on the 
bill, Mr. Chairman. Ab I quoted earlier, I regard it as an absolute 
nrce^bit}. It tloes not g<» far enough in being human. It does not go faV 
eno!!gh. . " . 

f undei-btand wh\, We feel \vi' will be— luckv if we can go this 
far, • 

There is little in it with which J would take ibbue, hut I do have some 
. concerns.. - / 

^ Finsl, I unuiMsiand. that are umler ftonic pre^surc to designate 
public .vlujolb as the ftule o[>i .ating agentb uf child care programs. I 
welcome the ijartjcipatlun of .schutdb as bperified in the bilL I ha\e 
serioHb iVbi ivatiun'i abuut Vchools ab tlw sole ppei ating a^rents. 

Vio\v^ed.from a crobb-cultuKil and hibttuical pd^jnn tjve, schools in 
the T'nlteil States aie not, in'juv judgiuent,- well ^sulteil to this task — 
.sc^^ly. The ro^^|ion.^Il>ilIt\ of the .school in uur ci>untry has been^he 
^f<^dung of bubjoct matter, t\pirally with mij)inial iiitiirference from, 
*or iiivolv<»ment with, the child s family, " * ' 

.\i>a result, .m IiocJs may fiuil it difficult, and have found it dilTicult, 
•.to rt (jrient tlieir oiganI/,ational btrncture, theii attituiles, their oharajC- 
teristic inndet^ i>f i>piiati<jn bO as to be sen.sitive and^rcbponsive not 
only to the spiM'ial — a;jd they an* .special— emotional and bQcial needs 
<jf the yer\ \oung, but more Iniptjrtanth, to the meils and rights'^of 
parents to monitor, tcj influence, tujnterfcre in, and fp be ac*t»ve par- 
^ieinants iii the i/ro.crram for their own children. 

Jsimilar cautioub appl\, pi'rhaps with c\m greater force, to profit- 
making agenrie> en^raireil in i hild care. In parti* iilar, the noed for 
• elTicienc^ of operation in\ite> the all-too-cabV and readily justifiable 
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solution of reducing adult-chiUl ratios. Strict controls should be intro: 
duceii, subject tuparciitHLiiiitiiiti\e and enforcement —parental initia- 
tive and enforceuient. 1 would suggest tu jou that parents arci the best 
ones to liold an ulceration to itb contract if this is \\hiil the/ i^aid they 
woulti^novidofor thecliiidren. * 

And 1 Avould suggest that Jiceiibiijg is most important for profit- 
making center's. . . , 

I would like to commend the fiuthoi-s of the act for many things. 
.1 wiU selpct soino that I think the public needs to appreciate: 
^ The sensitivity to the plight of tiipse lamilies,\vlio aire left in a 
highly vulnerable position under the present welfare laws. I refer 
to families with incomei> just above the poverty line who, its a result", 
are ineligible for everything and still need evervthing, and they 
cannot allom it. They- make justenough to live on. 

The definition of cligiMitv undei»the present act in terms ^f the 
/imver living standard budget" detennined. annually by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reprc^euts a much needed, humane reform in our 
welfare practices. 

I want to. commend the committee tor providing freedom of choice 
by admitting that part-time work is working. Up until now a working 
mother had tojbc working full-time, no options. At least we recognize 
the realities that a mother u"tints to work and wantb to be a motlier 
and,therefQre, hasthe right to ]ia\'C both worlds by working part-time. 

X ^\ant to emphasize the needs of the families at greatest riskj and 
I want to make especially salient to \ou that it is not enough to put 
scrviics there. The thing about these families i.-. it is like saying to 
someone who has a broken l^eg, 'Walk to the hospital. Tlry will iix 
you up.'; , ' 

-Wo desperately need what I would call neighborhood research spe- 
cialist, someone^who will come to that family, help it throufrh that 
awful red tape, take it, fight and bang the Uible for their legitimate 
entitlements and right,-> in our societ\. Tlu\\ arc so broken that they 
c«anr^ot do that under their own power now. None of u.-. could. There, 
but for the grace of God. . * 

I yke the i>crmission-for that kind of elcnient in the bill, and ns 
high as Mie regard I have for Phyllis TA'veiistcin's program, in ^ny 
cvalui^tion of those ])Kograms that I did for the Dcj)artinent of IIEW, 
reelected this tJrograin a.s an outstanding one, but it has, in torm^ of 
the national need, d veiy grievous Hmitation. When you look at the 
fnmifie.^ who are able to cooperate in that \cr\ constructive effort, 
they were the least disad\antaged. The;V were not at high risk. They 
were .familie:^ that, >ou know, had been treated reasonably decently. 
^ To Ijc able to cooperate and h,ive a \ isitoi c<;nie into youpliome twice 
a week—one of the major probKnis»that Susjtli Gray (phonetic) en- 
,1'ountered wa.s there were |XM;j>le wiu) could not stand the pain of hav- 
ing someone see their home twice a week. They are "not in Phyllis 
Lcven*>tcin's program. The\ care too much about somcf hing else. 
' .Wei IJet me close. ' . ^ 

I say some things liere about ^he importance of research. I will let 
my own research evidence speak for its necessity. 

T want to sound a final sobering, reaHstic note. Desnite the desperate 
Mtuation confronting million^ of the Xatioivs children and their 
families) the much needed Icgi&lat ion \ou li«ne drafted ultiniatcl> faces 



' thc.btrong likelihood of a liicaiaeiitial veto that the Cjjngrc^s will not 
bo ablo to override. Ar ni i 

Given thisi pioipect, 1 btroii^l} urge the development of lallback 
legiblatiou piuvidin^fiuids foi iaao\atioiij.deinoiistration5 and testnif^ 
of a vai-jet\ of faiiul> biippoit ^}stenii-, including not only diinMcnt 
types of cliild care bei viccb, but aUo meabureb^such as flexible uork. 

. schedukb which would enable piiientb who wibh to do so to care fqr 
their cjiildren in their own Homeb without economic penalty, and^ 

* wherever po^bible such suppoit b>^tcllls should enlist the volunteer 
' offorti> of institutions and HKli\ idnaU in activities designed to enhance 

oppoiliuiity and status for parenthood. , 

In ci)ncliisioii, 1 promised, \Mr. Chairniart, to return to the issue of 
economics and ideology, to :>peak't*) the charge thjit Me cannot .\trord 
the costb of the proposed program, and that oven if wc could, we should 
; refuse to do so lest we become iw welfare state or woi-se, 

Inxeph, I \\onld call to the attention of the committee and of the 
Con«(re5^'the cominitmciit of i>ther iiidufttriali/ed niUioiis of the world 
to diildien and families as contrasted with our own. * - 

The X'nited Statcs'toda}, :Mr. (Iiainuau, is the only indnstnalized 
nation, rapitalibt oi Comnumibt, that does not insure health care for 
' everv familv vv ith\ouiig children. AVe are the only one now. 

Tfie United Stales i^ the onl\ industrialized nation, capitalist or 
communist, that docb not gnaian^teiva luiiiinuim income level for eveiy 
'familr witli young children. We are tl)ie onUvoiie: * - . ^ 

The-rrilted States is the only industrialized nation, capitalist or 
. c(5iumiini?>K thiit haMiot vet cstablibhed a nationwide program of child 
care services for children of working mothei^s. We are tlie onry one. • 

()iir refusal t meet what other niodern nations regard a^ basic 
i human ueressitie.s is hav ing it^ i o&t and appyiirs to be grojuKled in our 
deteniimed rer>ibtaihv to commuiUMii or ijucialism or eiicroachinent on 
our indiviiluall^m. Sut h prim ipled but purblind opposition has drivcii ' 
. us to pa> an avvi»5omi- prit-e through oui fojcigii policy in Vietnam. 

"We must not. foi- simllaf reasons, perpetuate a domestic policy width . 
tiebiiitates the Nation'.^ fainilicfe and thereby endan^ei^s the integrity 
of the nextV<>ntM-ation of Ameriran.s at our 200 anniversary. 

Senator ^ro-NOAiiR. Thank you ven'y much for a splendid statement 
and for the backup papers vvhij li'T^im .sure will be most lielpfid to 
us in our work. ' . - 

t Jfj-s. Ctiisholm:. Thank you very much for your testimony 
Dr.' Bronfonbrcnner. ' ' 

" It is quite api;arent that you arc cognizant of all of tjie factors in a 

• given sltuatlon.'Maii> piM^on.s seem to lx» only cognizant of some of 
them and compai tnu'iikili/c mattui.-. Your p^e^en.tatiog, recognizes the 
over all inclusivene.ssof the factors. v 

- Perhaps \ oi\ can answer this one question T am going to ask on tlio 
> , basis of \oiir cxpri It-m A out here: In spite of all the statistics, in 
^SDite of^^all of the facts, in spite of the recoirnitiou thVt there is a 
change goijiir f,»n^ In ^merlia in terms of the strnctiu'c of the family , 
and manv-ottitude.s. vvhv Is there, itf spite of all pf .f^^ese things, the 
feelinir^that if we implenu'tited such a bill that this bill in fome way 
<- is <roinfr to biiuir about a destruction of fninily life, M'hen m reality 
even before the ir>n»lerM(.utation of this bill, the destruction of family 
life in thiscountiv and tlu- khuls of problems^that are ejxisMng In our 
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J families are statisticiilly cleiuonstrated to. exibt c>lneady? 'Can you 
. answer what is really the basic reason because I clo not understand 
why ccr^iu individuals feel that way when the fact> are presented 
tons? ^ ^ . '• : 

Dr. Broxf>:xbrexxkr. Madain Congrjesswoinan, do }0U have any 
other questions? 
Mrs. Cjusuolm. I just would liicQr - 

Dr. Broxkknhrexnp;!?. I an'ijjot ^;oing to (lodge' your question. 
Ypu arc asking— your quest ion^oljn^ like the propjiet to me — you 
know.it sounds like tlie prophet saying— what is it ?— *'Tlie cockatrices 
«are upon us. Do something. Why" are the people so stiff-necked?" — 
if I may. quote tlic Scripture, because I think the Scripture was 
describiu<*a similar reality situation at that time. 

The answers, of course, are very comple.K. Some of them arc, in a 
peculiar way. to our credit. We are a nation, you know, made up of 
rebels. Most of us came here In all generations, except your own 
pepplc, because wa were rebelling. We did not want— ho holds. The 
flaer of Ma ^sachusetts. you know, ''Do not tread on me.'' And we are 
.still shy of anything that says, "You have got to be responsible," 
because of what we arc-running away f roin. 

That is with us and I think^it is real/and I think we have to learn 
to overcome it. . , . 

A second very important fact— you say the facts are before us, and 
I siiy to you the facts arc known about a relatively yet small portion 
of our population. I, myself, have had the experience of trying to 
describe tliis reality for now 15 years. ^Mien I first described it, I 
* . got ho-rit just was Jiot so. Nobody could see it anywhere. 

It isonlv within t'le last \ear that I wah in u position that I had the 
data that I could bring to people -who were not sort of already in the 
area, and they .^aid. *'IIey, I thought it was just for people I knew 
or people who are low income.'' 

* A colleague of mine in Europe, a distinguished sociologist who 
just ct^mpleted a historical stud\ of what were the factors that led to 
family and children refo»,.n^i the countries of continental EiU'Ope, 
. came up with what to him and to me was a sarprl.sing finding across 
those countries, all of whom are farther along; as \ou know, in these 
areas than we. The most important single fitctor. was new informa- 
tioiji- new information lYiade available so that >sbclal and political 
pi-essurescould be dealt with. • - ^ 

I think we luivo been slow in* dishcminating — we have l)ad the 
uifor.nation. and my profes.sion, bciehcc is at fault because wejiave 
been doing irrere\ant studies of t hiUhvn In laborafm-ie?? — you know, 
having them meet »trangc people in ^strange, ^ituatlons aiid assuming 
that had to do with real life. « ' ^ » 

We at'c now iTcginning to get some of that information. I think 
it will help us nio\e. I think when the ptjple begin to realize the 
massiu' nature of wjiat tlu:v are now seeinir in the Vnci^ — that report 
on vandalism is in schools in tlie. United States. It is.ftot the sclioOls 
of Xe\y York Cit}. It i& upstate, dowjpstate, rural, and everywhere^ 

T think and hope and believe that Ave can move. That is why I 
think the.sc hearings are .so Imp(irtant. e\en though T an. not saying 
^ thiit rhe bill wjll i)ass until after our , second anniversary-r*if you 
under^^tand mv meaning. 
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Senator Moxdalp;. THanl^ joii \ery nnidi. There is probably no 
\aluo in Ainerican life Miowu inure frequently, and T tliink with a 
great deal of validity, than the woik etliic. Teople ought to believe 
in work:, \\ork pro\ide& i.ncDnie; it [>ro\ lile.'% pride ; it j^ruvides goods 
and services that fcocietyneedb. and froni the very beginning in America 
we ha ve4j6on a btronglx woi k-oriented Miciet \ . and .stndiej> ha\ c shown 
that abo\e all it is the'poor \\]u> helle\^' in \\ov\i. They want to .work." 
..Tliey look for jobs, sometiniijt^ fruitlessly, but the\ want work. 

So we .sty to the.-e .>anie people now. ."You have eliildren. You are 
supposed to rare fur theuL You arc Mippo.^ed tu betie\e iiuwoik. and 
go to- work.'' , . . . ' 

And then they >a\%"''\Vliat do. I do with my children T' 

And We t«iy/'" AVelh nudce arrangements for them." 

Xi\s\ they .-^ay. "'All right. ^Ve \\ill work, bi^t since we make. so little 
money, we canijot pa} for pri\ate da> cafe on uur own. Would you 
liav(^.^ome kind of program tllat vsould help us pa> part of the iv>i^ 
^i) we can work, and when wc are thiough working, ha^e MJim'thing 
Jeftn . ' . 

."^olhat ."-eem^ to be the Mtuat u^n toda> . They ar,e wurking w hen they 
can {ind job>. Theli chUdren are MMuewhere. J5ut we lui\ e not piu\ ided 
' anything for the jchildren. 

Now we >ay. "AVell. forget that w^rk Int. Sta\ home and we w'ill 
^end you as uuich money a,-^ \ou would make if \on worked, if we can 
get the bill passed." • ' ' ' 

Xow*. we kno^v we cannot get the bill pas.^ed. The money will not 
be lOming. and. .^6. the\ are tlanincd If thc\ do and the\^ are damned 
if tlun do not. and the kid.> are the loser.-^ and w^ all go back to our 
up|)er middI^ t !a^r> bume^ an^l ''Aien't we wonderful ftecau.-e wc 
believe in a strong family." 

^feanwhile. the .^tatir>tic.-^ show thai the i'annly ba>-5 deteriorated, the 
number of single-parent hpmc.*^ li^ng. (Iil nmnber of broken homes 
and di\orte.s is increa.MUg. and the picftsures upon tho;;e fainilies are 
breaking them down and leading to the kinds oi institutions de.H ilbed 
\ery adetiuately In the New Yofk Time:? here a couple of weeks'ago. 
.*>o it seems to n»e, ia falincijs to those people, we should bave^one 
of three an.^wers . One. w e ai e going to give you a decent place for your 
children wlule^ou wuik. oi we aie going twnmke it j^oi^sible for \ on to 
stay home and be a full-tiuie parent ami still ha\e a niininnnu decent 
life, and we estinmte that that would lost tjuntething like,$b> billion 
this vear. which on top of a .S(]r> bidi n deficit is kind oj Interesting, 
but. in any even!, that is what we will do. oi seuil them a jue^sige. '^^J'e 

e not going to help \ on. You are on your own. Good'hick." ^ " 

I)v. Bkoxkknhkenxwc. "Do your ow-n thing." as w6 .say. 

Scnat^u' MoxDALE. And thohe are the alternati\ cs I .>et\ I do notlinoAv 
what ebe,to do. ' « . ' 

So we are gtnng to perse\ere w ith this le«rIsl^tion. We think these 
criticisms are \aluabk'. I think we hau» a stronger l/Ill Ijecau^e we 
ha\e had critics In here attacking us, and f think souic of their criti- 
cisms have I'cen, v'aji»b and I hope it Is a strongei . juoi e uiidcrstandable 
pi<<ce ofsjegislation. 

One final pQint: I would like. Dr. Bronfcnbrenner. if you wOtdd 
spell out {rlittTe bit what this alternati\e interim program you have 
referred to might involve. If \ou could get a chance, w rite us a letter 
oi- something on that, 
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A nd finally I want to thank both of you for your most loyal, helpful 
efforts on behalf of the subcommittee. Once again your cooperation 
has been extraordinary. "VVc are grateful and we hope we can justity 

^^A^Xis point I order printed all statements of those who could'iiot 
attend and other pertinent material siib.nitted for the iceovd. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Bronfeivbiemier and other material 
supplied follows:] 
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Wbo Cares for A»srlca*%; CbiMrqa? 
T«s-. cjiit*/ before a Joint lio.'.t ^jyvic* ^^ax±n% on. * 
/ the C>**ld ravi.Faaily Service- Ac?: of 1975^ ^ * 

Urle Brcnfecbvc jic/ 
Ccmell UniL\*erjity 

, Mir. Ch&l*L-fn.. In ittcpaxation for tii.U Jisr»ton, I rcvieved,.:^ 

•pr^^ious tC'iCir.ony ^o Cca^ressionAl^hc^rl'-C'^ th^3 sajsa aubj*^ct. 

Tfii ecatemevits go biick' over a decade, and thoy do net ta«kc pleasant 

reading* X sound liFe ;c broken record iibo^r broken f»a<lle8 and 

brckcn chlXdr^u. - > * . 

• ^ f ' 

But there 1« an lopo-LAnt difference. For cxanple, in 1969, 

In testifying before th&- House (^os^lttec on Educatloo and Labor, X 

bfi^.an by tryXng^^o explain thfc difflculi^ podicion In whlchf I then ^ 

fo^nd aiyaclf as a tfcljofui?;:., "Supporje," X ::ai<^., "that j'ou wer^.M" 

28<C(/ucs2r at-udyj^t*:^ ^iie. scXisr •yc ^xd, as you examined your own 

obrci'vation*" «»i«fi .those of your collcagr-.i *3 ' you began KO sec sa-ie 

^ 5 

cr. ar Indtcatlou that tha ao^cr systen^^ * falling f:part." My prc- 
dlca^'enl wa3 hou to c/)aw'e>- to non-«clcr,Ii*>i t '-he x^iallty and gravity 
of the phenozy/na X wat;' obj*crvlc|;t - ^ 

Mr. ChalnaAn, today X 'no longer hav^ that probloa . The (l^stuvblng 
si|.7UJ tha<;, £>^ix yta^t ai^o, ^.ould' only be detected by i^n at rononer 
locking through a t^U;ccope, nou seen by thu xkaktd eye. X an 
bulJilttlog with ny tctt^voay a&t«;ilal I i^vcparod e» a awber ofc the 
Coialttee on Child Devclopto^ at of the K^':Acnal Acadco^ of Sentences. * 
(Ejhlblt'rt) Tie roport docicaentn g-i:aph?.'5«iUy., oo that all can oce> 

^H,ld lu Waahlngton, D.C*, Dlrkscn Sca^^c Office Building, June 19, 1975* 
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'the ctlangts, tl.ai h.-^fi Uk^n pUre over Uie pflit fuarj.ei J tjinturyT for 
i^jtf^ fr<Q.U.>fl r.n'f tbeir cbil<lf<n,'nalnly aa^j ao.-t rat^idly^inc« 
yi96^{ rhtte Md tw/wr ^e.vc«tfeu graphs lyen vxiv^ ittpoVroBt tb^B.. . ^ ^.Qy.-^^^ 

Che *b«tjv jcAie or fall that <*«ch *l»ow« Indlvldially /ajthe plrtore 
■ ib3t eaergea when on* put^» thca »n togethert-" The pa> ^ern !<* uwaii- ^ 
tAk«We-*"'t4t c?^"5^ve you uoae of the hlghlf^Htf . j v 
Aj& »aay nor*' i]oU?ars have gone co v^ch (no^ ov*>r/hftlf of rho»e 
with sc-hool'«gfr.ch<idren, -.•'^^-ihifd with chlldrei) un^er tU, «iid 30Z 
via mfaota unde. three, ^iwo-thUds ol all rhoAC mothers are working 
£jll-rlDr«V Che nwaber of Adult« left lu tht hocc who alghr care for ^ 
the ?hild hail been dccreasicg losa attlooal »^t(i'^&^e of two. Chf^^\ 
anjoui rbe dapartlP^ jtdulc^ haft been otf^of rht pnrenr^, uaually the ^ * ^ 
/fatl'>£»*»o th*t CodJy one out of ^iwy h^x^ chlldi^n under eighteen in , 

■ , ' / ' 

^iogle-parent fi^uUy. Thi« ia' ofrtib -a twporaxy atate, v t 

f ^ * . . - / ♦ 



' WOQteQk 



aiac3> on e »>i* > . - . ^ 

/ la t-jbjirjJuM Viy lovci' chr rate.or v*Uofc- iuVflnUleBj <r.vo5vIng 

chlHron, an<? Uil* i|ifle-«nt (al^i.ia bPt»i *ar .>3(»H8 ^ve;- tine. A ' 
fijgolftcaDr fOvpo.MM In fhc. gro-^rh of Vif »o-pai '^•ut fanJlles haa'been 
a ah-^rJce .Crt'^ DU5.ib<?f unwed iaolh^r^; nore ycuug wokco ere 
postjcntni' rl W>>*<^ria£c, but ^oa%' or\.»leo nre bavlng rhfld tcn 



nevf thelfSH- 

.VI J of \)Xit9v ch^tnge^ Jire occucring :&or<^\vii\^^*nf iaS^-Jh^^Xi^tr 
faciiWeff with younger Wiiidren, oiid <-j*rn*. wlrh^the degre> of econooJc 
d<'i»llv>3r^.^u i?i>d a«ban{.jitfo-^, r/»a^h1n,, tl'^i^^r K^-fJmca enon|; low 

irco'i*- faailirs Uvipg In the ce»^ral cor^/)f oui^ largeai rltiei*, 
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^or sxMiplc, facmg twilllss with childr«a under IS ^^uid lnco«M. under 
^$4000 («ajd.cl^«« CQgCsia 6^11ion' chlldr«a» claoct «^t«iCh*of the 
MtiooAl C0C«I),'ch« proporcloo of clnglc pcr«hcc ro«« ov«c th» p««t 
•Ix yMTS trott .42Z In to (7r ln'l974« In c«nCr«X citiM, Cb« 
' rsce of fanily disruption fot this iow incdM group vm ;iiub«CanclAXIy 



higlicr« over 802, for Vbit«« m m11 as Black*. 



-0 



tim jU«C fact t^praaantia a concreCa Inattnca of an laportant 

. ' " «» •* 

gaoaral' finding. Although lavala of labor forca participation, 

' " . t 

alngUoparantbood,^ and otbar ralatad vari^blaa ara aubatantlally , 
hlghar for Blacka than for Wbltaa, tboaa fa«lliaa .raa^fdlng In aiallar 
•con<Mlc and^aoflfl aattinga abow aijallar ra'taa .of changa.^ «Tba 
critical factor, tbcrafora, ia not raca,.but ^tba conditiona undar 
which Cha faiaiy iivaa. / 

Aanng thaaa^conditionr^ lov^incona, aapaclalX^unaKplojrBant, 
ap'paara thsi aoat powarful forca.in btc^klng up faMlliaa; aapaclally 
youngar couplaaTvitb youngar chlldran. Thla fact baa an obvloua ' ^ 
iBpllcatian, Mr. Chainaan, for praaaot ecoaoKlc and aan^owar policlaa. 
So long aa tlsay raaaln In affact.^M can ^ticlpate, aa one conaa-* 
qiMnr:a, arar higher nunbara of yoiing children vlth only one parent, 

ainoat al«a/» a moih^Xt who wuet flao be the braadirlnner. 

^\ 1 

' But 'Srinner" la hardly tbe ajpproprlate tara. There ia no Mora 

I • " - " » 

reveiillng., no-.Aora objective ^ea^ura oi our national iiidiffarenca to 

\ ' 

child^ 9<^to thoee reapoaaibla^for-th^ir''cara"than,.^hia: according 

^^tiooal Bureau of Labor 
Statiatiee;s tbe we^lian lnco«e, fjir^the United Stet#a mm a vbole, of 



%^ the aoet .recent f igurea rapor tMd-kr^ the^ 
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jXX alji$Ift-^«r«aC4flicb«ra-vith childrfra under six, l&co«* irom tU. 
woncem 'SjiclMdSmt V4if«s, v^an pAyMntt, aed regular coatrlbutloofl 
fco« ralatlvAtf or oUmut vt»osm not llvlOf In ^tle,hou«•bbld, vm # 
1— tto $3<Q(X . IcoBOvlc ^prlvtttloQ/ It avim mov mtrmm for ^ 
•lDgl«-^r«AC^th«rt uad«r tb« «t« of 25. Such • BOtlMr, vbca «X1 * 
IMT ckli^M wnrt •wall <e.g^ uttl«r.() hiul-to makm do vlth V Mdi«a 
iacoM f^f only $2700. Tat tbara irara aora than; 1.5 alllioo aothara 
In. thla aga trou{>|kad-tbay cooatltutad ooa^^thlrd of all /aaala-haadad 
taiilliaa vlth children^ uodtr alJUc.,^,^'vl3^o^ coatraat, tha aadlan. , 
incoM for -tha ta^Jr^roportlon (laaa chan;lZ) of fathar-kaadad 



^ingla-MpatfTfaMlllaa with praachool childrao wija $9500. 

la „ important to racognlsa, Hr. CbalnMUi |tbat iha tranda-l\ 
hav/ baaa daacrlblng ara not llaltad to lev Inconi faMillaa. Thay 
p}y to all atrata of tha aoclaty. Klddla claaa ^inillaa, In cltiaa, 
•urbMt and oo^rbaa ar«aa, ara changing In alallar wtya.^ For 

tana of auch charactarlatf ^a aa^tba proportion 6f>vorklng 




fof adult* in tha boo^. alngla-parent fanlllaa, or 
childran b/xMput of jradlock, tha «lddla claaa faiU^ly of today In^ 
c^aaaingly rifir^lea tb« 16v IncoM fasUy of tha ajftly l960'a. 

11iaaa» Chan, ara tba cbangaa that have baan^taMng placa ln tha 
«tructura *an4 atatua of tha Avarlcan fasdly ovar ftba.paat quartar 
can^ury. Wa ara nov ready "Yor tba nait quaatlon: Sc^what? Or, to 
ba a bit itoie for»al and azplldt, vfaat do ^rbaae ^iagaa aaan for 
tha ;/all-j^liig and growth of children? What doaa It Man for tha 
young that nore and »ora aotharB, aapaclally iwtbara of praacboolara 
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BtomimmkztiamT S.'' 
mi lafamu, •r«' goUg tb work, tt* Majority of thm fuIl«'tiM? What 
4iM« it MU'that, — th«M »otb«rt 1mv« for «ork» th«r«.ar« also 
f«w«r adttlu. in the fimilf vbo migbt look «ft«r tb* child » APd th«t» 
«BMt^ miuXf vbo «r« l*«vlns tb« 1km » tb« principal dapartar ia o«a 
or tba athar paraat^ uaually tha fatbar? 

Far^sicalty» tha aoat tailing anaver to tba foragolng qaaatiou 
ia yat aaothar quaation: Wlio caraa for Anarica'a childrap? Who caraat 

Ac prcaent, aa tha aaa^Mra of thia Coaaittaa knov all too vail, 
aubitituta cara for childrao of whatavar fona-rbs it nuraary achoola, 
gnmp oay cara, fai^y day cara, or Juat a body-to babyalt — falla ao 
far abort of tba oaad that it can be aaajtArad in Hlllioaa of chlldraa 
uadar tba aga of alx, not to antion tba Hllliona wra of achool-aga ' 
ya^$aura> ao-tallad '*latch-kay** cbildrao, vbo cona hoaa to a^>ty 
hauaaa, aad vbo contribute far out of proportion to tha raoka of pupila 
With acadMlc'aod b^vior problw^ vbo azparlaoca difficultiaa in 
laarulng to raad, and vbo ara dropouta, drug uaara, or Juvanila 
dalixkquaota. 

luc.va' ara getting ahead of our atory. Wa hava aaaa vfaat baa -~ 

baen'bappaninf' to iaerica'a faAillaa. UnfortuoaCaly, atatietice et 

» 

a national level on the etete of tba child are neither ea doMprehaoalva 
aor^i^ accurate^ but the evaileble data do ravaal a coaaiatant pattern. 
Conoddtaft^ aad cona'latant vith changaa in atructura and.poaition of 
the f flaily ere changea in Indlcea reflecting the vall-'baing end' develop- 
MDt of cbildran. Toungatara growing up in lov IncoM faadliaa arc 
et eapacialiy high rlak of daMge phyeicetly. Intellectually, 
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tro«f«Qbrena«r 6. 
•MtlooAlly, wd coc Icily. Th«r« U also «viJ«ac« of chukt* over 
tla»: ^cUniot l«v«l« of •cAUcnlc p«rfonMjic«» ,Md rl<Us r«t«k' of 
cbiU hoKictde» suicide* drug um, and JuveoiI« dclloqiMiicy. 

Th« prcMoc« of cQocurrwt Mcular tfcodc doM not, of course', 
prov« c«u«« sad cf fact I but to dl«r«t«rd th« nrid«oc« i« to risk 
^ MMolM^huMh «iid ccoooiac co«t«. COMidcr • clKllAr pcttcni of 

rMurcb f i ndings <ir«d in tb« rsport I hsvs cubftlctad with ay 

o 

•r«iiti»oor: tfXthla th€ city-of-Msv Tork, cU r«t«^ of lAfsat-xortsUtr 
axkd prsMturitr differ drsMticellr fron oo« beelth district to tbs 
Dsoct, and very dlrsctly vit^Ttbs niabsr of heslth psrsoimcl asu^^ « 
aanricas availabla to faallias living in.aach diatrict. It Is bardly 
Mcaasary to vait upon sciaatific dsMmscratim of tba exact causal 
coahactioos in order to Justify the oaed^for aad design a corrective 
program. 

TheeaiM consideretxoa epplids to the data T 'h&ve*preeented todey 
Is relecion to the bill you now have before you. As responsible 
ostiooaX JLeadf re you have properly recognised the necessity to develop 
e cure before the dieeaee becomes an epldenlc. Z have read the bill 
with mixed reactions of praiss and paln*-*pralssi because vlth e 
phyeician'e care sod visdoa* you have prescribed exactly the right 
Mdicinea to cure this great national Affliction— pain, because I fear 
that once again, other priori tiee vlll prevell. There will be those 
who vlll say thst the Mdicine coets too much, th;St; ve canaoj: 'afford 
it, and that even if w« could, we ebouldo'c let the petient have it_ 
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'Vrovlding tmily and child car* Mrric«« «c ttctlocul e9tp«nM» ao cha 

arguMBt runa> vllX inavltakly talca vm dom the road of craai^lag. 

aodallaM to cruahlag camuaim, and tba <ad*o£ our f rtadowi . Aa ooa 

^vko baa bad flrat axpariaaca vitb tba ao-^callad aocialiat dcMocraciaa» 

and la not ajiactly aatbualaatlc ^abaot tbat* X abould^llka to raapond 

to thla crltlcias In dua couraa. 

-^'But-f irat .*I<vlah to addraaa a aora reapocalbla challcaga, daa 

that atr laaat doaa not dodga tha. laaua before ua: tba fats of tba 

Sati/>a'a children and their faalllaa. There are profaaalooala ^ 

elncaraXy ballaiva* and ao*e of tbca have tea df lad before- you, that 

the citre you have preicrlbad ^ vovim than tba dlaaaae, that provldlM 

'Child care and och^r tervlcaa for working aorhare and faMlllaa under 

aavare.ecoopMlc or aoclal •treaa li actually djeatructlve to.faalllaa 

and children. Specifically, auch mmtivm vlll only furthar waakaa 

the ■other-child relatlonahip, and thereby three ten tha child* a 

enotloaal aecurlty and- eubaequant perfonallty developamt. Thla le a 

queatlon that narlta, and baa- received, aeriou* conalderatlon. In 

connect Ion vlth the work of tha MAS CoMlttee nent loved prevloualy, 

'I waa aakad co review the available research evidence on the ef facte 

of the child *ii developnent of dlflerent typea of cafe, in particular 

bo^e care vereua aubptitute care In croup or faally aettlngi. I an 

aubnlttlnf< with ay teatlnony a prellislnaty draft of tba reaulta of 

thla Inquiry (Exhibit The main polhte nay.^ einnarlse^ ac followi: 

Wall^dealtned. conparatlve* atudlee of tha effacte of different 

\ 

typaa of' care are aa yet few In nunber (there were only about -a dbxen 
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tpMt mt tim itipolateii^aclwitiflc crit«ri4), amd are llaltai to thm 
first yum of Xl£«. Il«v«rthil«*i, xhrnsm 1» MKHith c«l«t«»cy la 
Um rMuItv to imrr«ntbt«it4tlir» tdaeluaira* 1» thr«« arm: cognltlvi 
f»ctio«, «tlooal d«v»loiiiM«t, «ad •ocUl Whavlor. Tha fl^ilnM 
glv* growd for rMSMiraoes «ii som cimcarn. 

1. In tb« i»fU»ctual_ spiMra, •tuilM to (Uta coiwUtditly 
faiUa to abov any dlf farancaa In parfonuKa bacwaaa chlUran ralaad 

tbair^ova parent* at horn varsua younsatara azpoaad. to fuU- or^ 
.part-tlJia aubatituta cara for axtandad parloda altbar In group aattlnga 
or fanliy day cara ha m». 

2. Coqcarn about poaalble harmful eooaaquaoeaa of aubatltuta care 
for the child'a. ^tional davalop»aot aroae originally out of tbe *«rk 

♦of lovlby, Splt«, aa^ othera docuMOtlM aavara paycbo^oglcal daflcleacl 
Md^behavlor probUM «Mng.aiildren brought up la Inatltutlana. It la 
nov ganaraiy racognlead, however, that auch debaitatlng ef facta, 
ifhlla re<-a aoougb'; coma about only whan pbyaical and aoclal deprivation 
•have occurred to aa extreM degree over an extanded' period of clae. 
Uesca the nuMroua atudlee on tha cffecta of early daprlvatiou on 0 , 
dcvelopMUt ot anljul.and biMan young do not *PP^r ^ af facta of- 
aubeticute care when It la provided, aa It la In tha aajorlty ot caaea. 
In a atijnilatlng phyalcal envlrowaent by experienced caratakera, and 
Involvaa, only a tMporary aaperetlon from the notber. Hore recent 
etudlea epfcincally addreaaed.to the Impact of home veraua day cara on' 

^for a comprehenaive ravlaw of the aubatantial^body of reaearch beerlng 
on t^U laaue, ae« Mevton, G. and Levlne, S., tarlv aipxaence and. 
tehtvlor. Gprlo*gfleld, 111.: Charlea C. Thoaaa, 1H«, eap^slally tha 
final Imtegretlve cbapt4r by iroefeobreamar. 
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tat timtm imm cmM t* M •mU 1b jMplMa, ataort-Uvad^ ^ 
iAMtf !• cm» piiMl agM or 4lM4vaatagM Attrib^takU to owm 
•r tin •tter MCtiat* 0* ^ OM.lMftA* Umts U coMUMt avl- 
^4iM« tkftC dilUM vith p r wl <— day cara «Bf«rlMC« adjust mmtm 

fttiekly td a«v trovp altuatlOM «»t«lliJls MrcrmtlM.frM tk* 

9 ' ' ' * 

tat thaM aCfactft m otawviaU oaly os ttab first dtcy, wmd 

•St ttarssftsr. On tte octar hmi, chiI4r«i sxpos«l to, fuU-4sy 

group csr«» €»pszod to hOHr-rswrcd controls* showW grsstsr sBOtlousl 

distress' Xsf t aioM by tta vottar vltb m adult strangar 

Is a* mm In a.unliraralty laborBtoxy. Ita' artlflelallty 

af tkls ■EfsrlrtT. bowavsr, tsgatbar vlth tta fact thf^ ata^rvatloM 

^wara Mda oaly for a faw'vlnutaa, ralsaa doukts ataut tta gaMralls- . 

aklUtXH^ ^ta.flAdlags, aMi» la particular, about tta orlglsal lar- 

^tl^tor'a dala ttat tta rasult^'dawmstrdta **4uaUt*tlta dl*- 

turtaucaa im tta aothar-cbUd r«lanLoMhip io Uf cara «Mldra«." 

NoraoWr, ottar rasaarch ravaalA^^Cbat dsy care chlldxan do exhibit 

atruog Mtanal attscbMa&ta» Md ttat». In addition to tta aottar, 

**a caratAtar becoaaa a algaiflcsat attactawt flgusa for tta 

lafafit.ls day, csra as early as tta ^Irat yasr of Ufa.** Som caution 

is ladlcatad, taveret, ataut aaiposura of ,chlldr«n» aapeclsUy infanta 

«idar«> three yeara of agt^ toaxrandadall-dar group c*re la .tta abaeace 

of suf flcltat peraoqnal to penlt "a relatively high degree of 

continuity. Mid atahUlty'* In tta auff nantara wta^ caie far each child. 
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ftromf«Rbr«aa«r ' * ^ ' ^ ^ 

3. The MOat clc«r tsd coiuilaecoC difference* betwey bow e -r— red 

ehildren end tbvae expo«ed to group der care appeer in the aphere of 

eociel behevior. Tounf stare reltfed In group cere interect More vtcb 

cbaic peem, are aoMwbac leoe retpooaive to eduXt dleciplliie* mmk 

exhibit aore aggreaaloo, botb toverd otber cbildrea end tOMrd edulte. . 

Ibe evidence *auggeate» however, thet euch beheviora ere aot the 

iaeviteble products of ell foraa of group care, but are apedfic to c 

Aaaricen dex cere, iiblch tends to give priority and power to- the peer 

group, aaf 'ellova grceter freedo* for eggrcaeion. 

rinellr, it ahould be espheej^eed that elXof the f oi^going dlf- 

farencee, where tbcy occurred, diatlngulehed not between child* rearing 

hy QWOL perente veraue aobstitute ceratekere* but between children ^ 

reared in group veraue hone aattinge, the lett'tr including faMlly dey 

cere ee Wi%Ll ea bone cere hj coe'e'^own perente., 

But vfaa fever the differ encee aey be, end wherever they occur, they 

ere not the liieue confronting lMerice*e fanlliee. The principel . 

dileiMA Lhit perente face in not the choice of whether to enroll the 

child in group csre, erraxige for f«ally dey care, or keep hia or her 

et boM, but the aeceeeity to find eoee fore of eubetitute cere in e 

reality eituetion in vhlch Teletively few rcepurcee ere .eyelleble. 

third docueent eubeitccd to the Comittae (Exhibit C) cootelne- figuree 

oe the nunber of children in the United StetM in fealllee of low or 

•ho 

«^rgfw>ji incope, whoee no there work, or^live in elnglerperent h o w e e. 
Theee ere the children et greeteet riok. ^ere ere 4 million of then 
under jtbe ege ot elx, plus another 1 1/2 nil lion letch-key children oi 
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Brdiif«iikr«a«r .11. 

' acbool 4I««, vbo comm homt wry d4y to an «ipty ttoiui*. Th* mm 

^ 6mewmmt also giaBarlMs tb* lAtMt fltvrM-«Yallabl« on «xl«tlas 
faeiUtlMi for dmy car* of all C7]M«» both public «ad prlvaca. A« 
ymt k»ov» tba aiaibcr .of plaeaa In llcaoaad or approirad aattiaca^la 
only about a hIIXI^, and «oat of tbaaa ara occuplaiTbr cblldreq 

,^ frem intact* alddla cXaaa faalliaa. In contraat, cbildran at Mghaat 
rlak, UM tha Majority of chlldran racelvlng aubatltuta care, sra 
not to ba f ouDd in tbaaa llcanaad facilltlaa. A.natlonal aurveyt 
conductad^n 1965, of "Child cara arraogaienta of vorkins aothara 
In tba UsS." raVaalad that 46Z pf chlldran, undar 14 corarad by tba 
aurvay vara 'carad for la thalr ovn hoawa while tha ftothar votkad. 

^Of thaaa, or aora than half "a mHUod, vara carad for by anotbar 
child uadar "OC all chlldran of working aotbara, 13Z> or 1.6 
tailllAn, vara carad for by" tba aotbaV at tba placa of work. Cara 
ootalda.tha child *a own ham* accountad for only lOZ of tha chlldran 
of working sQthara. Thla I'OZ conalatad of 7Z in faadly day cara and 

'3Z in (roup care, the "raraat of all arraucenent." 

Glvan-cha facta I have praaantadj,^ Hr« Chalman, you can'haTe 
llttla doubt about ny views on tha bill which you are nov conaldarlnt. 
I regard it ea an ebaoluta oaceaalty. there la llttla^in It wl&b ^ 
which I .twould itaka laaue, but- X' do have aotM coac^na. 

1. Firat, 1 undetrstand that you are vnder aoua praaaurc to 
daalgoata public achoola aa tha aola. operating agente.of child care 

.progf'aBM,, ViauM fro«,a croaa- cultural and hiatorical perapactlve, 
achoola in tha United Statea are not well aultad for thia taak. Tba 
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WrimftakTmumr 12. 
rMpoMibUicy of thm AcbooX la our couatry hM h*m thm CMchlns 
of Mkj«ct Mtt<r, typlcAlly wltii jlif— 1 lnt*cfw«ictt froK or ^ 
isvolvwMt vitb the cUUd*t ttmLXf. As a result, schooU My find « 
it difficult to rMriwt tbtlr ortaaixAtJLcoal ttmcturc md 
duuractaristic aodM of operstlom^ so m to U» Mositlvs and TM^oar 
•i^ aot o«lT to tha aaaclal OK^tloaaliand aoelal naada^of tha vary * 
.youDS» ^t parhasa avaa apsa vUpo^aatly, to tha naarla aad 
.farwU to BDoitor, lii£lucnca,^£id partidpata la tba progtaM* 

2. SlMlIar cautloaa apply, parhapa vlth araa graaur forca, to 
profit aakiag' aganeiaa «nt«f«d la child cara. In- particular » tha 
naad for affleiancy of oparatloa Inrltaa tba all-too-eaay aad raadlly 
juatif labia aolutioa of raduclng adult-child ratloa. Strict concrola 
ahould'ba latroduced, aubjact to paraatal Initiativa and aaforcaaaat^ 
to prohibit thaaa aod othar foiM of abuca. ^ 

3. 'I would ^llka to Linml tba author* of the Act for thclz 
aanaltlvity- to -the- plight of thoaa fMiliea vho afa iaf t la a highly 
vuloarabla' poaltloo uadar our currant valf ara lavs . I raf ar to 
fsalliaa vlth iocowa juat* above tha povarty lina vho; aa a rasult, 
ara laallgibla for oaadad haaltb, child' cara and othar aarricaa, but 
wbosa aanili^ ara not auf flclaot to aaabla thaa to purchaaa thaaa 
sarvleaa la tha opan asrkat. Tba dafinitlon o^^lglbillty undar tha 
praaaat Act la tarM of ths "lowar living ataodard budget" datar«iA#4 
annually by tha Bureau of Labor Statlatlcn rapra^anta a aucb oaadad, 
hiawna rafoim in our velfara prac'tlcaa. 
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4. X htiffk tbmt mf ttatlMqr ha* provided • eoncraU dMOostrft^ 
tin •£ tte cxXtUkX miid for MMrelr4«t«-'for «ij YsXli ■■■ m—i^ . . 
•f' tte nM<a of chlldM mmd fmOlM, Md.for (UC«nliilM tSMJIl^ 
•itmctim aftboda for aMCl&s tboM Moda, ' Xa tlOa c a«ai c tibi*v"l 
M iiH Ua ikMthora of tb« kUI .far atlpoUtlag fa Tlcla XXX tkm 
mtkotiMMtitm of raBaarth and; liawwtt ration projacta, but X urt* thAt, 
aa la ebtf yrov^loii for othar aaaaatial apaclaX actlvlclaa tiadar tha 
> Act, a apaciflad.proportloojDf tba total alioc^t^d funda ba aafmartail 
ypaciflcally aad aolaly ^^or auch raaaarch actlvltiaa, nurtbar^X 
aouXd i% ■HiUiaUa Xhm bacaaalty aspXicltXTl to niXa out fiadlag of - 
what X hara la prarloua taatiaooy charactarisad aa '^*brand naM raaaarch" 

la vhlcb '*packafad profraaM^S daralopad \y diffarant orgaalaatlona , ara 

\ 

fittad agalaat aach otJkr la ap-call*d eValuatloo atudlaa daaifoad^to 
dat^raina vhlch packaca la "baat." Apart fro* the abuaaa to vhlcb 
tma atratagy la -partlculariy TulaarabXa, It auffara froa a 'ouelaX 
adaatlf Ic fXav; njaaly, it la IjifbaalbXa to Identify vhlcb aapacta of 
a protran ara raafonalbla for ita achlavanta or Ica falXuraa« 

ttjf floaX coDcam aotioda a aobarlng but reallatlc nota, Daaplta 
tha daap«raea altuatloo eottfrootlng nilltoaa of our iCation^a chlldr«i 

and tbair faBlllaa> tba wich naadad J.aslaXatloa you bava drafted 

' * ^ ^ • 
ultlaateXy facea the atront likelihood of. e Prealdaatlal veto that tba ^ 

Coa^raaa will oot be able to override. Given thia proapcct, X atrootly 

urse the developneot of fallback latialacioo provldlns funda for 

ianovatlon, dnooatration, and taatiag ot a variety of fanlly aupport 

ayataa«» Indudint not only diffarant typea of child care aervicea, 
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fmmxm Who to 4« so to^G«r« ftf tlMlr e^Llirdi'ia tholr^owi . ^ : 
hoMO, Vhoronw pMsiblo* oucli m^port iTot^M oteuU Mliot tkm ^ 
wl»CMr af f orio of Intt^tatioM' ^ ladlTtduAU*. la acCi^tlM 
^■■If od to —k^iro ofportuBlty and atatuo for paxoitbooi la oriar 
to oy coT i f and aaalat aot oiily paranta tet all Mabara of our 
aoeiaty ia tba asdtlag aa4 gratifTiag advaatura of eraatiag coapataat 

aa4 coayaaaloaata niaiin' baiaM« i, « . 

^ " * ' •« 

la ooaplualan*. I •prflafaad to raturn to tha laaua. if arnay t ra 

aa4'ldaolagsr» 'tO'apaak to.jtha chttia tlut we cannbt afford- tka ooata * 

of tha profoaad prosraa» aad that avoa if wa ooold^ «a abould .rafuaa 

to do ao laat wa baooaa a valfar^ stata or hodm. Ia raply I uaald 

call to tka attantloo of tha Coograaa aad tba Adalaiatratloa tha ^ 

1 1— Oawit of tha* athac laduatrlallsad natlona of tha world to chUdraa • 

M tmilijm aa eoatraatad vlth oar ovn; , ^ 

1. Tha Ualtad Stataa ia no^ tba only ioduatriallsad aatioa, ^ 
capitaliat or gaiaJit, that doaa vot inaura haalth cara for arary 

faaiiy with'yMor childraa. 

2. Tba Otoitad Stataa ia tha only indoAtrialUad sat ion » *capitallat 
or ooamaiat, that doaa do t (uaraotaa a, ainlan i a caa a laval for avary 
f'aaily vlth youas childcao. , ^ ^ ' 

3. Tha QUtad ^tataa ia tha oaly Iju^iatr^aliaad natioa. capitaliat^ 
air iraiialir . that hia not yat aatabllahad a aatiooidda profraa^af 
ch^ cara aanricaa for chiXdraa of aorkias aothara. 

9iir,rafuaal to aaat what othar aodara aatiooa ragard aa baa'ic 
hiaMa aacaaaitiaa appaara to W yrouodad ia our datanlaad raaiataafea 
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to uimh"'- •r g^da lf^ im maf fm. Such priacif Ui p«Mla4 
policy Im irut tai,. V« mt Mt^ f«r »iAiUr mmow, HryMsM • 
ra tte UtWritj tha Mxt gtMratloa of JmsIcjm* 
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th^* co^lc if apt^^oach-d throi/.h a.i i^rvil/tt^ oi chir;- c»v*p ch* past aaar^cr 
' " • f :>-.:<«:^.; ,^c^^ c r>Ji»ibU4..rf0T Che care aad ' 

u wRt Uc Ji.tioa's chUifca-*tht /^erlcan f.ialXy.' The r.sntral trend 
??v*»a35 P2:t>3rv .3xv^ Ir.^ij^eittcUo.i and isolation the iotvily i.i'ics child rearjiRjK 
roK-. A» i:t.^>s rorc> cother.. ha/^ nov^ to uock (r.t^ over hjiXf of thosa with school- 
a5» ctaiice.i, .onc-thir4 with children S;nd(>c sl^, and 3QX uizh infants under tlir**- 
twtbird:* of all tho»« nothecs «r« vorklnj fuU-tiae), the nuabtr of adiilcs l«ft* 
In Ch* ^6=4 who clshC care for tha chUd haa be« decreasing to a natiowl avtrasa 
of tva. Chittf aaions th^ deparcins adults haw been one of the parelxcs, Miually 
the fccher, so that cod^y one out of every, six chUdren under eishteea i» llvlne 
in a si^slo-par«nc fa.-sily. This Is often not a teoparacy staca, since on a 
natiorj.! sca^*, the rcaarricge rat«^ especially for uoa^a. Is subs»tancitlly low<r 
tha-a th^ r^tc qf divorce in faallies involving chUdrcn, and this differential 
ha', l-^-^x incrca^in^ over tin%*. K slanificaac corponeat in the growth of sinxle- 
^rtt f^'ilies has b^jfu a i6ha?p rise in tha runber.pf wnued coth^rs' core younz 
uc--, ar.- postrr^'^ln- thv- aj^c* oC i^-^l^rU^*;. but ^f then ar^ havios chUdrcc 

AU of chiP^;*'^ ."tc tK^urrif^,: r.^r.- i^'pi'SSy yo.»f»a»'r f-f^UUs with 

>P^rr.*r rJul.4r..., ,^'.4 in;r.-.- wUh Ch? v-^to.-a<: cJc/rl .-atioj, an:* V.r,.,f. | 

• r^". t^' fi*il; of rh-* eatly JlWy'-J, - 

. ^ " ' ' * * — '-^ * 1*'^*>^,^N tr.( a*u ij»r t*,lt, «hai^* ^ 

. • . . i'^ ..1 I - , t: -Kjr-, * i f i V'/-', iMit cj^-titt ,r.'i ii.-df-r 



* «»f * *f»}/v'tlv*A ; ^ --tittA U-iw -^ *if PoJtitfiva, /wrcican M^ociatior. f£?r the 

SvCiAty £wr l^^ . in CtaiA % U'i '»(?ht * It-ltsVil^.^ tUii^u jVi for prt'-f**'* ^ 

tOlt'^-^ 'I th* t .! . r^-^Lr>\ Ct^ot c£ tti*« .Wricin TMU* »,?i«H4^4l Society 4!>iJl 
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Co^»c6-^tA.^^ .^^vi-consUt..- • «... ciM^i--, ttx c-tu ztv , r.?^ position of t« -> 
Y9s^ "^cVriv wHoi i« i -^^ are .'tV ccUx i'.fsU rts*. o. < 

• tl-.'»>\ iAri?i» cht'U* haj*i5i-.->. Ji,t^«-*'le, ,..if^c,rji^ /i *» c^n* l - .aciJ, no i-jncy . . = A- 
' ^ * » * 

J . '»CC-*rJ. ^ ''l ^~ * - 1 ^d^t^J;^ -'"Ca4o .-»J)ros>'iC' h>i>j'^ •» 

it tlf-**^ the diietructiv.' ct£c«-t 'o£ tncsc ciis.r;j-?5. d<;rivc5> fro^ the 

ot'iiteo ah'i t|>ori50'rci.rv»v-s.ib^l fot tn-^Li: cAi*"".' TUcs key Co. coc^cctivfc policy and 
pn«'.ticc'i^ iis*ti.^; clc>>'^,at •ot'^ rt ^<:-ji_t. syssc-^s foe families, not only 

fccor^aical^> Uuc aI$o sst^i^liy, thrua^^u tnc mvolv^ceat of all segcienCs of^. society 

niatu'ally rcitdAr*- ^octis^-ciK^. foe £i»id, c^p^cUlly,' with children aad th^jnf 
^rlcirljty rcsfoasibJc for their x.-ell-btir^"3nd dev^lopnent. 
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Core i'ltv^rsicv 



qa-ltty cf lUe t^.. li.tur^ ,'»r^ L.^-i cl<.. .C cntxrely o-^ tcch^iological con- 
A-td^cafctOJ^^: liow the n.?:t ^.ctwtjtion of /^i'eric.-'ns.j/UJL.livc, wa arc Told» 
will tcVetertilned by the ^hunges in out iJh^^icjl, and' natural envi^pc-oeac. 
L-hzCc/or Che prcdiccionj, thoy refer to the aii^ied clrcuaatance* under which 
P^apTe \flX\ b'j living, not tba cbanjt*^ in p^'ojxlt; th<i;Mfclv«i. For the. rosc 
pc^rv, our fucfrolo^iits, scientific or ochwuUj, do not cvccjest^'thAC the naw 
ec'.»>orr-ht r'(ijr»f pro,'uc« a vlixfi r^at k»o(? o£ r-Tc-jnf ^Oirr nLHitie*^. pur. 



»ri\.; PV*'^ tcv^*^ ' '-t-i ^ " i*^J, *^' -i^^i3 »y &rsiiiflx.i f.K.ok'jit^^t tvu to the general 
i>n*.ll<:, of r»«»crt>ilj» orijmAt^. pro?- ircd b^ tit.' ^ittiwr , .i jnenbpr Xfi thV 

o--, . A?*. V tcan >. '^i ' i /cie. ici i Av^aci *.ion -fa?, thj ^ 

.^.^ ^ <•» Jr. » A' u . A .".o^ *. it .01 .MwrtAt,*'..^ A;'*'iicico, i^ci^^^cmf* 

i><>f t U*^ .^s:cit_ j.t CWi.i >i -.fit. U IS also i.^^f* JaloJ Xor pr^.*cr.** . 

t »' I'.'u'^.ut tU' fof fhv^o .x* i f**"' i"^/. t A i icaa FhjLio-.«i>hlc,ii Society md 
/. -c"*,!' a; X*,t>»ri^*l ♦:;ic.*! A > .oc£ .tin'», 

- T wt. 1, f->i»i'";u ^^^cCii^ t** I f^J*; .oi, for CKl'u* Dt;*. t»lo;;>-:*:nt £or 

' ^'ac-?^? I.^ ' «»t * Ivp-^j-n j^'. 1. 1.- » .'L prt .^f^<-'' till- }KT<i>^^r 

^ * ;'-;3y\'^^i/ ^"^ ^'5-^^' t"U cx?t It^i^^u**", loc their 
•;t •'•« 'i * t • ."i *ia i ,»* . t - % , '> o! tu.- tooditioA «.t.ift 

J--' 1.'..] ,rl>' 0"v';P. 1''*' , i/ t>l. J, T.,,„ 0_>t.,,»,» ^fi^ tb^tr prvd-^ci'Ci'.or^ 

^(^■, ..U.i-'J,, .'^'1 ' ■ 1' u.i J — 57 — u-» t'l . 'f i.. r , iT^**w»it*^«t t (■ , t o t i*v!-«>U)~fcr<>^jCiLSy 

tn .1 .'.,1 loyc^ ijL'Mtd, U Tupr,*.:;^ I,>un' idv'lb«u-t, an^ Cirol i/idlii?:;^. 
I ^ 4;<rr.rc!<.l i<» r. .oU'a^i.c^ a. i i;£i,^4,'ntG s:»ti»j»,estion& and 

csictcls'^s J.-ivc b^'-n J ri<»J ii ff wulu* to o^t* thlnkir^ ^ind of who&^i 

,xu«-.i5 i hnvu pn'^bik>l; ^i'^sjiniLitvi ry Q*r>, a*3nj> th^s ire the follo^iin^: a 
Djvid Co>lir», turt L'u.*.!i»r, £<^«Jii<l iJ?. v^^ici , ^M^^jc^en Jbii;?A^j, Jac*> Cafb.»rino, 
Ed i;ir'i«> A^r-j-iJa* Rivvd ''Us, Jpmriftf Cochian, Julius RicL^cyj4, John Cgfidfy, 
John mn» Karold tla^^t;;, HxKy ^c>>>c)Ji *5, ar»d J3>tW l^a,ipp. . /Ihan^s ar« ?jC as 
t.vH to coo,T.:r.tcilvc .oU^w,»«4^ ift tbtT' ?ur<.iu o( th" Ccnv.t^ .-jnd. tho liaClo^Ml 
C'iC^'^ x foi iUMlth St ktx^tik. m p:it*i',ulv>r H^>%<^^d haysb-*, Pob^icf iii:Mi.tC', 
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T i c..t t» .iv'itrnw ^Im.va'^ fo:^^:'. T/ill not 



fx (ct pTC>rO'*ii» ,ivcU- ;uU>, tt^t r.pr "...to «i>Mir.- thit tha only Caleaccd 
, jv^r^^- arv ,\5lc;.). I vit ^ j^rv^v-:;*; of i^jkiog' hvsr^n be-inss hoss^ft 33 soofc- 

vX\; .'As^c cc-ipl?... Hot U r\ T/i;fion^ .J* ch..- future qu.tc as son>oine, As I ^ 

do5^.'rJ It^^r. on er^t^jK- ''^•-''ic ^tl^tlxva r^ajLUcaCioosu o£ tha physical 



^j-i-i o ^'I'ii /. I rcT'-c tV t: c:. * iVa ht-* bf.a t^^ir.j p.Ucc in tl 
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The toerlcdrt f.irixl}t-.ba^ bcea **?i5crg;atR^ rv'.Tui xuJX«aI charge, todcj, 
in'!*!. 1, it is 'si^nifXcantly diftctenc £c<»a w^ii It wa^ oaly n quairccr of a 
€^•••41-/ azo. In. 4octJi.?i'.*t.Ti;i tl.,: <viJti*,',', I shal. b^iln uxth .ii^pects that arc 
^Ir.'iy f>iaill;i3r. . ssi t^^l ?roc;^fi f»-l;.-jr •r=i'*n*u tnc ac<> loss 

Sx.Q>>n- 1 t'ill th-cJi 6.nv>J hw these vacious tends cccbi^no end converge in an 
ovcj^tfll p;3t(c7ft that is fat sore conscqueatfAl th.»a any i>f.^ts-coc>oneats. 

Siccc oy alQ to la Identity trends lor /\=erican society as a vhole, the 

'- ' * ^ ' * ' ' ' ^ 

priaary sources of al2u>5t all the,j}ata Z shall be presenting are govemsent 
• / - . ' 

, statistlco, prin>.i?ally Cfie Cactcnt Pop»ilA£lon Reports published by the Sureau 

of the Census, the Spectal l^bor Force Reports Issued by ^:he pepartcent af 

Ifibor, and the yit3l and Hc-^lth ^Sta^st ics ^ rapur ts prepared by the ISatioaal 

Coittr of Hcilth StatAv^icc. .These data arc t>picaHy provided on 3i> aanual 

L3-.ii.. iniTit I h?ve <Joaa to collate and #ir<vh thji iu orUec to iXIuoinata 



Cvir.- Th^rc* .'.''c .fw^J'^l p^'/c;* to be ;ii,out th*?3t^ <acof. 

^- 1)' Cnc^ thv ir cUil^:f*rt -irc oXd mi^v^^j^ tc» j^o to ^ch?oL, the cajorlty 

oi .V'^riCv^ '^^c^ ^ i'x* ' «''t^-r fH' i/^-^rci, Ai; of Vi^cU X97/»f Sit- 

of rti^j-ic-d 'X / » cMl<ircn itj" 6 t ^ I'V W'i.<» . rj^i^'.^ t in or rs<>e'xln£; 

^orV; in 19^8, th^^r<itc ab?ut half *-»^ high, 26'i. 

poro liV.cij^y to w<?irk thin p^a fried uoa^n without children. *^ 
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- * 3) Th-2 iwst t'^ccnz ^^.-i co^t wp.a m rtjj&e haa bct-n occoccm^ for 

cithers o£ youag childrvn. One-thirU ot ?'':.;^cl«d wojRfn w:.trt children 

under six vt;rc in the labor force in 192-1^, thcwv cis*es as high In 19'»3. 

Kothar? of tnf;;nt& were no^ fnc behind; "tbreci out of ten o,'cried woaen 

* v&h children under three w<^re in tha vozli force last year. 

'A) ;.>.>5>a:r ;''4ir cMic***.^ ves.' j^'i.'ar".^ o.r to^;i-a^aca, the greac 
o- , ' 

. tiajocity (cvo-thlrd^) of the 2oth«s<5 who had joas vere woriang full tiae* . 

5)-These -figures apply only-to f aalllcs/i^i ^hlch the^husband was 

pf'GSbnt. As w« shall a&t, for the rapidly growing- numbers of ^single'- 

parent faalUcs, the proportions in tha labor force are nuch high«r. 

2. Fewer Adults' in thaVHoxa . ' - 

As nor»i cothers have gone to work, the ntujber of ndults in the ho«e vho 

could c^re for tliQ child hii decroadcd. Ifh^rt-as the number of children per 

fcrily is n/-» about th« saae tcJa/ n> At vra^. tVenty ''to thirty years ago> the 

nurt-.r ol adu lts in the houje lui dropped steadily to n 1974 av*»ragft of two. 

7M> '^ijur^i of course iccludi.^ cor-e hou^eh^i without children, Uafortunatdly, 

* f.cJ-'^'itt 3-0 hgus»*hotJ'i 'cor.£ai.»4-ii;:. cftiidr^^n. A coii£»ecvatAv«> jppro^taation io 



'.i-U'.l**^, Ipvtfvt^r^ ftpn the proportion of parents livir.^ with /Irrelative as 
i r'tlv J.?ad,*tJ2**'«Hy a f,raadp^<"-nc, ' * - 

T.iiS.pr<ipy>rcioa rcprtstn''^ u iii^ajso ».,;tlt-,:c it do^o not include Pdult 
rf't:;civ-5 present besides p^^^.M:,,' vhen th^ p<icent r^ithfic th-^n the relative lo 
^'th'» mir/'head. For #>xAc>Xe, a fanily vita a CQtr.«-i living in \H>uld not 
b? cooc^ted unless sh-- va?. rf>-:d**a as the far-ily head, paid the Vent,, etc. tne 
C^^fCi-aza^Z'-i v^^ calVjuIat^d jVwrj t^i ^ct^ of XAriutrcsJx«.?vrt^d annually In the ^urr^ nt 
Torulacion R.^por''^ (S«ric9 P 20J of the U.S. Census; Ca) the number of faalli^i 
■ ... (dr .XUcd ,a3_tVP_or coro raared j>e r sons ir*^ luiing. J^Jiildrcn^ liyl^^ 



(b) the niiaber ot &ubSaailies (a c*vrled cuupia of single parent with one or~u^.^ 
children living wfth a r,ela:iv'e who in the head of the family). Since 1963, in- 
forcation has been provided as Co whether or not the relative was a grandparent. 
This vas trie case in a littlo over SOX of aU instances. 

> 
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tad'ir six nre coce.l^I.ciy to t>a I-^vad^j **»,:r, .: relative <h^u :».'rcr?.5 v/ich older 
chii'Irca (6-17), th« d'vvliu- i>,..-r tho >t,.*c> »..^ h<r'/a f,r«-iC4rsc Xot f.^-ailiej with 
^4' : c'tildrcn- ^ * 

iii<5..'i.i«lc tel^titf^* «.ho have bt-en di-i, appear Ing £co= f«aiXics include titfc - 



patjac-? th^^eivcd. /-Ci sho.Ti ia >igure 3, over'a" tvency-five^_ear^eriod^ there 
has b2«n o jcarV.xsd rise i:i the propoction oi f^pilies with only one parent present 
with Che shar?5»c increase occur ria? ducAr.s the past dcccda. Accordins to the 
latent £igur.i3 available, in 107 *, one out ot fcverv si< children under IS years 
of' .--go </33 Itv-^n?; tn n sln^A-.-ps-cr ^pr far^iU . ^ ThU rate is alcost double Chat for 
3 qucrtyf of a^cencitry «?go. 

. lilcfi rc-i'-cct Co.ch,iv.e o^.^^t^r.e, th-: I'icr^-dst; h.i^ l>*'^'a nose rapid acon^ ^ 
fa'.ltf^^ i/AtIt zfiildrv'^ un5,'C Si.. tr*^*o£ -v.t. Thi', p»^ctnc5f;.5 ivj^ doubled^tpii 
jZ J« Co 15:^ xii lt>n. Jh- pr^j-pociit'.w -iro ^l^oj^t ot<;h for virj^ youn^ * - 



.f-, -V «.nov', ".ir^ d'.-U<^- tr-a J';;, 1974, viUi .;h*. ':harp^5C drop 
ov-rtiv, to f,^. iJ. .r' £>>ilonr., J--.' ^l-^..t 707, of ail children -.Hth 

^ -'I ^ 



"^Thi* fl^jott' incluJ'"'> a '>t2^1i proportion of $ln|lc-p.if^nc foisiltoo h«A'i<?<i b>'- 
iatjK-ri. TIiii> Il}',uco In^ r.~aiti-?d relati.cl> coa>Unc, *.r^.tnd 17. s-lncQ i960. 



- -y-jiiRt,, . "^'^^ Jfc'ir^ wicli 5!(,hd->l 

ovvr 802 ol th>..<. «:^plcy.j_«.. * U„3 icU tiso. 'fiven o:.,^^ sl-sle-pawnt 



The cos='.,Vt i3-^^i^eatX)^ Dc.to thcic dtch figures cbo»t or,e pjrcnc*fa=in«s 
aw i^iSleaaios, Since. sjosle ?3re.'rcKi>pa^r^ u.uaUy a Crani^icional state Joon 
-ta^ruinatcd l^irou^h re^i^irri.^*. Wtile this^^y l>e>.tru e for nor,.. sel«ted 'jJopu- ' 

U does, n^f app"c to obtaia .for the^natioa as a^TSoU. ^^re 4 
depicts the reUvanc data. The solid line in the aidiie chowi che^dlvrrce^^cr:. 
/or narria5,.s, t\x^ cror>D>KS^tcV^i cvrvc indexes divorces involviag children,- * 
^ and the broken |lne de^scrib^. jhc rez^.rrloj-. rate. To i>err,it coap^abiUty. , 
_^^^l^i!n''^!if^2£^ ^"^^-J- population for tho given year 03 ' 

a l.s;^.' Tt^is cl.ar th.t tC r^^irrio:,. <.r.. .hil^ ri la.^ behind 

-or^Wc^r, tr.;.. -Iv "^^ • r Toj^., >>,t,c.^ lh-K cK.- c.-arric^; rate «^o-c^ " 
ch: ;j...p:. i. .ub'^t.nti.Uy S.J..r th.. u.. w^uch ^p,Ii^^ foe divorced. 



r^*.ai?«3 cliUdrJr. i3 ^or^sldc^r-i^a, lowsr th^a thi^ rerrarria^^ race ior 

both vhich ib. th? r>caU?Atc ^^hc^vr. in ih* groph. * ' 
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■ it. Kore'ChlIdr*n o.l.Vnv»d Mo&j»t?r«, .* . - . o 

After Uivocce, the cost jcapiaiy tt^^^lr^^ category of ai-ij;lij-p-»«n£huod, 
especially since 1970, Involves ursMtclcd »«ot.7ers. - In the v^Cal statls- . 

tics of the United Stfltes, iilc^it^nate btrthb arc jLQdc?.ed by two nsasur^: the 
ti l-; itis jcy zjitxo, co^iiutcd the ratio oi lUe^tdtuii*; bizChs pec 1000 live 
t^ '^tvS bofrn; <icJ tl!^ .i. ::^^^ / ^ - c, wii^ix !>; Lhf lu^bet oi ilXeglCl^te 
births per 1000 uca-arricd ^^-osen as^cd 15-Ai years. ,As revealed in Figure 5, theE, 
ratio has cocsistently been higher arv<J risea far ffore rapidly than the rate* 
Lihis„n^ttenx>^fidicate5-a<jLt only that a sr<r«-iQS"P^opoc^lon ol unaarried vooea ace 
'having children, but «h*t the percentage of sinfi^le woaxen aaong those of chlld- 
ben ricg age is bt'co5sing-ever lorgec. Consistent with thio conclusion, recent 
U-.S. census figure^ reveal increasing tcq.id -for woaan to postpone thfc^ age 
oi c-arriage. The tise ia pt?£cent-cln&lc i>aCticulacly strong for the age group 
jUii>r 25; and ovei Z^Z ot all i-lU'^UiDatc ch;.iircn are be Ing* born to .vonvn in ^ 
thX.' a$ft bracfcet^ " ■ • . 

Such litiditija that the Cr»;aJr we have bei*n dgcu^enti.ig for the 



po-'i^^t^*; «'*Gd r-gro ^Uj;^;^ > i^c.^hip* not aC allj ,io othsw. U«: tucn «e.<t to aa 
e-;;inir.dCion of -thl^ fsGVe-^^^..^ • - \ ^ 

tf>fiic! i r'Jth.'r ^ ^jr*. .' tjx/ i •juil>zinj, ay ilubl'! d'^ta for an :xzi^\4ix^ to this" 



* - ' ^ . 

uacsr" 25^yeiir-s ot a^je, wno^i*; aost likely to enter the labor force. Thjt3 trendy 
•ha** been ItiCf^aylng in xccent years particularly for faJoUics with very young 
childroii (i.e., inf tints undi^r 3). 
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2. One reason •/•V yo^^'^t^t coChccs \r - i^kcly to cntcc ck^ 1 ibo: 
Jocjtv is to supplcseac c. relatively Ijw tacr " or a husfeattd beginnxni- 

bfcio^ $5000 (which. is now clo^« to Che po<erty lire for .a faaiiy of four) chat 
rh* ^v^s a?*5 &j»t likftXy t^ bi v.ar«ri.»^. Ar.i for faaiiics' xii this boCtoa-iccooe 

. alio»t V.^!^ uOv>ar^ ^.-e u.d;r ^4. ot ttrese oothers. Including 

the youngest oasi Sith the youngest c?jlM::or,^arc. working becouse they h?v« to. 

3. But not all the cofchers whose faailics need the added Incoae are 
working. Thc^liDltlog factor Is aaouot of schoplins. It is oiHy mothers with 

at least a high school educatloa who are core likely to work_whgn rhf hMsV»'Y4 



hzi \ lov incocft. Since, below the poverty line, the overwhelaing icajority (BZZ) 
ol faaUy I^eads have not completed high school, this tseans thaij^ the faailies who 
need it nost are least able to obtain the added iocoae that a working aother 

o * ^ * 

can coAttributc. 

^f. In tcrstt of chiin^^ over tiK-i, the nu^t rapiii^incr^ase in labor force 
participation has occurred for cuth^ r t in ^.t^i m^ -^-..i -i, , n i, . ,, -^-^ ^ --y- ^^ ^n ' 
stater tip txcrrd-'ft &o^t.'>7iit -pfo/gc jtivc tl:r^ QoVhlra Cto^ aiddac; inco^i^ - , Z^^'' 

froA low inco6:2 f.i'sllics tJid Xn th** early l^f^';,. ^ 

. . ' ' ' 

Dut>,th'- hi':;h.'5t lalur fcrct: r,,ic:ioip<iti.<it r.iti'S of all arc Co bav^und not 

Ji^tV-JC^ iJ'^^-'t i:»t*j,ct t:i^ li.^, uh^i .t.e h,tvc coai;t»0pr,at<L*3 t.o far., but 

Cv h-tva already nQtt'd, a^^^c^n^ r.i«hc5s u ate single Pi^V^i;^-. lOisfc are these 

OJ. ;jjiu.iv r.i-UiA»^^,/dGJ wx^ore are they «o:>t iikely to U4; fdurfd? 

t;ho and i^nero Are Sf^.,![^ ?.-^raat y^r-.li*^:^'^' A$ in chv2 ca-^oi^uorkin^ aochets, 

single parenthood is Dost co=:oa and is £fov/ing =63t„rapjLdly^a,-aong^h% y^ouagcr 

generation. Figure 6 ;shouD^he, increase, over the past six years, in thfl pro- 
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The >iv: iUorv- vltn ir^-. . .:: r.o-0 curr.,i- », T-s-'JCvs th^s ris-j, 

'c'f?c'>K:K:>-vzni.if*~ iiO-i urhl-^r ^^O^D . - r to o*;f. A:; «s cas 5ee 

f' -r: th'^ ^iA^**"'-".* i^'>^'.«-r-i?:^''* ,''''3t;2\' . .* xiw*. r ? occur aid Increaje 

-•vc^ tlce in ti)i^'vv.er incwa^; bracriei... ;^i^farjilijs with ,<icoaes unitV $U0CO, 
.t.^-; oycn/hc^Jsixij Cijyrji^., ^7.1, e^"- Ei^w^j^a ^:ily pn- f - 'This fisure repre- 

sents a aarkiJd, iccrca^^ fro::! .sia. years befcTre. la sharp contrast, iioag- 

.-ijJt A-io £^r;>iK3rtloa ha* regained consisteatly telov 



Furtber caali'oxs rc^c-ilts thit »iflsi-;-?irenthool_ i? especially coraoa^fqr 
- jouns. fonllj^e^ in t>e iv*. >r^{>3^ br^ic'^^t^, For example, aaong faaily: heads'under *^ 
wjich eurn^n^^ afiJt-r v-wJ3, Ui- proper ^i^a of sissU- f^iirer.ts was H% for those ^ 
'^itn.ctU chilar^:t u^'iv-r b, fad 5 ir-.i r.ll children o* L.ih3oJL CA^e- Vhe-nore 
• r.p;! incrc^r'r ovj^ 'tnl- . .^v ^ i.^ -^^cr^ t irfd, ^ t o occur ay^on^S older lo* 
iVi^.z.' f C3*ii.c;;, voo ^.rv- 't! tc c .v.n up. It voiil'i cpp^'ir thai th? disr* ^ 

,th(t filix'^'i f^nc^i-i. -4» s^i? ia V ri£p^jj. tic.cr in'..';T2rc*lition. th^t ;;oi;t 
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- br$.t.. « A,** 'V c^^viu . ^ lover ir-cc--^ 

the J .» ^IftUv-r-.srent he C, in o-.^-r-h/UxCr., ^,- ^».y of c^s**, i.., 



-J 



*. N, ' . , ' . . ' . _ 

^^2»0D3. cOr;r j^f-or.iin^ f*5Uir2 fair a *i.-i^I.2-irarent fc^nale-l ead*d ACclXy was 

^Z'M, l^ss Chan 30:j olf ch^ ir^Qvse Xor an jt.t?cacc fasiiy, and tar beXo^ th* 
ipr/i?riy line. It is iciporcar.c to bear in vxii that theS^e 'aTpe-.n^fionwidd' ^ 

Tjifi;' nature and < j»tcac of thi^ inetjuxty io £urthpr> underscored when ve ^ 
ca'ive note that the avtrra^e ia*.©.,^ £ot th^. scull proportion oC fathcc-hc^^ 
sinRlc-p-xrent f*t;illics '^Ith pr^.>-ho3l chiHcv-n was ^9500. in other yocds, it 
is^fxly lha sJ^^Xi}zP. Kf-JK^^ro-t): i^hj find>. fs-U in f^/^r^ay straiirsd -«>nancial 
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ci.rc*. stances* Kconv>-iic iIepri\'ntion 1;. yw-t^a i>Qcc c;:Crc4ze for siss^jlc-parjfenc 
pothers URder tho age oL 25. Such a laother, >,.-.^n all her chlldreri are soalL \ 
(i.^. , under ^►), nust cake do wici* a nedian irco-ao of only $2309. Xec chex:e" 

scXtutc one-chtri of all f esalo-h7aded"laam^»~wli^^ und«c six. 

l/e.car nov undcCiJC^J v-h/ th-* trequ^jrcy .^.nd race of increase ofsingle^ 

p^ni;n?;* ari: so lc«f j^or^ inaUic^ ia £h« hisl^esc incooa bracfc*t;s.> Thar* are 

sivly ?>inalc p. rents uho.^\ive Inco;::c.j «s high as $10,009. Offce s«pkracion 

ozc>ica, itxrilly jiriv-oa^ d.Voprf f-ubs-tantially tcan^ferrias cne facXly inco loyec 

iscontj brjcfcccs in chcs Itf c-h;».'id pore ion of Figure 7. , . . 

Dryes this Rfean that che la-? incoae.is priEarlly a consequence rather .than, 

a caur^ .of sinf,Io^purcnt atatu:*? To iinswec this <imri»tion cUrcfctl^^ ve ^.-ould 

Kcc<r to J no./ rh6 iRio ot the f^-aily beioro tho u^J,it . Unfortunately tbts 

r ' * . 

in«vra;ition y^iJ n.5t»obcainfdr i.n the c^t.^au Ii^cfvfcu. \> do have do^ca, however, 

- ' \ , ' * , 

t. it .or.^ hls^^X:- cocft-littc u'tit tii? faiiiy'^ vvjcio-^'cortocsiv stctus .-ir.d s*inecaHy 

j,t^c<k\' the cvont o:, ^^v^^-^ii^^n;, n^il/,.tU^ uctoer's V*^i*l^of schooilnt;. Is^ , 
a ir th'e ^ftU-eduCvit^-d or p^igrl/ t^c'ucattiJ u^"„n :/ho U ^ost I lUcly to b"»coae a 

sii^';!'"' p3ir<int? " 1 , ' ■ , 

inswv^^ to t.i*^ tju.-.^..oT a:ipc?r. *i Fl/.jr? 8. "In ijeneMl, the l^i^-s 

i,c:uM*U'\< sh^ hif. c.\p-rk-r.i:ec?, th» ro»f lAr..i> Isr tho notS-?r to bfc lofc without . 

a h'usb^nl. Thorc is only jDn'*- cxeptlon tu the .general tr'er.d. fhe proportlorr^ . 
^c-ci, ro 1)2 hi,h'5n» ^r.i -a., ri.^. ; -osv i^.^^il/, not for rofchsw rccatvinj? oaly 

arTl^«acaty""c^^ thase who" attended high schdol but fanned to 

{jr^duate.^ It see-as likely th^t^^any of theau ^rtr^mw^jd^j^tter^j^uho left school 
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becau;-^ of dtls clr^fuajt^nc^. Cwajlate^.t wltn th/s lAtecprccatxcn, furthcc 
. /analysis itvcali that the fof#»20*rj; p.ittcrn oucucs cnly tor v^en In the jounger 
SWups, an<J is o^rst aark<»J for notftec? of child ton frc^: 0 to 3 years of os«- 
In 19M, aconx cothfci of infe^nts in O at;*; gcoip, oc one out of evetV 

va3«a high sciiool drop 0*4 c. ^ 

th^?rc has btvea lict^e incrcise recently jt^l thi* peicent oZ |^gle-par«nt: faailles 
aaons colled^ graduates. A somewhat different picture energes, howevec, vhen 
the tJata arc broken <»own slauitaneousix iiy age of aocher or ch^d. When this 
is done. It becosea apparent thut collogC^raduates are mor* likely to defer family 
• breakup until children are ;ldcr. Once the/ can.be entered into school, oc even 
preschool, the tates of 'parental separation go up f roa year to year, especj[jilly 
^ ^ a*';onf..thf^ younger generatiofi o^coXl*l(i educated parents. ^ ^ 

In thi».'cji6e of tptit £.uAUe&, aru^n t\ posit^^iun to exaaine not only \Mo 
?o lH"ly CO becotie Jin oVly par^.r.t, but al^o where, in terns of place of <resir 
*'-dcncc. ri(,ure 9 shw th<? ri.^c ^vc^c^tlw last six yearb. in the percentage of 
J ^ ■ &ir^U -t>af<nt f.i.^Uiv' vuith .liil^ccn ur.^,.i £.i_. llvxn^y Ir, non-ueban uTii iniburbnn 
aiSiM.,' .->rtd in Are^^icAA tiS.^ ia^rcasixt^i ^ilo.ftoa 50,0Q0 to over 3.000.000' 
* Th»j si^'^ph illustrate at le>'-.c thre^ Ic^o^t^r^c: trends. lirst, |he percsntaje oj 
civic -parent toUltV incrci.*^ 3r\c<Jly »r tii city sir-, rcachJLrtg a caxiiS'Jc: in 
y , ^ecr.^p:>U.>'> . j., .lavio.^ »?'«^*c 3 niliion. ^Stfc6nd, thd growing 

, tcTcl/Mcy for ^oi.'r»<- to brti.d up i.ot*. *requeatJly than^older ones li| 
- grt»r^»-»l> in the large urb^a co<itora..<ijid lowest in noa-urbaa and. suburban areas, „• 

ih,' t^^? proporuor* qX a>.n^l4i pir.T.wj rcu«,.t:fd it3.=a.'<lau2 accng farjlli-s-wich. 
'Ii«au« undeV 35 ^nJ ll^ins in citica with Rore than 3,000,000 pezisons, ^fiere 'one 
.out of. three to four household? has, a oin^lc pare^nt.as th« he«d. Finally, the, 
ooiit rapid chang-i ovcy tia^ i-* oc^urrin^ nat in the larger cities iuc those of 
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** • • . 

" * , ■' - • * 

tt»xa pittcrn m>,. - > * Ciut the hi^, i . o£' f«ially frji^s-^a^;!- 

^ ' ' ^ \ ' ^ ^--^ 

. 7fie E« ;oIo?> of -a Pace piffgrgr ce . <^ Th^- quostio.i n^y ".ell ariac"Mhy, vith 
<sii the brc5kd5-^a w«; lu»ve nade-- b/ ao,ti» inuQSC, eJiJcatioa, find place o£ resl- 

e ' ' * 'j.v.'e f..., jj^^iit.i ^^raC!j>i.y b/ r^jcc. ha/e deferred chis^ 

' • - 

f-Puation for a reason whi^h vgill btcoae apparent ia thlo ucxt charc (Figure 10) 

Lt i,hc?w3 the">i^ between 1960 and .19^0, in •t'rfe perc'encage 9£ single' par eat: 

families by lacoae of head vittUn three ty^as o€ residence areasj: urban, 

suburban, and pon-urban, seoarat«ly for Black and'lfnlte £aDllieft^ Uafortuaately, 

no brca!cdown was nvailablvi wlthi.;i the u^b,tn categoty by cicy size 50 that, as a 

rel>utt, the cfi^ct^ o£ this variable arc considerably a::Cenuated> !fevertheless» 

xt Is clear that both incocae ^ir.d plucc p£ rcsid^nta nal<^ an Ind^pendenc contri- ^ 

b.ttioiv CO th^ Iv'v^-l af>'i ;>i£e of broU-ii f.' .iUes. 

J TurE*iT>5 CO the is>"^f oE n!?to ^nat in thv f^k^pa, the rlslng-^Xlnes for - 

• Siinn^ .jvt.id Vlilt-i^ AC'S <iLno:ji parallt/l.. It> ctti'^r v/ords, -wicb'n each seCtia^ ond 

x-*?.*^ " lwo;l, tli. p.-^^c^tj;,^," oi ^.^p'^'.JLti at*,^.? J^ivfc.isjiny.Aljoac 013 for ** 

• . tj. t.v* suru> a^ L.i^ ori u£ taa .I-'v?-?-*, ch2 Bliilu; -icair: ^2ch Sftttlng and 

* -^Jt. *^ 5 ex?^ri»ii. - hj.„ .-ir j»i.ijl2-;>ar<»'{t ior,ilJi^i» than do 

tf^ *..ato-j.* 'Bu\ tk??/ cr'rerfi d^c^id^j Aa thj ^aji^ rcla' ^Ve positions. . Thi^sj 

j^.j!v.ici,ta that sixio ^I^f •^if'^'it- c^peri^i^ice* i..ivr to 1950 nust have contributed to . 
\ <^ " * ' 

coVltion-^. Orii dot:5 nctt have to seek l^a^ in the histosiical records, especially 
tho>>»» fc'Titt^sn ty^>Lav.k>,, to dia-ovec wl .it fri Si^-K)? Chesii; experiences nay have beea 
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But» ol cour;»fr,,^ii. rca|xCy the ove.- ^.l. ing cajoriry ot Ula.Vv^ and tniit-el 

do HOC live 111* si^ql; circvnscanees* Ic only in our utati^.ilLy Sfclecced 

- ^^^clAlly In ch« context whtch is «<^t hoaoijeReoti:*, nar.ely suburbia, 
co-i?,xrirson CS^>j:vf,tJi^»c data J^or the racc^ be^aji to losiy ,a't.v>. Without - 

staM5Cical coarcol ior JLnro^i^; er.vl ocb.tai^^ion, t he curv£;..v I ss^.-Lij^-twrviz^ are 

^srhir diffcerciu:. r ■c rc-Ench farther. »pac*:.. and cn« cerve for Blacks rts«» ac 

J. -u^^t^acUlly * ^^...ii.^._«U/ , b^Luann i.9oO and 1970, the per^zenscagt 

of sinsle-parent-£,xjllie3 a^Qtig Blacks increased at a rate five tines that foe 

Whites, and at the^'^nd oS that period the percentage was over four claes as hl$h, 

335 vetsus 8Zv^ lo.the last fojr 'years, both fibres have rlsea «nd the gap has 

-Widened. .In 1974, the percentage o£ singU-par^nt^^airrUics with children under 

IS was \yr, for Whieiis and W for Blacks. » ^ 

.-^"Thls dc323tlc disparity becoae^ core conprehehslble, howev«, vherTwe'apply^ 

^'' ^t Xx^v^ ^X^^tji&^xytiii^X. the elation oI_urbanl2atiOa in cos* to faaily 

ti^^^pi^^m.^-tjpiTTTnqulI^^ tint ^if* 1974 aboat 0% of all White f.-^ailiiis 

* ^ ■ * ' ' \ ' 

vith <;:uldrca und* r 18 w-p li>'/t,i5 ir. ^.Ati.^ uith a population of 3 nilUon o? . 

. t ' v> • ' 

i^oro, cot;pAC*.d to-^<Lict's, $vct t!ir=^ o:^^'h.\U tizi-j aj* high; .this 

Tuc^j.a'? igcw:r^> ip, X^/i/tl'- latent y::^r lor -iiich rhe data are - 

a^i l:ibl4, th:s t. Un "i*'.^_o..t^ <ta xr.cc^t ic-3;Iy wito c?;ildr3n under six vas . *",* 
'^J v^i*'"^ k\ c ♦i^ll/ ^ ,»- 'lAj.t-s n^V' '. '\ iK. ''•^iy ft*A;'^. troalcallv, sinrjia- 

po/erty liv<'i--5iAiO £or a<**, ^3400 sUckj. Coosljtjjac wit^ these ^.-icts, 
t'At 4>;^^c«?atag2 of Blac*. ta-'*li23 who fall b*»l5'^ the poverty line X3 cuah.ilizher 
Iha.^ 'Chat for ^/T, In 19?3, j3/>, or ofie*thi?d, o£ ail B lack, fasi lies with 

children under 18, w-rc v.la33i(icd,* m the low incoae bracllet, qpapared Co 8% lor 
inUcoa, a ratio of over four to unc. Koc^gvec, the advantage of^WhlCes over 
Bl icl.^ in fussily lit.cc:'*, vaUh dtiicrcascd ducirs the 1950's, cpversed ICselE at. 
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t«i> t-.cn oC %ht docadc and been-j..._rtf'jsxna iince 1969, In the languase o£ 
tXia l!:QC9t. census rcporcr ,1 _ 

— ■'" o "* 

The 1973 nedian inccat* for black faniixcs. was 58 pcrceiic of 

the white aedljn ln\.07e and this cont:,ir.ued a dour.ward trend in i 

a' 

thlc ctio fcoa 61 percent, which occurred in both 1960 and 1970- 
' _ li coatra^t to tnft^l9/0'i., trti? ratJlo ol bl^ck to whice cedlaa 
.faaijy Incoaahad Increased during the 1960*s?^ (p< 5) J 

Mti, can now under at and why non-Vhite cothers have gone to work ih Incrtaslog 
numbers and ac rates substantially higher than their White couater]>art3.. In 
I974j''olnost-oae-thlrd of^^^TTItc narried wooen with husbands^preseat aod 
children under six we^e in the labor force; the corresponding fraction for non- 
White fonilies va» over half (52^1, Pif teen years ajo, the gap between the 
ri*';lf»l groups wais nuch isaali^r,. ISZ vci^sus 23%, and' it Is of course the non- 
tfititea vho have Increased at,tfie faster rat**. 

But the poro vuT.ncr£vblc position of f>lack families, in American society 
t-^ccrrJ«j-» clt'arest s-hcn we ^^..ciir.e the ^c:=pt^tatjkve expjsiira of lioth «thalc groupc 
to th^f ccKbincd effects of lov ia^otie and u£banizaj:;lon. t'nfort jnat«aiy, once 
a^Ciin the data arc not broL uo^.i tjr cal> size, but we can cosparc the distri- 
bition of Elect-', and !«'M.uc f with .» ilCtcn und^r IC living in so-r^^llcd 

"yr/Jrty area.s'* • ''b.ir^ and ru.cil j,^?f tings, farther ijub-classlficd 

b> i.'.rjily inco*;<»» A p3veit> is a ccrijuv t?act in ..iiich 207, or eorc of tlifi 

papulation wa» beli^v th- iov iacpae Xe^cl in 1969. As ^.i&ht be expected, core x 



3y 

y»S. Bureau ^f-tjic Census, CufrenC l^Qpulation Reports . Scries P-60, Vo^ 97, 
'•>:oncy Incoae in 1973 of Fanilios and Persons m the United States,"* U.S. 
Covernaent Printing Officfe, Washington, D.C., 1975. 
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»/hitc f2£till«^ with chiWrci. ^ thca) reside ir. -.r»>ia thamn cc^.cr^^l 
ci^l'i^or rarU arca;[>» Af.d tb^ - . ^i-^loing nsajorit> C# .^z live outs^d*? oi. ^» * 
pavet^ area^ jnd have Incoacs ii^w^ the poverty lias, contrast, the co^ros- 
poti'lln^ percentages for Black TcjailicnTecc cuch scalier, i//: and 32% t^espectt/^^ 
veil over half of Slack faailU^ ^53^) arc coiccntrctod in central cJLcies, cor<s 
Chan half of che^e^Jive Iz povert-,. are^s wlchlr. those cities, aid half of thes<:, 
in i»im, havrf inc^e* bcIo-> tntt pnvrerty ijce/ , Seventeen percent^ or one out ot 
every six Blacfc facilies with thadrcs unier IS, are found in the- cost vula^r;i,ble 
e^ol&glcal niche (love income ia.a :ioverc7 area of a central city), coopared toJ 
lc«s than iz of all Unices. Even though only of all Aaericaa fsKiUes with 
children are Klack, aaong chose living in poverty areas of central cities and 
having incoacs bclo^ the pQ/er:y level, they constitute the large Majority (66%). 

The grossly differential distribution of Blaeko and White* la American 
soc'jxcy by incose, plate of residence, ^ui other ecological diciensions vhlch 
V*! UkLvm, not b*'cn fiblc to examine for la^t. of adeqttate <!ata ciikcs even core coa- 
prvh^i^^^lVle' the ditfereac 1.. d^^r. e ot t^xly disruption exoericaced by these 
vjo C3j|or of /^n^zici-.i ciCAAO'^o.- Insi^^f, giv'ft the ti:tent of the dio- 

'pir'ty iit cQnJIt^on^ of Ufi", or^ ^/orJeci, wi^^c kc^pi; ths figures for iJl*»ck. 
fvir^i*ic-3 frs>Tt running; <^/<*a *:i£,h^r than cK^.-/ d^, 

A pojisiblf? iins^^r is b/ it^ di*-.* pro/ii^e m figure H vhich 

:.>^.: '..^7 ;^-.^^i.'Jr*^ of stv> : ^di^vl i>^r .u-l/ 'for U-Ji^v* o-id nor.-I.-hftp 
(7.*.j1i'j-.- X?: will b'- oVr-T .;J th^t ih.y !.\l*j,\a, conslMC?,iCiy^aQd oark^Jiy 
f»i5li»r tor r.on-'!» I trjs- In i^th'jr wc?rdj, n^^M*aites ar<* ruch norc likely to be 
It/i.,^ in »i ^o*.o.•_•h»J•ld than Aatwloi?.» c^jii tnua tuo gv »tjk«r.5, with-a-ocher 
-rt'lativ** b-^^Iiei. che child porcrtt acting as the facil> To be sure, the 

decline ^ince ;.559 ^aJ been grcaccr for non-tVhites than for Vhtu*. , but the » 
forp^v curve ha* &ho»m an upsving in the last four years. 
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But th«»f<' at'j^ other l©i>s fjj.?oT<Tit>I . 0 ^.^lopaeal^ 



It ve exAnlne, * 



•j» oi>j,«-ve that tfi! i><-se trcnj to^atU ^itc- -••ir isolation ^i** ii U'hiccsstad noa- 

Ut>j.»'cg. A5 ve serf li Fig^cc 12» tK«v^if t;«? <vcw.i -irf* jilys inix ►tini-.uiuf^blc. 
- • " 

• t'<ny for l^vt*-'" o*" Cor v.or's''*. , • " , 

i-il^r.. UufiT ceuns i» that the 'dx»?ari!r> Xti ^hc face oi' '.rmic asd Black fojallics' 
i'a /v-crxcan s.ocict;' ii- a reflect xwu of,th« wiy ir. which ouc &orit:Cy n^w Cua&tions. 
and, hjrtce, is subject to^changc if and yhen we decida to alter our policies and 
practice!^. / - ' • , 

We hive now coppice cd puc .-inalysJls of chjinges in the American fanily over 
the past buactcr ctrnCuty^ For thf nation a^-^ vholc, the analysis reveals pr9* 
gc€'>^^A'»c f^rogs^ntntlon and i^^^nti^on ot the faaxl/ in it* chi4d rearJLng role. 
Mith x*'^fe'^t to diticroat s'^^'cicAt > of Ar-_-f tca«i &o.iot>', ths changes have been 

r^**^ r^pid tfiaoa^ ^v^im" -^r f:a~*lk7't with ^o<jn,^c.c chiidrtm, a».tl incrMse with the 

\ . f ■ - • I 

£, -g.f ti' pf ^onoalc u;-tt£Jivat:L^..» .tr.l jLuiuc-tri jli^..*CAoa, tcaUiing their na>«icjii2 £Cor.g 

l^^s^v^"^.-; f^^tli". it. in.; iu tiiw' 4.rtical c^^f ^ of yuc J.ir;^,^;^f: cities. BttC the ^ 

cjtt'-v*5, ^EtibiiTita, .t.iU rw.i-ucbia .^i^Ai, *iff? cl. tt^AV. i*> -.iESJLi.at ways. SpeciSically, 
i" tc— . » of c^*.3T.>, ccrxo^i^ ij. the pr>j, o^: !; i ot u-orhin^^ n^Chers, r'^bt»r of 

itt rh.' Kjinjil-'-ii i .t'-'i J i-ca , or i.n'J<i<% ^ «orf» o«r o' vcd'ocU, th<- 

xft2y.Cii Cosily o£ the 



v,.MU' cL-s.u c£ t'jai> if..r .^'.-U> r^.>^-bl'''5 th" 1^^ 
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, _ ' IV The Ch^ngins /j^^^i^ Chi 12 

Having descriV^i z^i <:>aas»i3 ia .^htf ^ct v'.utc <in<l sCaCos of chs Ao«iCican 

♦ Of, ;o be »i ot<: fo m.iI rf»>d CLxpUcit. uhat »lo r'i^.»tt> rh.- n^«>.^ Rieatt fot^irhtrv^tl-" ~ " 
MJ, and gro-fCh ot ciitUccn'* Wha^ d jci. r.ea;a for tTyj^yacnx that sore aad 
t,?r^ * -*Sb«r;;, v >ciill> r^;yr-> .4 p... .icao^Uri »ssJl ift-ancj, are ifoxaj Co woclc, 
tTh*jfVraJorlty of then full-tice? Wwit does* it osan that, as these cocher* leave 
lor worK, there arc also fewer admits in tne faailJfrx.ho oight look afcec-the 
chlld»^ and that^asong adults who arc -leaving the hoae, the principal deserter/ 1j 
one or the other parent, usually the father? 

Ifaradoxically, the nost telling answet to the foregoins question* is yet 
anoche^ questloif vhlch Xs even core difficult to ansver: Who cares for Anerica's 
cfttldren? Who cares ? 

Ac the K^csent, Substitute care for c.iildrt?n of whatever fbm—nurse^ry schools. 
'j:;roup day caro.^Vf^ally day care, or just a body to babysit-i'-falls so kr shore . 
of tbe need that it c<in be Rea^ured'in isilUoa* of children under the m^a of ajlXi * 
not to r^ntioathe cllHon;* i:5v>re of school yoijaSiv*;rs, co-cnlXcd "lacch-icey" . * 
chlltlrca, vho-co::<? hose to (tr-;ity hause^, and v*ho coucri^ur^e far out oC- proportion » 
to th- rinks of p^pil'i vith iicii^Tic artd behavior probUas, have dtf flcclcl^s la 
Ic'.'ziin^. t^ r^;3d, vbj <-^tz Jro^ott^, drug o^^r^, tuid iuv-^nile delinjit^nts. 

L-ut arc j^-tiin^ ^U-jd nur ttCpr>. Vc have 5-*ir. t,nac iiao h^.nn b»??tr.iiii 

CO /.-:-•rica^p fasllicsi. U-t i-j try to ci^L^e: &/5te;z3tic^Xly t/i*ac haa bajis 

* * , . ' * 

h^ppenins to^he Arericas cp^Ud. UnforC'^sataly, scatistics ac a national lovel 

on to«* j>catc of the clilld ar^ neither ^.^ coirprehensLvc nor as complete as, chose 

on Che state of the faaily, but the avaiUbU data do suggest a. partem coa- - 

distent with the evidence £tost our prior ^aalysls. 
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l^»?SiR at Che li'v**! «^*^ k^Ja all the tr^^ad*. ci^/orj.uafeaclon coa^ecifj. 

v:-.j3.'* 6.Ma color i'r. other cJuft .'il^. * ^ ' „ * . 

In rcccrtt ytMc&, tuwy pec^vos letose ;3wa;c oC tnii oxistance ol^ the probl^ 
^ ?rtffir!*!but perhaps not ofrthe cvUeacc for its practical solution. Anerica,. ^ 
the richest *nd cost powerful coufttpy in the^world, stands, fourteenth aapof t^« 
nations in caabacing inUnC aorcalUy; 'cv*'-" Ceroany does betj^ir. Moreover, ^ ^ 
our .-inking, has dropped steadily in recent decades. A sloilar situa'Cioa obtains 
with respect to caternal.and child htaltk, day care, children's allowances, * n 
i^Tvi.oth^r hAslc services to children and fellies, 

,5ut Zh^ figures for th^ nation as awhole, dti^Ajin^ aS iu^y or©,, najik ^ 
gro3^r in«<j<atxes. tor <-*:ai=?lc, irtfant nortallty for non-'.^hlc^ in the»> 

* liir^S Scat»;.4 nli^o^t twice thn^- tot l.'hilos, the naiernal d[ea,th rfftje is four 
tii^s c"^ hxG^i, and th'^rc <'re *,fiu:abjr i»f So^.tthera sc::cc?i, ana\lbrthesffi ratrtropoll- 
uyi srci*, ia t-f'^ich th3 rJftio^ ace i.U!-'S.'.bl/ .ijigh.^:r. , /.long K^'v York City 

^ ' h..^ltl« d«.trict^, tor cxaisolc, ch- laCaa^ rftctality rat<i in I9$6-67 varW frca 
'1% i>-r 100^» \ -'ip^-nh. Forest .Hill:,/*to /.1 .5 porUOOO in Central jCayUn. Oae 
4 li"',.-;>':lit; v.-^/ or •d.j^cti j*--ij tK^ d U'M»t»?nC'?*'ln iJiJartC r.orCitUty by rac^ ia 
. ^ tir.e p.Tc^picctvt^.. i>-'jl''? b^o i;oa-^rtXt&.isotlu:s3 ore tod^y tSylng at a ^ 
' rar'- «hici: v.httc bat>t«;s have exp^ric-c^rd for iilwst.a quarter of a dentury- 
- 'TnnJ c«jr«?nt non-^.aiitc rate ol 2^ 1 tns la3t reported foe Aa^rlcan ITnices io this 
^ •lAte- 15^0*3. The rate for. Whites in 1950, 2i5.fi;S, S^s^iot yet achieved: 
• . br' non-:/W£cs i^i 197A. In £aet in »r^Cci)C^yeacs the gap between ths races, instead 

* o7 n.srro-#in3», h^fs boon gittlna wide?.. 

♦ '^Kc S5-.n J r , b - S . J' £t JiJL. . 1 nf ;tn ^ ^ -A Cn*- _ analv h^^ aKcmal risU and 1i ;aUh 
c.tr»». V'l^.ungcon, p.C. : lnt.ri^*ttt of :ii»ajLCine, t-a wril AcAdeS>y of Scierccfl, 1973. 
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' Tha t<;> the,r.'jl«itlo,-> i/ A by the rc.Mlt^ oT the two-stage 

analysir^ cacr^Nl out by Dr. lUc^ti fox the Advi-^oc/ CM..:iittce on Child 

fevsK'^^'^^^'^^C'^'^^ " - ^ ■ It'ir^ t , w ^ r t * denons t caccd 

that 5-2/. oFch; v^ciatioa in xnfont deji ,L r^o.v, Che.aO^JiLey'lfork City healVn 
di'.cricts io cj-plaiiiiabl* by low birth Second, he ?ihowcd that 97% o£ 

^ : v.'tic^-j-i i-'i u^ccrt c-o*'^ <^ »»tciijjweil tM tae iraccion o£ aochers 
who rccei.ved.no pten^tal care or rcueivfd varc only late Jin their pocsn*ncy» 
arid the fraccio.i untied at the cice of delivery. ... v 

COnfircatoTy evidcoce is available froa aa Irtportanc and elega.'ic study, 
published In 1973, on the relations bct'-e^p Jnfa.-ic nor t alley, social and 

ncdiSal ri&i;, iind health care. Froa &n analysis of data l.-i 1^0,000 births in . 

, ■> . ' 

Ktw York City, the investigators found the following: ^ 

't ' ■ ^ 

1» The highest rate Infant, coctsllty ua^ for children, of 5Vaak naciver* 

b,»rr. worsen *i£ f^ocial and c?,iii^ai £i -k anJ wL^li ^in.ldci'-^Sit*? health car**, this 

-rate \''2if tia^> higL'^c th,«a th.tt. foe e t^i^o^ of thita nothars at no risk with 

<x«*»<5'>itG care. K'AkC in line ^.eca Tu'^f o Ktccn infsn;r, vitU a ;av<; 22 cIp^s as 

hi*;*- . , - 

2. AT'^nc* -ochcr^ rec-^tyin* ,iU*<;tfcU*j ' ^i^^cal cir;, thure -vjj. es3enciilly no 
iii^Tt'jccric^ i.^ r'^fctilt.y V-ica, HLic'., i'uicts P-icap ,ifofi?^, evert^for 

"i. for -^►^ • -it -''«'»^>^ fx w, ^'^*';<»r, rjjj.-jjive ^tdical. csr-* guV- 

*■ » > , ^ 

^'■jati.^lly r"-<iJvH X .■ .t^ t ^"^^^ j r.«t £or all racvs, V;»t tJio figure* io£ 
^'ac^: arsd Puerto Ric.^i\ Ir^ui*^^ .^Cs? atj-Jl av^b^tantially gr.-.iccc thar, tho^e for 

*«ait*jj. In Ovher wc>r<i:j, oCrt^r factors b-siJcj inadequate cjiical car* contrloute 

' C 

to |>rodin.in;; the bujheic infant :::orCalitw foe the^e norf^-Vi^ite groups. Again 
th'^'^* factor., ha/c to dj with the bO'w.ial uni e<.onor.lc cond'itionti in vhlch these 
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£»-*iili2d have*to live. Tui-» th? rc5;^lts of the •/ V;>£l. City st^^dy c.U other 
ir.vc3tX3aUoa»=pojnc Co^the fo.llo^ing <;harawtcriscis^ predifctive of 5iish«r 
inftit taortalityr coploy^ti»it s^taLus} oi the ^»^eddwIfl-^^r , nochejc yft««d at Iw^snt ,s 
blTthy parried but no f«tch^r in the ho^u, niabfei. of children- per roo3i> xaother 
iffl?r.20 or over 3S', add" parents* educational lisViel. . * . • 

,A??ro^.I::i?t.?V 9^/^.01 tiiQ^-i r,ou\^.c^,a,^ rUk- r.ad ^^dtcal or social coadi- 
tiop5 that could have been idcrttlfled at the ti»e of the first pcerfatal yi«it; 
infants ^orn to this jrqup-^f voaea accounted for 70X of the deaths. 

^at vouljl have happened* bad these conditions been identified and adequate 
cedical care provided? .The answeju to. this question has recently beco«a ayallabla 
froa an enalysls of data froa th« llarernal and Infant Care Projects of HEW which, 
in the lalddle 1960* s, w*re established in fflua areas of fourteen cities across ^ 
the nation and in Puerto P.lco.^ In renver7 a ^asu'tic fall in infant mortality 
£ro3 34.2 pcrlOQOlive blctha in 1964 to 21.5 peV ICOO in 1969 was observed foe 
the 25 census tracts that nnde up the target area for such a program. In 
Birr-inji^aa, Alabama, tha rate decreased fro3 "^^^.^ ir. 1965 tp 14.3 -in 1969, ^d 
in toba froa 33.4 in'-l'fb-i to l^Jt in 195a. . Sii:itii.cA.nt reductions have also 
occt.rccd over tht popuXatioikv^tctvcd by c*rtas^ ^zo^t^^s in ptea^tucity,^ repeated ^ 
ti»eaage presnancy, v^^tr^t/ho coaccl'/e o/ec 35 years^qld, .nnd f a^i^left^withr.rore 
th^n four children- \ ^ . j" . 

-It i3 a reflection oi cur distort li pri^^ricics tbat thoso prograas .nra ^ 
cucsT'-ntly ia jeopardy, ev|a thjugh their pco?o»ad rcplaccn^int through revenue 
sharing is not yet on the horizon. The phasing .out of these projects will ^ 
rt«>ult in a return of nortaiity to earli<if levels; cwr^i infants vill ^te. - 
2. The tncerp1-->v of ^loloatcal and tfrrvlr onaentali faqtqirs. 
Thq decisive role that enviconsental factor» can play in influencing the 
biological .growth of the organi-ta, and, thereby, its psycholoelcal developnent, 
is illustrated by a scries of recent f ?llow-op stud4^s of babies experieacinf 
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diCfcrcRC spcio-econooic levels. As J^ctipie we nay tdlic an excellently d*- - 
sijSned analyzed study by Richardson:^ tt is a well estaolished flndiits that 
cothors f roa low incoac faaili^j fc. a hi^h^r proportion of presature babies^ 
iys r$.^^tcdcxcViiv by weish: bIrCh or ftc^tstional a^e, and that prje^curtfs 
iij-^nily "Md io ^oiewT-rat zoca-itfj ru^hacdson sSudied a 

£yr«vup of sach chUdren In Aberdeen, Scotland fcoa birtji through. sevea years with 
special focus on intellectual development T Ha found, as expected, th^ chlldreti 
born preoaturely to nothftrs in low income fasllXes showed significantly foofx 
pecfohaance on measures of cental growth, especially when th« babies ifv both 
, .born before term and t?elghed less than five pounds. The average l.Q. for thasa 
' children at seven yeors of age was 80. But the ^higher the family's socio-economic 
level, Che weaker the tendency for birth weight to be associated wtc^i iapalred- 
intellectual function. For c.s<»3ple, in the hi'ghtfr social cioss group, infants 
' born before tcr» iiad weighing under fi/e pD^nd^-had a cean I.Q. of -iOS, higher 
fbia th<j av5frc:^e tor the G''»^tfr^i pwvul*u i^?" ar.d only five points below the / 
E-jua Cur ft|Ll tern brible:, of noi-^a^l u^i^hi fcocn to wjtiiers in the saae :>ocio- / 

t - r > t > . 

» - «* - I 

<I:>rXc.its «--^tfd «? wirh wlUely ilfeejia^ x of nsn^jl ^.jtardatiort as a* function 

» «f cssti^cio?? o£ tor f.^^^- f m wl^ich they were born^ 

l<i inco?!$v<io<^*« ^o"* ri^^ira a ^ lolo^ical 'bas'i tj aSfecc profoundly tht: 

waif arc devalops^nt of the c'aild. ;o citc but two e/.a:2pies. Child abuse 



- ' ^:t.MTi';<?>, ^colo5> if -s.lr.crttlc'!' ron-^usritio^ial factors ln£luen':ln;j 

inc^Uecctial and behavioral de-.-sUf^ent* In i\,jerltion« the \*»rvous Systcn, and 
E^J^vior. ,ScieacXfic P blicatioa ^251, I'un <Ua?icar. riealch Organization," Washingco 



D.C., 1972, pp. 101-110. 
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1^ r.or« co'^ron in pool ttan i« viifdlc i»-.ion<i foaiii^j..' and the socio-, 
ccoao Vic status of the fasUy h^s ec.-raud-a» thi cost po^^cful predicCoc 
ficho^l »ucce^s in sCudxes co/uiucteJ At both the mttlort2l *^«»d: ccace level.' 

ttoc<Joc3 iv.zozi tell rhe whole story. Tn th»'. first i>l3C0, other social 
coftdx&ions, sucn as the absence of thu parent have beea sho^n ro exAceri)*te the 
-x jw-fcy- j lo^ xr*;?3a haass, child abuse is moce 

liN.^ly to occur in single-parent than in intact faollio?, especially when the 
cothcr is wider 25 years ot age. It-ls also the young nother who is nost 
likely*. to have a preoature baby. * , \ ' 

In terns of subsequent dcvelopseat, .1 state-wide study in New York, of . 
factors affe,<;ting school perforsance at all grade levels^^ found iSiac 58Z of 
Che variation in student <ichicves^nt could be predicted by three factors: 
broken hoses, overwrovd^.d' hoi^ain^, and.tha cducatioaal level of the head of the 
Jwv^schold; when la^iaX and cthaic vaclabl^^a w«c JtnCroduced into the analysis, 
thv r.cctf«ated for less than an additional '^4 th*> s'aciation. 

' ^ta^l\y,^avA p^fhapa r.o^t ii^p^rtantly, lox ir.co-i^ na/ aat be ths-cr^tical 
"i^',ti>r afteccia,, thi Ucvt*l'^.j"'t;»ic <ind norJ* o? cr.Juldrcn r»ad faalllasi. ll'e no3t 
po.?r*MV evi.dent.-3 foi' t^his co iclu3i.o.i co=^> fro::; cea^u^ dal^^ on triads in faaiiy 
l/»c?-:a over tho p^^t fi^artcc t.ia'-.'^ry. hv;a adjusts^at f<^5• inflatlbn, the 



j,S. ro/iility ot oi ir.etion>il o;??ortunicy . Uashington, D,C.: U.S. 
Office of Education, 1966, Jenci-^/C. In^:>>ality . 2;ev York; Basic Books, 1972; 

" " J^orr, nnd ?ln^ar tq;;'of ^ 



Vj^jC >ncjr'/ gegon^jarV cue ~ Vol. I. 
^^ gcjott of .the Vork Stat-> CorntsAton . ibli- , 
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jv'cli as Mii^ic. A rcUOi-tjl^sx tUU f»ict i. a ticop^vec tha yoats in the pfrccn- 
Ca3«a of child ren In f^a^^lies below the p*.».i:t>' Urm*, 2;/, ift 1559, 15% in l^SO, 
and l/ir^ in 1973.^^ - | ' ' ~ ^ , » 

^•"v CI; in,:;g^ o ^/^g_Tic _^ 

>* y • AXid yteL, iiav^i ^ee 4, tfte peccent^ga oi 5.ingle-paranfc families has fc««a 



growing » especially in tcccnt ycixs. And tht^re ato analo^^.ous trends foe indlcer 

bearing on state and developsent of the child. Although lack o£ coaparablXlcy 

"/ ' \ ' - - ^ . . ' 

between^ saaples and censures precludes a valid^ assessaeac o£ chanj* is child 

abuse races. An index |s available £or this phenonenon in Ics aoac extrea* for«; 

ho:dcide« or the delibl^ratc killing o£ a child- As shotm fn jFigure 13, th» ^ 

rate has. been increasing over tine £or children o£ all £y5e». Adolescent* ^rc 

rorc likely to be the victims ol hoaiciis tUn younj^x ch^I ren except In che , 

£trr.c year of lif©, in which chs races o^aln jiinp upi/^ncd. 

Cnildr^n who &urVi.ve face other ri&ks. Tor cxasple, the New York stud/ 
12 * ' 

- cit cayllOt r-^pccts .i »-*,^ulJt ttc.i4 in th; proportian o£ cKiZdzcn fatlLns 
to i «cfo£Ci at «irii*iul le'Ml;. An ce^di. *j^^vta stidu^tjLc: < nch year 'Vjo?^o aod 

0*:^ niijh^: coocIvj** thii f;jch j dt:c».cay* An cQ^oj^t^nc*; I;* occ-urriRS pri- 
r U' rot -.;cU»'5l''-i./,, ' f \*i i«>v^r s^>* « c j ionic statu;*, »*ich 

r tt'^.nJ cr^ te fat usHk deso^r.^lic^ The griph 5h:>*/j trie av^^rag'i score 

at'uiove't 'jiach yeir in th*5 verbiX and nathenacical sectiona ot the Schola^llc 
* f^ttuJ* Tc-t, t^'-- I b> ^.tCLujil/ -all hijf scltool juAiofj .-^r.d s^a^ofs vhc plaa 
to go to coU«iit». Thv tc5t bcofoa are u:,-U wJld^y as tha basis for determining 



^^frtfortunatcly, t\v\ c«irv<* levelled o£f in n69_and hjs^ shown no decline In 
ttio 1970's. » 



12„ 



NV'^ York Stato Co-v^i-s^iior.. op cic. 
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a'Jnls&xon. «,A9 ic a?.:>-ri;At f roiJi th** fi^c*,,-^ there has been a rtie^siy and sub- 
stantial decrers><if ov,»x the P^nt decade— 3:) points in th^ verbal section, 24 
in tie Rdtheqjaixcn I section. interprc^cxn^ the significance this decline, 
^c. r. .Inn* GUrc/» C^^^^- '<u; * Pr^^r - :.^7. icw»i Dlvt^ior. oi, cne Collogfe 
Board, wameS that u is /ncorrect; to conclude froa a score decline that 
schcols have not been pr^aring students in Verbal *ad natheaatlcal s)ciXIs «ft 
well they )iave In £^raer years. *'The^ SAT measures skills develo^td ov«r « 
youngster's. life tlai— both io and out of the school setting* .*.It Is *«vldeat 
that cany factors^ Including £aaily and home life, exposure to jaaS's-Hoedla, »nd 
other cultural ««td cnvlrouneocal factors arc associated with student's' pejf- 
forpance." v / . • 

Finally^ tKe reaatnlns s<"t3 ot.^-data s,hif t attenCioa f roR the cogaltive to 
the v-rotion/l pnd social Figures 15 nui J 6 dbcuaent tha increase In 

T ^ " 

^ntci^Je r;/ccfl in cccc«c ,ycar^ toe chU<trcn is\ yo.inj as ten. Figure X7 shovs 



^V^^•4 c^iXe'Asiyy Collcjo EpCfcrtce E:; rti.viliu.i BoacJi Kcw Votk, Uew \ork,- Ueccaber 
2oVi;>7^. A recent report: vj^j (Mcvr^ib il', 1975) quowss ^aa MeCandUss, director 
of .'iXitsstop.s tcisting "for the College B>-;trapct E^Aain4riaa Soard^ as refuting 
ar-^cLt-^ncs that th« ^lecrease- in SAT acorc-o i^ not *Vm1" b-t.a reflection of changds 
Oi\ tejts or in the social con^oslcion of student j taking ti-.cn. According to 

i?dlc^5, tfi* reason for the dcbp <i docUie* in !>Ct.aeA£G* "developed rea..oniag 
i.vairy." . 
^ sar:«y arCiQlc^ reparc» tt-o athet Uc/elapceats which corroborate the do*.m^/ard 

cce'id in l-iamtftg: . ' ' ^ 

The J:aclo^<^l Asses^n^ac of Educa clonal Progress— *a federally 
fumled testing organlznCi<>n— reported last week thac student?' kn^t* 
less about, science in 1970 thaa thsy did three ye.^rc earlier. The 
test, which covered 9s),000 students In clerentary and junior and 
senior Klgh schools la all parts of the nation, sho:>dd the sharpest * 
decline ax&ng 17-year-oId5 in large cities, although suburban scu- 
d^ints* test «coros fell too. ' * , * 

The results of the third study, sponsored By the U.S. Departaent ^ 
of Health, Education and Welfare and announced^ list \*eek, showed thaC 
' *• public school students.' rjuding-lcvels "have been falling since the 
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ovwn oore pcccijiitou^ ciA-^ib in th^ tac; iil.juvunile delitsqinin*,/ . Since 1963, 
criniiS by childrcA have beer, inccoa&in^ *' ^iA'u<ir ta^,c than :h4i javer.ilfi popu- . 
latioo. ln-1975, -acong childc*:n up.d'»c l^,^ ^ &Uoi>t hill (A77,) 04 aii arrests In- 
volvcJ thefr, breaking and »ntcy, and vAnJjiii»,n, a,td, with -an inpoctartt exception 
to bi not<:^d belo.v, t ^^atcgoclas vera the ,one» i»Uowins cha g-eatesc ia- 

cr^^iv ' 5 en*- 7-i'>t i'Z^^di. 3^t>a- la.^j'i*; jroup^a^, ai-o grovfir.$ rapidly, 

i ' 15 - ' ' 

constituted alaodt a quaTrter of all offcnseft and included loitering, disorderly 
conduct, and runaways. The nost rapid- rises, hovever, occurred in two other cate- 
forles,, dirug use and violent, crlaes. In 1973, drug arrests accounted for 2.6Z.of 

offenses by childr^a ,under 15. The precise rate of increase over tiB« is 
difficult 4:0 estimate because of inccnsistant eaforceaenc apd reporting. Xa the 
s^e year, the next cost rapid rise vas for violent crises (aggrarai.ed assault, ^ 
arcos robbery, f orclble^ rape, and ourder) . These accounted for. 3.3 T of all 
arrests. Wtfile the proportion o£ children involved is .of course very saall, this 
fijjurc represents at least a 20.0% in^rcasi jvi?c the 1964 level. And the total 
'■j::bpr of children with a cri-~inj[l record aj. ->vb3Car:ia'.. "If ch? pEeaeat trends 
ortin***!, one out of cvary r.lrc you»LS-^>«.cr 1. aXXL appear befoca a juveaiia court 
b J for 5 ajrc 13."^^ The figures, of course, oily of fences thnt ^^.re detected 

aa^ prvj>ecuted» On j t wonders ho^ high tha r^^jzbers «uht cltab before ve ack^'.ovledge 
k\'^\ t«-4/ reflect d^»9 actd p?rvav«lw« probi.^:;* la tr.? tr%'at^.snt,Q£ children aad 
y<^*'t Iti our society. ' ^ 



fia'ircs which foiled arc bnaed on c ^ L -ilforo Cnn^ Regorta for tb3 
Unitjd .States pubUshed ^nr.ually by the Fc-Jcral 5ur*ati of Investigation. ^ 

^"'it is noteworthy that the hiancst level aod cost rapid rise uithin this grouping 
occurred for rua^vays^ an increase of more thaa 240X since 1964 (the rate hns 
decreased sooewhat since 1970). It would ivp;5car that the trend we have observed 
in the progressive break-u? of the fanlly includes the departure not only of its 
adult aenbers, but its "children is veil. ^ 

^^Wft nay take what confort we can froa ths fact that the reported races "of drug 
arrests and of juvenile violence have dropped soaewhac since 1970* 

^^ProC tlos of Chlldror.. . White House Cwnfcrcnc« on Children, Washington, DJCT, 
19fd, p. 79. • " . ' 
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* ; V r>i Roots of Mi^-^H « 

^t»'it»jt.rtre the basic* souic<*^ of thc&c^ f>cbbK''v .»? T«e d^ta Wv* havv «2itttd 
I'dint-thtS'jacpusing fln.sici. ro directly al tic costtuut iv^ effect, both on 
tcsljics and children, of ecor.or.ic dcpri'-atiou. J a tliu ll;»ht oC our ^tn^lysi*, 
•^VnttiS c^a be n;> question thit '.^ri. tiip:^ i'^ ?L<3/:i, critic i r?l^ in ^ 

<ihi.ldc<»n In different seg^icnts at ixasricaa society. Heijce, the keystone £or 
any natio»:il policy la this sphere oust, i^&urc basic econoa^d security for* , 
/serican faailies.^' ^ , " 

'.BuC while Incpae is crucial to the aoderstanding.and reduction o£ cross-' 
sectional differences, our eaaXy^fs indicate that the financial factor, taken 
by itself, cannot explain^ or couater«;t, the profonncJ longitudinal changes^ 
that have been tiding place c^er the p<i^t q^arpcr cc.itu;/, and that are docuaeatcd 
in bO i^Jny oi our charts end £l..ucc>* Otl s^ Kot^^^s bCi>i<!ei. the purely economic 
have h^svx op-^ratio^ to prod..w*. ih^ p^cooat £.t»*ite ftUr.irt^, ancl will need to 
be tuvoUc<J CO brin^Ci «ibojit «r»/ ti,r,tccJ I«^zu. . -^^ftt. TIi-:: . • fo^c^s ate refl'ict^di 
bu^ not ldentlii^^<<, in our C^.^^ "h^ c.^t.:?s pf uroo*ii jsi.\o:;. Available 
«v'rch docs ivot <? vaMc us tu pit t' " uirh tay d-i^r-Cii of precision, but 



so 



indlcaCior. o£--th?i'c poR;.ijtic r^^tute p-o/id^-d ffuji stuUiCt* of child 



< ' 18 * 

r*?*::it<Hza£io:i iJ»^d tV ^&lop . jnc xa o'ho cu', i Vh,'.so ir /-^Atis.itions Cill 

^^Pe^-fcostcKj, R. t riUi.-jcx-Olc,.u.i, 1. .Er^ W c h.U caco ^n K.^ '^ieo. He? York: 
^^f^ox^ and Breech', 19/A; Bron::.nbrQ»}n*r, I*. 7 t. or Ida of chiid'iood: If.S, end 
OjCS-P.. Ucw Yopli: K«sr.ell S ^'0'^^^«l'2tio% 1970; David il. & Lezinc, I- ^^lElZ 
chltT7<^ rf tn Trarco. J:c i Ybc!;; Cordon 2-*d Breach, 1973, DevereaXy E-C-, Jr,., 
,ct ai. Cni.ld rearing U\ EagXi^.J and thfi Iniiccd StatiS^ A era ^-national co=j?aris3r., 
^urrTal of Karc '.a^.e n. t the Family . May JL969, 31, 257-270; Hercann, A. & Kcrdosi, 
Early chiTd'ca ' e^in Huniary . York: Gordon and Breach, 1973; Kcssen, I^. 
Chliacon end C tlha . I«2w lia^cn: Yale Univ. Press, in press; Lieglc, U TheMTanlly's 
role in Soviet education . Jkw York: Sprlnsec Pub. Co., in press; LuECher, K.L. etal. 
Early child cacja in SwttzcrlaaJ . Itet* Yojk. Gordon and Breath, 1973; Pringle. y.K% 
«*w:{ai'Ioo, 5. Early child core in Britain. iJew Yor);: Cordon and Bre»ich, 1975; 
Fobir.son. H^B"?, cCj^jil. E^rlv child cai^e in the United Scai-^s o^ Ar^rtca /^ New York: 
, Cordon and Breach, 1973; iu>i^;eri, R.R. Chanacc in parental bctAvior reported 
by children. In ,t*eat Cercsany »%r4 the United St:ites. thc-i-i D^^vclopGjnt, 1971, 1^, 
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Attention to a distinctive f eati,r - O" ~^c:k.^c. child -ccii ..i^: oo^regatloQ, rot 
by race or sgciol cla^s, but by o^-i. lv,czc^iia$ly, c.ui.^ret\ in /•necica' arc li^^^ 
an4 ,.ro^lnj«*i? In reiotwc JL:;wUtioik Iron perjoa^J older > oc >ouA^'it than Chea- 

selvts. Il>r cxa-api^, a 6"j>r%'2y o£ ?Jiaajv> ift child rearing practices 4n tha 

-ifc * T . o * - 

' 19 
action bfctwfen parent and child. A j.:cxlac trend it, indicated by data froa 

crosN-culturaX studies coaparin^ t^aizxca^ tociilies with their Xuropean counter- 
20 

parts. Ihus» in sk ws^aparaCiv^^ study of cocialization practices aeons Gensan , 

andvAcerican parents, the forc»»r cnsrged as significantly oorft Involved la 

activities with thair children iocluding b\^tl|^ af f ec?.ion aftd discipline. A second 

study* conducted several years later, sha^-ed changes over tine In both cultures 

reflecting "a trend toward, the dissolution af the faally as, a social systea/ 

with Ccircany xaovins closer to th;^ A«eri*.c.. pattern of "centriScgtil forces 

21 

p«llin3i the cets^>ers into rciaiio.^sblpj o.'^:?l-Jos the fosally." ^ 

Although the nature and wp^fatioa of th*3i centrif t.^^-^ii forges have not be^'n 
studied ^yst'^ia£tf 2lJy, thv/ v^ti* Vv'Uil.. .v^*"^^^^ to cbs^?;rvo:^ of the Anfric^n 
jGc<*n.^- The fo\^o-/*nj t.Kc.rpL th3 r.jott'of th? i*^■.'^Jl,<ier,t''^ Vnite lloix^v 

Cos'cToRcct on Ciifttldrca a-^sri-iCa £h^ siCw^-xoa as seen b/ a group of fix^ertc, 
i;icb!al**S: both C£Ci»;"^f i^^t'/'cad pr^ccltio?^>f 

Xn tO'Jay*!, vorl'i p'rv*^-itt> tin^ tir..v*^»^Xvt>5 th** rercy 
of T society ^"Mch T>r^cj^ur£> ^oi prloriti-^s that ^ 

allow neither tice nor place for r.;:aniogful activities and 
rilrttjcons bott'e^n <:^^^^^.^ a-id <iiuUs, t^hich dovn^rado the 



^\ronfcnbrcnaer , V. SCcirflization and s:iwi5l class through tiae and spaci:. In 
E.S. Maccobj^, T.M. New^oab, anJ E. Hartley C£4s.)> P^ad Inss . in Social Psychology « 
3r<i edition, K'*'-' York: HoU, 1958, 400-4 2 

^^^Bronfcrbt^OMr, 1970, 62 clt. ; Dcvcr<iuJw, <t al., 1969, op cit. 

21 . ' 

^^Fo^i'.^r'rr 1971. o? clc - ^ ^ 
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- — *v ^ ^ . , 29. 

^ . . • . . ^ * . 

role- of parents aai tha^^unctions o£ p.ic^nvSo^J, axic voich 
• prcve/it the pnrenC fron doin^ Zhmo^s he wants to' as* a ^ 
y Suidc, friend, 9nd companion to hit- Children... 

the frustrations arc <GreateJit for the facilV of povei^ty 
vher/s thfc- capacity for huaan tesponsft is crippled by hunger* 
•cole, filwhy jickai;>s, aad despair. Foe families who caa s«c 
along, the rat* are gone, but the rat-race recalns. The de-" 
cands of a job* or often cwojobs, thac clala aealtimes* 
eyeniog^,^ and v^ekeods as veil as days; the crips and coves 
necessary t6 get««he?d or-siaply hold one's ova; the ever * * 

iocf easing tine sp^nt in cocautjng, patties, eveninxs out, 
t ' social and coasunlty obligations — all ^le th^nss one h<s to ^ 
do tojceet so-called priaary responsibilities — produpe a • ^ 

situation in which a child often ejirnUs uore tir& wiCh,<T 

. * r 22 
passive babysitter than a participating parertf. 

Alth^u^h fno systeaati^c evidence is .T*/a*lable, tbsije are In-Jicatioas- Chat a 

wi::''drawal of cdults fcor' the lives of (.iiUwiea is al.>o occurring outside tlrC 

9 * 

hoac. To <iuotc again fron the report ol JChc i^hite House Confereace: 

In o^u^" c-oicm way of life, it is rot only pareacs of 
vhoa children are d'2?rivf>d, it is psoplft in scr.^ral- A hose 
of factors- conspire to isolate children fro3 the rest of 
society. The frasscntacloa of thcrexteaded farJlly, thtr 
, ' se partition of reside a Ciai a.id budlr.^os ureas, ta<, did<^ppearaac'i; 



^• Report to the President ^Thitc House Conference ov Children . Washlnston, 
D.C.s U.S. Covernoant Printing Office, 1970, 240-2S5. 
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of neiehbochooda, zoning or<iir.atacc.^ » occupacior.^i cobiXUy, 
child labor law^, the abollshneat tne ??pccnclce sy^cen, 
consolidated schools, television, separate patterns o£ social 
21fe Jfor different age groups, the workittj iJocher> the 
4.*le^*tion of chili c|ri to specialists — all ch^oe canifestn-; 
CionJ pro^rcs* optsraio ,lo w-ccqa^** uppoccurtiwy iicd incentive 
tor xseaningful contact b*tveen children and persons Older> or 
younger > than thensfelves. 



30. 



This erosion of the social fabric isolates oot only the child buc'also his 
^Aslly. As docuaeated in earlier seccloas of this report, evea in intact ' 
fosllies th« centrifugal iorces generated withia tha fanily by /its increasingly 
isolated position have propelled its nesbers ir^ ^Jlf f erept directions. As pa^ts, 
especially nothero> sp^nd core tin* in uoH. *iad co^a'unity activities, children 
arc placed in or gravitate to group settinss, both organized and informal. For 
e:i<Lipli, since 1965 the nuaber of children enrolled in da/ cate centers, has more ' 
t;,ait .'o-ablcd, trnd Che dcs^qfl toda^ far c-vcc^ds ch* supply, Outsi<je preschool 
«r S-Jool, the child;sp|r.dsc inter c«i site* ai-^s^ats o£ tlce sol^ily in, the co^jpaay of 
Jiis ip^-nates'. Tt.c vac»i»^>:rcatcd by the -icii'lraval of pareacs» and other adults 
ha;* been filled by the laiorsal peer group. A recent st»^/ has found that at 



,1.. 



sni fii^'Ie level 

t.i^n they d*d a dicaO*? a^a A p-.ratT/-l iRve;»{.X^atiu3 Jndjicatc?*that such 



lire-! toc!a/ ^^0J a gceac^r dtp^ad.'ncr on thair 
56 



'?opoct of Forua I S. l/iiA House Conference oa Children, Washia^ton, D.C, 1970, 

<^v-iry, J,C, ^1 >ic^-»n, M.A» C^iracijjri^tici t»£ o<ttfr- j?r.J ad^lt-ocier.t^jd cjilldrsaA 
Jourajl of Marrig.^g and the Faall Z, 197«, 36, 54>554. , 
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• . ■. ' 31. . 

44V. ^- .*ttbtlicy CO gco^p .iil^cna is r.i,v^-c .*_j..4 chUJc<-.i frai ho;^';j xa which 

younjs^cir'ta. de5k.ci^tf their p^;_.-.cs a* A44*4<-<^ionatc t.r.^i -.a^^~fi.m disciptlae. 

» At'cch^^^nt to 0£e-aatcd ati?'?«iC6 to bv jkn*. luca^cd jo. c by a laciw of ^.cconLioa 

aai a*, hosd th^o oj po^itx'*^: »i,twCu^^iioa of the pees &xo^? itseli- ^ 

, c .ta/-» a >iC i^r n.-'^aci7« i/t^v q,: chtjii" friends .nnd o* 

thtfsjietve^ as- veil. Tn^/ .^r*t pe^^^i^-si^Cic about rtie future, rate lower in 

• rcjijoasibility ar.d lva>l»ir=.liip, aad ace note likely to engage In such antl-sociaJ. 

s ' behavior as lyicg, tcasir.^ ot.i^r *,hildr*;ji, '^playiziz hooky, or "do ins soaething illegal 

■«>■.- 

^ Wh^C ve arc seslng h^re, of course, arc the jcoots o£ aliecstion a5&. 

its slider consequences. .Xlic socc serious uanlfcatatiQns are reflected in * 

• ' • ' *• " ' } 

the rt^ins rates child hosxcide, suici'ie, drug use, and juvenile delinquency 

* '»-- 

( 

pr« v*<?iisly cited. • , . , * ' 



^''Cor^'lr^, J.C. b. SiiOaa, II. A. ( xpec -il-il ffSudy of adult 
C'ipv'oU^.h^'i i?v^nuscripr. Corn'* a Uatvecsity; 1963^ 



peer oricncaciort. 



;t>*iili f^if ^djhi:> f roup's. t.-^^-.la prcs%-aUM to Che Faculty ol the Cri»dua<C'2 
^ of. Cornell tr.i.«/'>rHtt> f*^c ttie degree ot Doctor or Tnilosopn/, JanMsry 1973- 
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VI Farily Support SybEfa»*\ 
' How arc wc to r<iy«c8e thia. debilitating trend? To the extent to which 
thi^-problea has been rcto^'.RtAcd afd nddrcssed in , the recent past, the 
priiKSipal focus of atterxLJa ani p ograrsaatlc «£foct hal b^en the chlgji, 

i« V?(st.— -c rne t^stl ' : fhe *Jhool-J Ac bdtfi the local 

ar4 national levels, a varivt)* o£ ?ducati0r-al prograus liave been ins&ituted.w 
bii^nnmi, at the preschjoi level, through H^ad StJrt, ^nd extending Into the 
elementary years via Follow Xhrou^h and slallar coopeasatory, efforts, all 
designed to enhance, or at least prevent decline in, the all-round develop- 
• aeat of children » especially froa low incdae faollles- 

As we now know, 'the results of these educational strategies have proved 
disappointing. Bv and large, early inj^j/vcntion pro^rass were effective 
v'iixliS th"3y- las^teJ, but gjins ten Jed to w3»h out once cbfe children entered 
siah*K>l-^^ The jgnly •*xc^?,>tion to this gen?T*iI trend occurred vlth prograos 
€'?'>H:x^izin? the direct iivol»/^frent of pjror.ta In activities with their child- 
T^A, k'lt tV3 i^ucotv^ ol tl\t^ a.o;>rwauh/«v'/'t;ujtlificd byjth** teoillMtlon , 
tl «* tx ' Jaatli^:*? w.*o t-if^ wiUir*/, and •<ibXc to p.»rtic^.piit«* in these prograas 
t^ni-ra CO be th^ Ica?C diiMi - *aias^d asor; t^ic^^r elSsible- 



^Iroiffcabrenner, U- Is eatly Intervention effective? Departcent of Health. 
E'Jucanon, and Welfare, Offite of Child Developa^Jftt. Washington, D-C, 1974. 
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With ircspd^;^. co che effects o: prosrans, an lr:?i^c»3ive series of 

inveacig^Llos«, njtabiy the scui^j-i ^,ilishccl by Jcces Cv?io=ca anj.i966?^ and by 
' CUrlsiCopher Jenc5;s in 1972,^^ deconstrj^Cv that the ;hatact«CA3Cics, of schools, of 
cI«iJ:;rcos5 and even c'£ teachers pceuic*. Zitcic of the variacion ia school 

«c?'tevc2eac. What does pcedlct It .s f^ily background, parciculariy che- 
chacacteclscics chac define Che fatally in celaclon co Ics social conCexc: chc 
uotlcj' of wock, neighborhood, acd coc2(Jnicy. * 

The critical question thus becoaes: Can oUr social iasciCuCions ba chanfad 
old ones nodified and tij(w ones introduced — so asvtp rebuild aad revitalize tha 
social context Chat families and children require for their effective funccion 
end growth? Let; ce consider scoe Inscitucions on the contecporary Anericaa 
sc£ne that are likely to have the greatest iopact, for better or for worse> on 
th£f vflfaro of Aasrica's children and young people 1 ^ ' ^ , 

1. Pay Cjirc • ♦ ■ 

D^iy care ±a coalnjj to Anecica, The quescloa is .what kind. Shall we> in ' 
re.pv.xse ta C/.tcrni»l psva^orob to "put ptopla to work" or for considerations 
of pc»rii^nal cor.vttnicrcc, all(>-* .i pattern to de/eiop in uhich the care of yojiog 
children is delesat^-jd to sptjci.*Usts» fucthcc s?>ucatinjj ths child fro'^ his 
fati^ly sad r5'Ju'iin3 the fo7ii.lv 's and the co'-*ji^>ni£y *s fefiling of responsibility 
'f'*r if childr*?.-? Or uill »Jjy c trc d^^i.^,n^, as it csrt b», Co reinvolve 
«r.<; cc^^niCb-'-'i f-»'3xl> fl^ t pri.ary a.ii pfw/^r a^cnt ioc naktiig husua 
*bclr.a* b'inan? ' 

Aa Project Head Start dez»n3£.ratc<l, pcesci-.o^l pro^raajs can have no lasting 
confer utclve iopatt on the child* 3 development unless they affccc not only the 



Corfcfcan, J.S. Equality of educaclonal op p ortimlty .> HashlnSton, D.C.: U.S. 
Offlfcc of Educacioa, 1966. " 

29- * 

Jenckat, C. Incguallcy . h'e?* York: EasIc Soor.s> 1972 #, 
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CriJt! Iilaself Vut pX^>o thj people i:ho c>.,-**ute his enJuci»ii; U Zo-d^y 
^'SVirornenCi. This - thac parents anJ otluc people £coci chi c:;ild's 
•.-Tcdiace environs -'15 .^u^C play %i pro;!!*^.. . ;r ^art in cUc pla^nlJ:^ .'Uu adQlmscr*- 
tii>.i •>£ day-carc pr^.c*.::* ani also participate actively ao volunteers and 

It oean^ ^hdt c^-j pco^raa con'roc ^' -infiaed to the cence? jwc 
rvu-»i ouc iX3ta tae h>QS *and the cocr-urlty so that the entire^ neighborhood Is 
Ciy^hw up in activities in behalf of its childrer.. We need to experiment with 
p.ittinr day-car« centers within reach of the significant people in the child's 
life. For soce fasilies this will oeaa neighborhood centers^ fpc Others center* 
at the place of work. ^ A great deal* of variation ^nd innovation will be rer 
quired to find the appropriate solutions* for different groups in different. . 
set^tinjs. ' *■ . 

2. Fair^Pact^Tifae gcgloyrreat Trace Ic<':< Acti 

' > * * *■ 

Sach solwcio^3 cont^ont a critic.il obstacle •in coatecpor.-.ry i\caricaa 

soclc-cy. The keystone oL an effective di^y-cor^ pfogr^n is. parent participation, 

bt w oo^ can p.troat? ?ntJLci£iCe if tl:-y uu-'. ful^ tlc^i— uhich is» one o£ th? 

t^xw rcsi*on» the f.i'^tiy^ n**ed* d'>y cur^* in tit? fie-- plui--*? 1 se? only on-sj 

^^o .Mblix colutton; ^ ir^c.ius*d op.^yfCuni: tpvaris for part-t^cc espkoy- 

D^iC. it in the ilit't of thiJ •.vno.iJ^c^ivi.oa th^t t^a tepoct of the Whl-.o 

^ * " % \5 - J « 

• . I . - 

»rt^^;-nc:c fUxiolc ? i>tH*:A^»s (tor c. - , to ^viable ^i, Icosc putca: 

C5 i». r*; h03C t.-Uer. r. uhi^ J<it«-.cn.. froT. ai.biol) and to irxroase thf nu3b*;r 

th^ ^ "fcus-of pact-tine ^iisitions. Spctificttliy, the report rccoasendcd tbit 
4 '"^ 

stjtc io{;i5laturj;s caacc « ''Fair Purt-Ii^ja £7plo>;aent PractiCi;5 Act" to pcohibAt 

, * f 
discriclnatida in job opportunity, rate of pay, fringe b&nefits and status for 

^, parents who sought or engaged in part-tiae er?lo>'aenC. 
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I . like to repu. r. *'i>tructive C/,?*;*^ .-.x.: o£ oae ficatc id.^islacor 

who <itt-. /.eJ to put thro^iA^t • 4 till^ A^<nbl/ /oc!^. Coa;*cance^CpoVw oC ?.*«jv 

^orU. flr^. Co-i^-v a cop/ oi s bill vib t£ had been lotcoduci'd In 

co'r-J*tCov. It b 'gin, "iio'c .>lv,. ,r '»^^1L ^ot ai, a co^'iltx<.a of ca >loy?:frn::. Salary^ 
♦ 

J. J.-,-. {^^^^ f.-,^,^ an! oa C'-'t ca ♦"sp'" vrVio Is Chi 

;>jr'.MC or s^^»<i-i-^n « chtid uad^-r 18 yuae^ o£ age shall be required Co vort 
norv than AO hour^ a weeX. Forty hour^ a ve^k, oS course, is full tiae; Mrs. 
Cook indorsed ce that tkace ^/as no hope of settlo; a bill through with a lovtr ^ 
lisrit. It turned out that ev«n AO hours was too lovr, Th^ bill was not passed 
even in cocjictce. The .pecss*-cc froa business and industry was too great, aad 
they liyiisted on the right to require their employees to work overclce. 

(ihcro IS a say of hop*, however. In the^ suttlccenC of the United Auto- 
LObiif Workers' 19/3 £»triivc -*.sa*f.^t the C:u>jptcr CorpojrAtiua a Unit was placed 
lot thr fir.t Ki^i OH* th« co-v-»ny" {^olicy oC ncndatocy overtm-,) ,^ 

In'- • coa^Krn^ Co it I re;^iri a.^ the rost I'-iSOrt^at r^njle 

t-iotor ts^^Uvtlt'S tJi^* wtjlutc ot t'f - iCitlun's <;hildron. 1 tvlcc to the place 
'^nJ i>."i'tu'. or i-^ '.-«t in "'^-i^fr k4«a*i .ovicl> . ''^^'iuitc./.'r thj Cututc trend uay be, Che 

I •.»f'>fxc»rt.'» for- trc f- al, tj MUh I <\}L,i^'d chr/., tl»" f<j»itiup of wor.^ft 
^iRfl I jC^jf*. hsi^ b.'Co-j i:^c ,^r.i r^orc i..ali{;>]. With the bcoa^jdovn of the 
cd.^'-;*«.ty , th^ nQit>ho<v»c-tv#:>i, aud the cKtcndcu *;;*^U> an inccca^injj. responsibility 
for tne care aaii upbrin<;tnj*, ot ciiiUicon h-is £aller«, on the young Qotlhet* Under^ 
these circumstances it is not surprising that naay young wcnen in Anerlca are 
in revolt. 1 understand aad share their sense of rage, but I fear tfce conse- 
qucac'j^ o£ st>a*» of tac soiuti^>ni> th^y advocate, which will Iwvo the effect of 
iaolac ins .children stiU further fcv:a the^ Vind of care and attention th«y neerf; 
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1h<»*v t», of course, a co,i>-. „ ioplicatlon to ^^.s "Imu of chaujjhj;, in t*:ac 

Itv I" th*4 CAh^n'?<ir,iit o£ thj £itatn\. «r.a of ivO=i^a in .ill v.ilks of iltc— 

if, Che* ^ccitf *is w.^ll a& on the JoH. * , 

'Cii^ o£ thtf nojt si^jaifjttant ilfecC^ of .isc sc',rcg*;tion In ouc society hi» 
been ttw isolation of child L<;n froa the U3cl<l of work. Oacc children not only 
sav what their parents did i^jz a living but also shared substantially In Che 
task; now nany children have only a vague notion o£ the parent 'at Job and hav« 
had little or no opportunity to ob5>crvc the parctit for that cattec aoy other 
Adult) fully engaged in his or h^r worV.. Although there is no systematic re- 
search rivldence on this subject, it appears li.kcly that the absence of such 
Ca?o>uc<5 contributes &isnif,lcaatty ty t»c t'.rojln^ aliir^Atio.! jxcng child ten Jiad 
yoi.-.^ people?. EApecicfi^^ irt tether podfrr* uriMn societi^is ir.dicatos that the 
iO;>*Jti>a of children fron aJ'*Ur. in thy u*** id of %oc«. nut xncvitablc; 1:: 
c.^n b^' countered b/ cecal i.e tal i?..-.o^a»-lwuo.. P^^rlu^i , ti c QO,it iirwiS^^^itiviS 
ani j,*£'a»iv<5 of the,.e iw CU^? o^wti pca^tic*; j(- tc- U.S.S.^., jn whic'i o, dcpact- 
rjnt ia i factory, oUic*-., aci lft:.tituL:s n bu^inc.- . c;.^tf»ipri5^ adopts a 

r Pi chtldr'rt -u^* it.* "wJi 4^," \h'i cbi.l<ir.*A'3 gr7«? *.jiplc.illy a school 
cl ^rn, it r'"^'/ ]^av I a iiu?"'cjr,> , <i bgi.jttjii t.-trd ur ary och^jr 

tn y-ifch ci»iU'r^<^ *n : ^^^u^Uf^vUb c**!!. c Civ '!> . I'w wris'^rs ViJit tlu 
c;s«iir?n*'/ Sfo^^ t:..oftviT At r '> .tfd clso tr.vita th^ )*.,n3 jt/irs *to th^ir 
pXrc^f of work in order to f lailijrl/e th-i cluldrca wiCh thu raturc o£ iXxQir 
activities and with thi.i>w'l^e^ paoplc* ih<; ain iu not votatJ,onal education 
b^t f^ch^r dc^alntan^e with^^ndults as participants 1ft the ^.•ocld ol work. 

' Trt>*cc sfiions to be nothing in such aa approach that uoitld be incospaciblc 
with the values, and alas of ouc ovn society, and this vrltcr ha^ urged Its 
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ad.npcatlga to tli^ .taeriCan hcoiV* Av.lr.2 on thij>^ sug^2-it^op, David A- Cosltn 
thca at the.Rt Sage 1 v.vJ-At the NcitiD-:-!! ,\cadetr.y of Sciences^ 

pcx^*^^i2i tha t)^::,oiC Free Prc^s to participate in an unusual c«per{attnt .nc 4^ 
prelude* £o the ifaic^ l|ousc Coa{cr*nc<i or^^Childrea, D/ the tiac Xt was over t'lo 

ai<Jdic dais, had spent six to scvei hours a day for three days in vlr totally 

e'«s>r> 4epa rtoent of th^i newspaper; not just observing but participating actively 

ia the de?arcaftat*S' work. There were boys and ^ivls in the pressr9oa» ch« city 

roo3> the advertising departnent and the delivery department. The employees of 

Che Frge Press entered into the experiment with serious nisgivings, but as a 

docuser.tary filo^* thsj: was cad^ of the project nakes clca^, the children were not 

bored, nor were the adults — and the paper did get out every day. 

The KUr Part-Tins Eajplo>T5ent Practices Act and ch? Detroit Free Press 

xn^nt arc offered as c;>aapic^, one th^ public, the other in the private 

\ector, of the kinis of lnn£>vntj,ons in polity and practice that arc needed if 

sjrc .o iJch^cvtT the objectUiS of rcbuiUinj, and rcTvit -lizip;; th-* rocial 

conzc'At:' t^^t children JanJ faniitieo. requirt £<j< th^ir cffc^^tlvc function and 

» - / ^ 

credit. t>'Jt even nore fundnaental ara tnrce bjbic fdn.Jil> support sysCcns that 

; : ' . 

arc; nov biirg provided in over> r.odera society except our o>n; 

1. Tits bai^-ttd States tho onl/ A^t^t^acrialiaed ration? that doas 
r^y: I.caitit care iur cVi;r> fasilly u^il-i vro«:n^ children. 

♦ 

2. The UniccJ State:; is the ordy indujttrialized nati»^n that ^does not 
5<ta;f.rtce a cinlrjj Incoxe level for ev^r/ faatly with yoanj children. 

3. 'The United States Is the or.ly ^dustrialized nation that has not yet 
established a natlon--/idc pro^jrara of child care services for children of 
vori'ing cothart;. » 

' / ^ - • • 



^^"A ?lacc to Meet, A Way to Understand." The National Audio-Visual Center, 
WashifSto:** D-p. 20409- . • , ' 
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Our refusal ^ct och^t t.wJ^,.T nrtiono c;:j*ir<i basic huctai: 

r^^jij.*t.iei appearg g^^"'^** i.ilL^"*^ vv':;er'!'^4«fi *.c>l,it-..i',a to C02r::-nts?; 

or sc^i^lisa in any f^rm. Si .w i ^cir.wiplcd but p«.fMj.ad opposition has driven 

us to j'VjAft aussose price t:trc-gn our t'occisa poliav Ih Viet VtaX sust 

. is,, w; lA^ii^r rvui.o.i*, p-.p^itui-c a d^stscic policy vhich< debilitates the 

nation's fasliics ani., chercby,. endangers th« integrity of tha next generation 

■of Arieylcana. ^ 

Th^ future belon&s to thosa nations who are pjrepared to sake and fulfill 

a pcimary coftaifnenc to thei-r families and their children. For only in tiyis 

way will it be possible to cour.i^eract the alienation, di&tre.s^, and breakdown of 

a sense of coassunity that follow in thQ wake of inpsrsonal technoiosy* 

naterialisn^ urbanizatiouy Ond th^ir unplanned, dehuBcni^zln^ consequences. As 

a nation, v» hav« not yet beea uill^ng to r.s4ke that ccrtsitci^nt. We havti con- 

Klnued to n*.is«ir« the t.ortU of our cio^^l'-tx.. Arid of other countries as well, by 

th\facclcijs.crxtcrlons of the G'v? — the &co^o n«n.ional product. Up til r.ov* ue 

.cohli^e. In tlie wordo of^ tUn ^...-iac .'^-riv Jta payohologi^t ttiliian Jjtses, Co 

"focshiXthe bitch jjotidajj^ Succ-n.";." • ^ 

Cut t^ey ua nre bajL;^^ con^ron'T'id vl^h unat for us Aaer leans is an unpr^ce- 

4-r^te'2> u{l«\"Vtfct:j:d» .ir.o- alrosc t^an^vuc^l pEo-i^3cc; r.othm^ lass than th5 failur<J 

"* \ ' • ' ^ ' 

of ^ Ji-*c.*s3 - ^^Mt all chs w£.'frir^ t\x'^ faxJ ire wlil b*in;, it chy hava c'^'Jv* 

\ • ' ••' ^ . 

r-^/ '.♦.tif',^ c-jTis^iju^co^ . Fo*^ al"n$ i-ith Uatec^ita and Viet J.'us, it cay help 

Dri»\? MS to ouf i>ifVOhi%\ 5t r^y reixcj'cr. us to .1 concern t/tch fundamental values, 

Asong then, none should^ be tzax. than a renet,ed cotpltcent to the UatJLon'a 

childc«;n and their families » a cc:asiiCsent to .chansc the institutions that nov/ 

dct^rcir.s and delloit hov <|Hild(en and parents live» who can obtain health care 

for h£^ facilVy, a habitable d ^^ling, an opportunity to spend tide with ona's 

chil'J;on, or receive hi^lp .*^d eni;ouragca?nt fro-a one's coccnunlty in the d^aandlng 

rtf.d rivhly gtatitying t^-^k u5 cn<ibXs}n5 th? >dii?g, to dev*;lop into competent and 

CO •^•5.1(5 ^lon.itc* li'iTiSrt being*;, \ 0 
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Research on the Effects of D«y Care^^ 
Urle Bronfenbrenner , 

Cornell University 4 

♦ 

Clearly one of the essential components of any coaprehenslve^ 
progras designed to aeet the needs of families with young children 
at risk Is provision for soae font of substitute care vhen the Bother 
Is working or 111 and no other cai/t^er 1«^ available. A critical 
Issue that Insvltably arises la^ls context Ts the effect upoa 
Che child of such substitute csre la Its various fonis> nost 
cocDonly group versus fani^ly care. A related concern Is the in** 
fluence of a qualifying factor, the length of ^tiae the child la 
left in substitute core, f<Jr example psrt-tij»i^versus full- tine 
*day^Care. ^ i . 

'These issues were originally raised in the perspective ^f theory o 
and research 'bearing on the debilitating effects of Institutionaliza- 
tion on the behavior and developncnt of young children (Bowl by, i95l; 
Spitz, 1945). It is now generally recognized, however, that such 
debilitating effects, while real enough, co«e abo'it only when phyyical 
and social dcprivstion have opcurr^ to "an extrtoc degree over sn 

■ \ 

extended period of ticc. Hence the n'jscrous studies on the effect^ 
of substitute crtre wh«n It l» provided, ai* it is in the tuijorily of 
casei}, in a sf ioulating physical Gnyiron&ent by cxperlcn>.ed caretakers, 
and involves only a tcJpporAry «ej>qration £roo the tsother. 

^Thia review was prepared in connpction with the. author's responsibilities 
as9a ncabcr of the Advisory Coamittco.oh Child Development the 
National Academy of Sciences. - - " 

For a cotipreiien8l\;e review of the Substantial body of research bearing 
on this issue, see Newton, C. and Levine, S. (1968), especially the final 
integrative chopter by Bronfenbrenner. 
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.••■A^'.Oi* pc«sIblllt7fr«Mlns; however, thaC, even with hls^ quality * 
carefproviied in each letcln*, there may atill be differences in the 
behavior^ And developae of child^e^i as a, fuactian of the type of«care 
vi\ich.they are glvea. Well designed research studies bearlas 3° t^^* 
issue are fev in nuabeVf^ 'but they do provide iaportanc Inforaation aad 
A basis -for soce ttiacatire conclusions in foijr areas: , 
1, Dlffarences in type of care and experiences provided. ^ y 



/l^o obaerratioial studies, one coaducted in the Ui^ted States 

4a, 4,974b) have docu- 



(?retcott, 1973), another in Sweden (Crochran, 1974a 



sented differences in. 



caretaker behavior and in the experiences av^ail- 



* / 



able 'to the child in group day. care, family day care, ahd in \xl9 own ^ 
houe. In both. countries, despite considerable variatic!h.-froa ceater to 
center and hoae to hoiae, there were systeoatic differences in x:hild care 
and experience, especially between group vs. fatally s^ettings. Specifi- 
cally, both in the Ui ited States and in Sweden, interactions with adults 
were more frequent aiA nore intense in hoae settle^ (both faally day 
care, and own hose) than in centers. In addition. In- both societies, the 
ho=e situation .apnea :s to have provided C($rc opporitunicy and instigation 
for cognitive exploration. In; the Swedish study,| this point is discussed 
in greater detail. 



oajor nethodological pitfall in studies of various types of child care is 
failure to control for differences in faally bad s^ound of the childreo (e.g.. 
inccae, education, ^jOaily size, father-absence, i other's working status, etc.) 
Because of their uni|n£ecpretabl&. and often contridictory results,, studies vith 
inadequate controls have been ellainated ft 03 conkideracion here Also ex- 
clu<Jed as going^ bey<Jnd the scope pf day care in tWnos of purpose aad practic- 
ability are experlnc^tal prograas specially dcslghed to provide cognitive 
enrichatnt for preschool children, particularly fioa low incoae faailles. 
Fcr-a coaprehensive evaluation of such prograns si^ Broafenbrenner (1974^ and 
Vbite (^19 W. 
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She Inceractlons vhidi -dlstlosulsh Che - ^ 
'5..' bot>£S: f ro« the cencers were cogaldve verbal * ' 
• (readies^ labelisg* face-co-face vecbaliriag) 
. and exploratory In oature« The explcrlag lo the 
, , hoQCS Inyolred a- child's playing vith o!>Jects 
• \ not desired Co be played vlt'o (plaoVs, pots acd 
- ' . -ptas, moth«r*« llpiticlcv etc.). (Cochran^ 1974b) 

Ihis last cixcuastaace relates to a qualitative, difference in adult<- 
cbild interaction reported in the Swedish study. 

There were core instances vher^. negative 
sanctions were applied in the hoaes than in the ^ 
' center* y and these instances often involved the 
« cscplqring by the hcot or^day hcae child o£ "no- 
co'a'^ not available to children in the centers. 
. (ibid) ^ . ' ' 

Vhlle the foregoing difJ^crenccs arc substantial,, they aust be inter-, 
prcted with caution. , Tim ngsLer of ccntoifj and f*u5il/ day care hoses re- 
presented in both studlca was not JLar^c (bctveen 12 nod ^ of each type in 
Ciich country). ,More Inportantly, the children in both saaples cane costly 
frca intact » essentially clddlc class f;nl^lics» and the substitute care 
vas of good quality. The pattern of rcsulta night be rather different for 
low incoae faailies or for day care p^ograas of poor quality. Second, vith 
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resptct to th« bightr levels o£ adult-child interactions la Eaatlr 
•cttinjs, as Cochrane points out (19743), the presence of an observer 
is-H wach less caaon^' event in the hooe dxaa at the center, and this 
ctrctastaace Tsay '^ave iuflatad the tendency of the caretaker to engage 
in verbal exchaa»*» with the child. Finally, and cost iaportantly, the 
existence of dlffcareaces in physical. setting or the behaviotf of the care- ^ 
taker does not, "by itself, laply a necessary effect on the.l>ehavior and 
development .j>f the' child. We turn next to an eianinatiou of available \ 
data bearing directly on thla issue, ^ 

2 > Effects on intellectual developnant> ^ • . » 

Of the four cooparative studies of children reared in day care vs. 
here care that provide data hearing on cognitive perforaaace, none revealed 
' any substantisl effects. - ' , - 

Cochran ('1974a, 1974b>, in the research previously taentloncd,^ tested 
all hla- 120. subjects successively at 12, 15, ood 18 nonths of age <W.th/the 
Griffiths Hental Developaent Scale, There vere no significant differences 
in total score, and the nsahs for the three groups were quite clailar. 

Winett ct, al, (no date) studied 81 children, 3 to 5 1/2 years old, 
reared in four types of settinss: 1) all-day child care ccntcrG; 2) for 
the full day with a babysitter aad one to four other cliUdren pfcscnt (In 
other vords^fanlly day care); 3) in half-da^ center or babysitter care; 
' , asid 4) at hoae all day with thtf cother. The children caae f rem intact, 
predcaloacely vhlte, alddle class faslltes, and had been in the given'. „ 
setting for at least nine nontKs. Since all tibe center progracs Included 
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m cogcdtlT<»l7-erlftiicc(i.currlculuei» tha eajor tiTpotbesls of the stvdj vms 

that childrta In fulI-tlM^troup^daj care vould score higher on intellectual^ 

- socl«l;Taad linguistic B«aAures than younssters la the other thre* trpm 

of arraaifflB«at9. Of the. four teats of psychological dcvelopoeat that<?vere . 

' ' " - / , . - • 

adalalsc«rad— tha IlUools Test of Idn^uistlc Jkbllltles, ,the.Peabody Pic- . t 

tura Vocabularly Tcat» a social ilevelopaaataX scala, and a preschool seal* 

specially dmvmlo^mi for tha atudy» only the. last shoved sl^inlflcant. differ- 

" ascaa across tha four s^oupr, ^af tar control for. possibly confoundlnf. family 

' %acksrouQd'Tarlables. According to tht authors^ tha lostrunent a'easured 

r > ' 

*'maibar aad lattar racofnltlon» printing aiul' counting ablUtlaSy ahort-tazm 
Bcmoryy and ksovledga ol slapla addition and Infoznatlcnal facts*** , Tha 
Ivlgheit. average on this oeasure was achieved by the nlxe^ group, exposed to -half- 
day siibstltutft cara. The next highest aean vas obtained by the children 
cared for at hoWp by their aothers; youngsters In fuj.l-tine groOp day. care 
were next; and those cared for by a babysitter received the lovest scoresl 
On tha basis of this result* the authors concluded: 

Vhlle these data can be Interpreted as suggesting ^ ' 
that children In alternative chlldrearlng situations are . 
not harsed by their cxperlczicc» It con also be seen' as 
*S02r^hat disappointing and not supportive of pcae of the 
original hypotheses vhich predicted sjipcrlor pc ^orcaace 
by 'day car© children. Thio way particularly surprising 
since all the centers had*"*preschooL*' prograas which 
vould prestmably enhance a child's score on the Pcabody ^ . 

Picture Vocabolarj[y Test, the Illinois -Test of Psycho- ' . 
linguistic AblU ties y and the preschool screener. ' 
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A2«iA» caudoo^ls lndlcaced la the laterpretatloa of vhac» la this . 
Instance, the auttors Vxew essentially as. a fltodlng of no difference. To* 
begin' vlth> althoujU the results for the other three ceasures of cogattlvfc 
pcrfoCTiance -wer ft. alVnon-slgaif leant the rank order of the ceans on each 
tesc across the fouc child carc*5^ttiag3 vas exactly the saa^ as for the 
slgsaflcanc results of the preschool scale, with the youngsters recelylns 
full or part-time cire in the family scoring higher than those in full-tl»« 
substitute care. Buc evea lf all the group differences had been tellable, 
vc stilLvould not know vhcther exposure to the dlf ferenc types- of .child 
care had any lasting effect on the children, for exampleT on^theif^ub!|equcnc"~ 
school perfomance* ' ^ ' ^ ' . " • 

A' third study, conducted by Schwarz et al. (1974) ^ differs froa the 
two precccding studies la three irsportant respects. First, the assessments 
of cognitive function were not based on psychological tests, but on systematic 
observations of children's behavior in a preschool setting. Second, whereas 
in the two -previous studies^ the children had typically ^een in substitute 
care for less than a year, Schvarz's day care'subject:?, "had -been in a high 
quality infant day care prograa continuously froa about nice nonthji of age." 
Third, the sasple of 19 pairs was drawn f roa a lower socio-econonlc Ifevcl ^ 
than that represented in th^ two prcvl^* studies. About half of the par<iatf. 
had not coaplctcd, high schujol, and aliao'it lali o£ ^hc ho^^os lad an absent 
father. ' 

After four Konths in^ the new center , and again fouc conths later^ 
the i;hlldrca were rated, when they were between 2 and A years old, both 
by teachers and trained graduate 'student observers, on 9 behavior scales* 
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AlthotigU. highly conslsceac.aad significant, differences were found in the 
csotiooaX add social 'spheres (see below) , tlrfere-wecG no reliable effects 
for "the thre« cogaitivc variables O'prcblen solving" , "ability to ab- 
stract", *od "plaa£ullae3s".) These negative findings are corroborated 
by tat results o£ ^ earlier study ^ployiajj t'aese aaatf da/ care children 
as subjects (Lally, Liedstrca, Keyer, and Lay, 1971)^ A comparison of 
the'tvo groups revealed no significaht differences Izi ceasure^ of Intel*- 
lec(uAl developnen|: 'Such as the Stan$ord*Binet> 

ill three of the foregoing studies. are linlted to the Icaediate 

r 

effects of type of care on cognitive development, There rcnalns "the* 
possibility of longer raoge consequences that do not becoae -apparent 
until later. Only one investigation speaks to this issue, albeit far 
froa definitively. In contradiction to their hypothesis on the advantages 
of cognitive developneat, Fovler and Keim (1974) found essentially no 
difference in, Binet IQ at a^e five between eleven aatc^ed pairs of day 
care and:ho5:e-reared,clddle class children three, ytara iif tcr, thc^ forcer, 
had graduated frca aa "enriched" progcaa in which they had been enrolled 
during the f l^sc two years of life. 

Taken as a whole, the fittdings on the ioEluence of type of care 
on intellectual development arc essentially r-egatl/e, tut, a^»iln,iiu3t be 
Interpreted with frcvcrai icpurtcint qaalif l^uttoaa in ckiad; yJnr> tha 
results arc based oi; only n few studlea. Second, the day cart centers 
represented arc saall in nx?5ber and United to those providing high 
-quality care. Third, and cost serious, the available data on possible 
long range effects arc liaitcd to a single study with a single neasurc 
(IQ) ba^ed on a flaaple of only eleven pairs of children, and providing 
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inforaatioa only throush the flfcq year of life. It oay veil be that: 

type of .care cfoes nak* aoae difference ia*other' aspects of cotoitive 

devcLLopoeaC or that effects do not becone apparent until the child^ 

enters school. As of now, ve have no vay of knowing,, and vlIX not knew 

}intil such needkd iollov-up stxidifsn are carried ouc. 

Given these uncertainties , no firm conclusions can be drawn about 

the icpact of day vs. hotit care on the cognitive development of the child 

About all that can-' be said is that tha existlnj( evidence does not justify 

claiM for- the superiocity.of one context over another , so far as Intel- 

lectual frovth ia concerned during the preschool years. .... *Ii 

. , , , ; / - - - r/r.*: »• - t r ^ ^; ".^.i c ■. > - c • . ' , 

*— " ' ^ 
3. Day Cara and Atcachaent , 

' Paradoxlcallyt the evidence on the effects of day care is least 

conclusive with respectto the problem of greatest initial concern and 

the one to which most attention has been given in research. A nysber 

of psychiatrists and psychologists haVe argued^, primarily on the basis 

of propositions derived f roa psychcTanaly tic theory and Ircn research on 

insticationalizea children (e.g., Baers 195A; Bowlby 195ir.G^oldfarb 1943; 

Kibble 1943; Spitz 1945) that any arnfinKenent that deprives .the child of 



A soaewh;}t clearer picture obtains for experlnental preschool programs 
apecialiy designed to provide cognitive cnrlchaent for ydung children 
.f roa ley income faailies. Compared to natched no-treatsent controls, 
those e drolled shoved grcat-^r gains lo cognitive fudctloh, as ceasured 
by standardised tests, but the differences tended to "wash out" once the 
program was oVer and the children. had entered regular school. A\posslble 
excepcion .occurred for Intervention strategies involving hl^h levels of 
.participation by the pa:^'cnt In activities with the child, but such pro- 
grasis appeared to attract and hold children primarily Iron the least dls- 
Advantaged ~fasilies.r For a comprehensive evaluation see Bronfenbreaner 
(197i^|- and White (197/). ' ^ 
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continuous acctss-to the mother Isp airs the developc«nt o£ a atron; 
attachiMnt between the;iftOthef and child, and » thereby » adversely affects 
the child** enotlonal security lii general. Thie orieatatlon has genera te'd 
- a n')V aassivc body of research Ci^ccob}^ 197<r, Alnsvorch 197^ on mother- 
child atCadCacnt, separation, and their' efrects/.particularly on the 
child** responsa to strangers in strapge situations, 

Workiag.in Jthis perspective^ five investigators have coaparad tha 
CBOtional xas'ponses o£ children reared prlaarlly In day care vs. booa 
egvir o fentsi '"^ ' ^ ' 

. (JULccintl (197^) exaiiilned .reactions to a. stranger after separation 
f ron the nother in two natched groups of 10. infants. Those in the first 
group had been placed In experlaental nursery between tvo and six aonths 
of 'age. When observed, the Infants were in their second jcear of life and 
had been in group care for eight to ten months, six for the full day, and 
four for half the- day, Infnnts in the matched control group ware without' , 
group care experience. Kicciutlt reports thatVthcre was a substantially 
greater negative reaction to the stranger follovias the nothc?*s departure 
, In the day care saaple, ..than in the non-da^ care group." Moreover, "six 
of the day care children. In contrast^ to three in the non-day care group, 
were sufficiently upset to ro^julce notU-i** jc^Tturo." Oivcn ihc snntl J[l, 
hovever,' neither of these differences was- statistically sigolficant. 
Moreover, because the day c^irc children had been 1>rousht to an adjoining 
building for purposes of the^experiaent rather than to the faniliar 
_^nursery» Rlcclutl suggests that tlie experience cay have teea.oore 

"dissonantV for-the day care than for the hotce reared Infants, although 
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the latter^ of course, vtre alsodn unfaalliar territory. Finally, ^ • 

la fDOther phase of , the study, day care Infants, lii cctcparlson with 

those raised' at host, were somewhat core wiUinj to approach & group of 

ol<ier. prcijchcolers •Jfhea-givea an opportuoity to do so, with the nother 

nearby but out' of direct vision.. ^ 

Working with Infants o£ about the saat iige, Cochran in his Swedish 

study (l97Aa) conducted a similar separation expericient, but in the 

chlld*a hoM rather than at the canter. IWo indices of separation nr ^ 

xlety were eaployed, crylcs^and attempts to follow the mother.^ Alth<^gh^ _ 

day care' chl Idee « were sosowhat core likely to cry upomthe □other*s 

departure, the difference ^as -not significant, and "£bllovlns scares". 

I 

verc very sinilar for the two .groups There was also no difference be- 
twd^R the groups- in cbe children's use of security objects such as blankets 
ctuffcd anlsalsy^and pacifiers.. 

Caldwell ct^ al- (1970) evaluated the child's attichnent to the . 
ttothcr In- a sample of Al 2-1/2 year olds, 18 of whoa had been enrolled 
In a high quality center prograa f roa the tict they were about a .year 
. old? The rcaiaiolog 23 children had received priaary care froa 

thcitf notherc fron birth, Itost of tb^,eubjcct3 were fro« lover cln5» 
faallies acd a,quacter had no father In the hv«3C. Ai.3c»bncnt of the 
child's attachment to the nother was based on ratings on seven scales 
nadc.by a cta£f laeciber after an Intensive, seal -structured interview with 



^'Xhese swac children were caployed aloost a year later as subjects In the 
bbservatipnal study by Sc^warr et aU (197M described above. 
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thk mthtc, Xoaftlof'tbcsft rat loss showed a sigoif leant difference betueca 
thit»B Ciio^(roup9. 

*- 'lWo\ob9«rvatloaal studies revealed aa advantage da emotlooal 
•djttstMnt' f or children vlth prior day rar^ experience. Scfavarz and Vyna 
<1971), la aa ic/e^cijatioa of factors affecclsg chlldrea's eaotloaal 
reaction to starting nursery school, found Indifference In the degrea a£ 
dlstraaa exhibited aft«r<a«paratlon from the mother on the part of young- 
•te^a vho had veraua* those who had not previously spent jtisie "in the \bscnce of 
>|hs Mother vlth a group of thi^e or aorc children for at least- ono oour 
once a vcek for a'aonth^" Observations yere bade at^the point yhe^t^e 
."Y*tV«: left .after having brought her child toj. the pursery school, p^iodi- 

cally thereafter throughout the first day, and JLn foIXow-Hip sessions one r 

f 

vee*^ sod four vselcs later. An overall xaeasur^ of distress at separatloa 
(dssed on such behavior as hanging on to the ttqther> crying, or r&slsting 
entry^lnto nursery activities) revealed a.slgdl(lcantly higher score 
for children without prior group experience. Ko reliable differences In 
enotlonal reaction or sdMal behavior were detected, however, less than 



-ett-hour later, nor In.the^vo folltf^-up sessions at o^ier and four weeks. 
Schwarz and his associates, also .built. Into their research two 
Icportant experiaental nanlpulatlon»*whlch were counterbalanced to pec- 
nlt/an IndependenCT assessaent of the effect o£ each. For a rando::! hall 
of the children, with and without prior group ^experience, the nothers 
br<5ught. their children to ,che nursery foe a 20-talnute visit with the 
child's future teacher dticlitg the wecV. preceediog the start of school. 

/ , ■■— — 
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The othar hilf wtreioot jiveo anr»ppotCuulLjr -fuL'- fcuutu^* waLUi-ui»"e*p«rieoc». 
Cutting acroM this •xptrloeat^ treataeat In & balaacad fashloa waa 
anotbar, in vbich bal£ tha motbera vere ec\coura(ad to reaaia at tha 
taurstrT^for 20 nlauce:» for the,. first aession^ vhereaS'~the othsr Jsalf ^ 
verii asked t6 depasit-as-sooq as the child huns up^is coat. Contrary- to 
thi\ author*sli7pothas«s> neither oC ^^thesa strategies dsslgnad to ip>duca 
distress upon s^aratioa frost the nother shovedjslfalficaat^isaia 'eC^fjects\ 

f The authors auaaiarise. die results and cVaclusions of the entire 
•tudjr as ^^follow»2^___^ . • . . ^ ' ' , , . 

^••.chil^raa who bad had prior group eacperlaaca 
on a regular baals outside of^tha ho«a vere^ss> appre-' 
heosive li^out-the aothar^a departure* However* even' 
this di££ere»£e va5 not detectable beyond the f ir^t ; 
AO nisutes o£' uursery school. ^These results suggest 
that most Qhii4ren la coap arable sanolesrwiH readily ^ / 
^ ad^pt thesiselves to the tursery school situation with- , /, 
out, special procedures and that previaits and the 
presence of the nother are not effective In reducing f v 

adverse re3LCiCl,on4')ttt nursery school (Schwaxz aa<^Wyiin,-^ 

1971» p. 879); <' . . ^ I 

In- a second study, Schvacg ct al* (1973) used as siubjfccta the tane 
day care^ children CDployed ia CaldweH,*s Investigation at a point when 
they hadijust been trans£ej:red to a new center and were haying to 
adjust 'to\a ncw^envitcnaent. The controls consisted of childrc^ j^ithout 
prior day,^ate experience ctatched on age, sex, r^ce, and parental education 
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mod occupatioo. Obssrvatioas were Aade o£ the-diildrenU behavJLpr during 
the. first day at the ceqter vidi « £olIow*up^ tivp weelcs ^Utec. Atteotioo 
was £octi«td oo sigtis o£ teosioo vs. reiaj!Uttloo» expj;/essibos o£ positive 
or nssatlvft affect, aad e:ctettt: o£ sopial interyi'ctioo vl^h peers. ^ The 
.aut^iora. siTrm arize the resu^^s o£ th2,secoad-iove;»tig:atioo a^t £pllous: 



'^r.«7he ,£iodiiis9 o£ the p^eseodl jstudy failed to iu^port 
tht vicv; Usat tha earXj dyy <:are exptrieocc'leads/^to 
cziotloAal.'iiUecurit7>. Oa the contrary^ the .earl^r^ group 
exhibited a mora -positive affective response jUpoo ' 

.arrival £a the nev day care aatting aod teoded to rer^ / 

Balq happier than the matched troup o£ oey day. care 

. ' ' 'J . ' * . ' 

children throu&V.tKc. fifth vee^. If , the man^' hours * 

. of separation jCrcQ hone and pa^ii^tnr (occasioned by 

l-'carly enrollnenb in> daycare) ijad product insecurity^ 

on«s voul^l||||kve ^pectcd the early ^roup to b<^ unhappy 
-'tcnfe, and socially withdravn' ot "-clingy" in reaction 

to^ the uncertainty of being lc)Et in a new facility 

with a lot of unJcAslliar -adults and children. Instead 

, r*- ■ ' ' . - 

thnir .^Initial affective rea'ctlt^-vas on 'the^Avrrage 

positive, .vherc'Od that of the xion->day care group vas 

/ .Initially negative,. ^Tlielcarly group» rather than being 

wj^thdrayn and "clingy", eJoiibifced a^hlgh level of ?ecr 

interaction, significantly higher Chan that of the late 

group and tende'd' to be less tense than the late gtoup. 
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'•.•It ea^ be coacluded thav ao evi.2eace U2s JEouad for the 

' * ' "1. 
proposition Chat infant day- care vlth its attendant separa-. 

- • / • • - ' . 

tion ^rc3 the Rothcjr leads to eoocional insecurlcv. On 

o / , ' r ^ . * 

' Che co;icrary, eacly-day. care suhjetcs were nQre cosx- 
y fortaole upon entering ^a nfcw s^ou^ care seCcing Chan non- ° ^ 
. day.oarc subjcccs.- The greaccr security of the early * 

/ group- ndy have derived, in pact ^ froa the. presence of ^ 

* \ • • - , / 

^ peers to-whoa they had developed scrong'^actachaents. I 

. (Schvarz et al^ ) / - ' ' 1^ ' 

. - ■ ■ ■ /■ ' 

Strikingly different resulcs and conclusions » however, axe reporced 

in an experiment by Blehar (1975). Her subjeccs were ^0 ichildren beCWjeen 

, , • * / ■ 

two and chrc© yeara of age, froa Intapt niddle class families* Half of 

Che youngs cers had been enrolled in full'tine day care, at several * 

different cencers, for about five aonch3,*and half had been cared for hy 

their cochers at h03ie. The research procedure wa5 che usual pne of^ob- 

|>arvlng che child's rcaccioa Co a. stranger afcc)^ Che 4eparcurc of the ^ 

nochcr. In this icPtance, the experlsenc was ca:p:icd out *n an unfamiliar 

rocffl!. at che univarsicy. Undej: Aese circissstaiices, Chere were narked -^ad 

reliable differences in the behavior o£ children fron the two child care ^ 

Cr. , ...... • .\ ■ j ' ' 

setclngs. Upon being Itifc uith che ^straiig^, the day cut. firoup showed 
elgnlficancly core sigas of sepatacion aiixit-ty (as e«/id«nccd by such |e- 
havlor as crying, actcapclng to follow che nother, and a decrease of ,Lx- " 
plotatoax behavior) and resistance and hostllitir both toward che springer 
and. Coward ch'e cocher upon her return, (in contrAst to oore positive re** 
sponses on Che part of hcse-^eared youngacers). Moreover^ in the day care 
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group -tkiW Intensity of the nes^tive reaction vas greater for the oldzx 

children (mg« 3 1/2) thaa-£or the younger ones (aJe 2 1/2), whereas in the 

, .base reared .group, the bia%r children were less disturbed by the separation. 

^ . I ' ■ 

9Xehar interprets her jElndiags as indicating "qi«|^itatfve' disturbances in 

the Bother-child relationship in day cace child t:e^..att:^ibuced to theJ*^' 

-xftptive e££ects o£ frequent daily separations". | At the policy level, 

she x^aiscs the issue "o£ whether altemakive petiiods o£ care, such as 

faaily day care or part-tiat group care are more suited to children's 

vneeds than full-tiae care.** ' 

While the issue Is indeed an important one, there^re questions to 

Ire raised about Bl^ehar*s coaclusioos. First, >3ne cust ask whether^day . 

care is .Indeed^ the. crucial £actor. For there is the possibility, ac- 

tcnowledg«/ by Blchar, that, in the absence o£ randcn assigcsent, the ob— . 

tained results &ay be due to dl££ercnces between two groups .that pre* 

e^dtsted the day care experience- To be sure, Blehar went to considerable ' 

./.'.effort CO "4cs"J^e coaparability in the personal characteristics and £a3ily . 

baclcgrounds o^ the day care and hc::e-reare4 children. The groups were 

catched in age and sex^and all carle. £ro7i mt^i'bt nlddle class £aailies. 

To check on possible dl££crcncei» in the hose environaent and child rearing 

practices, Blehar adalals'tereJ th^ Caldwell luventocy o£ Hokc StlsruXation,, 

on in«*uaaat based on observations of not hoc-child Incct act ions duslug a- 

hcse visit and the presence or absence o£ such itcns a^ books, toys, or 

pets^', There werc^no differences Serjoea the two groups In total scores 

for $hc Inventory or any o2 Its subscales. Nor did, the xsothers differ oh 

a Q^ort neasure of tiatemal espathy and social sensitivity. Since there. 
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ver6 aorti^£irst-boni9 a&oog dax care thaa hone reared chlldresy Blehar 

■I , 

checked for possible differences in attachxent behavior as- a functioa 
of b'irth order. Agaio^' the. differences vzzz. not-sigcdf leant. 

'Never tb«l«ss, the quastion rcsialns vh%tt:er a f sally u.to places 
» child und<^r three ia'fuXI*tine|day care may not differ frco one that 
keeps the infant at hooe with respect to soals {ind xscthods of child 
rearing In vays dtat vould not be detected od an inventory of the hose 
situatioa^but could yet result in differences in the child's response 

to « sCT^s'e. adult In A'Stranse-'situation. 

.5 « ^ - 



/. 



^S^cond^- there is the^p^oblea of reconciling Bleharis results 
^h the essentially ^ ^ findings of other Icvestisators^ With 
/res^rd to the Rlccluti and Cochran studies of inSonts in° the second 



year of life, Blehar 's findings are sot rcall^r challenged, since there 



■1 



is «nple research evidence (cf. h'evton and levin e 19^3) that a dlstin* 
tiye BotherT^hildLattachaeflt^ls-jiot yet fully developed among infantS|- 
-under two, so that tiatcn^dl sepatacion is not likely to be traunaticT ^' -7 
Aa^f^r-Caldwell's negative results with two and three- ychr olds, It^can 
be argued, e$aiij jb^tifiebly, that her con5lusioQ.« are to.i&lderably ^ 
weakened by the Indirect and possibly ^subjective character; of her data . 
(i.e. interviewers* ratings based! on inferences froa no Chars* coaachto 
gbou't their children's bcho^vlor) .| « ? 
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• • With retard to tht fiodinf of Schwarg ep mU (1971, 1973) that child- 
rea vith prior experience i,a K^^up care shoved a better adjusjau|j}.C^ypott<««(H 
tei;^ng a nev day care ^ettlas^-j.'^cXoser examination of the procedures and 
da(a> l«?these. studies leads^Co soae important qualifications both of the 
rcstats and, the ioterpretattons, it will be r< called that* id the first 
reseacch on reactions following separation f ro« the mother oa^ Che first day 
o'f nursery school, sigoific in t effects ^s a function of prior group experience 
%mf •hort-livftd aid no longer detectable after the first 40 minutes of 
mursery school, let alone in the follow-up observations one week'and four ' ' 
veck«. after this critic^vent. Moreover, it turns, out on inspection thjit. 
In the second Schvarz study of adjustaent to a new day care envirotaient^ 
significant differences (p £ ,05) in enotional reaction (as distinguished 
froa^n-significant trends) were also -restricted to observations nude upon 
the first day while the nevconers were "hanging their wraps, and for two 
minutes thereafter."^ It was during. this initial period that the home-reared 
children were seen to "cry, pout, or whinpet" nore often, and ''express -'51 
Intense dislike" as opposed to exhibiting "laughter or giggling, or verbal 
-ejcpression of strong liking." Moreover, according to Infonation provided 
'in the original, report, on the first day all of the hone-reared children \-Z'^ 
had been picked up by bus so that thci]?^ parencs did not coae with theo to 
theceiite*^ (although one third of the youngotcrs with prior day experience* 
were btought in by their parents). Xn other words, the children in Che first' 
group were being observed just after they had been separated from their 
parents to enter a new and strange environment for the first tiae. Given 
Blehar*8 theoretical perspective.), one could argue that the greater distress 
exhibited by the hoae-reared group under these clrcuastances is consistent 
with' rather than contradictory to Wr , findings. 
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.It will be recalled, however, that In Schvacr's earlier study, la 
vhich all the newcOaers had been accospaalcd by the nothers. It vas the 
children without prior peer experience who were the cost distrQ^scd', and 
neither a prior visit to the ndrsery^for soac tiae before IcavJjtg allayed 
the child's distrosi once she departed. Al;>o, the favt resala . tliat. In 
,Sahwarx's* second study, hoae-ccared children, coopa^cd to those with prior 

day care experience, still showed lower levels 61 interaction ^th peers 

; . ' h ' 

five weeks, after entering into the new ccntec- _ _ - - 

In the ICght of these faces, how are we t^> reconcile Schwarz'5 clear 

and consistent findings that hoae-rcarcd children show grpatcr^distrcsa' 

and poorer' ad jus c=eQt lo a new day care enjiironaent with Blehar's equally ^ 

Calient ^nd reliable results doccsentins core acute anxiety, resistance and 

hostility la the reactions of day care vs. hone-reared chiAdrea when left 

with an Ainfaailiar adult ia the "strange situation" cyperlaent. 

rniy brinsa us to the tliird and no^t critical question challenging 

Ulchar's conclusion: . wlwit does the child's behavior in th^ sttange -«itu- 

action actually neasure? Though the dlffecences reported by Blehar are 

fiubstanCial, reliable, and logically con;iiw>tent , they d> not, in^ our view, 

e&t?iblish a. case for "qualitative disturbances in the nother-thild relation 

'''hip " The tfTO " re lac lor., hip r iQpUc.*''^rt enduring,, ?,cneral/.2cd pattern of 

reciprocal foeliag^ and acts Chat cut across both tizii .md ;,<atlnf,. R«c 

Blehar's results were obtaiaed in a iltuatioa that wa^ at Iea.»t uriusual, 

if not artificial, and Vine that rarely, Occut& in the :.ife a two to. three 

ycSr old: the, youngster was brought to aa unfanlliar rooa in an uofaailiar 



^'Wtf shall conalder the laplication of this finding bclow-ln reviewing 
research on the effects of day care on children's group behavior. 
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building; <$Lis aothec sat in a chair reading a ssagasiae; ehen a person entered 

whoa ^he child had never seen before ; after a £(iv words o£ conversation, , 

the oothir l*£t lier two to three-year old with a coaplccc stranger, 'who. 

In turn, r^aained- passive, responding o'nly to th-s chlJLd's initiative. 

trr.d«r these ^ircusstacces, cost cilldcea hav*» >>h>wn si^a^ oZ^^ox^qx^ ar^ 

sone have exhibited resistance toward the ^stranger and toward thtf-^ooth^r 

upon her return (Maccob/ & MaT.tet5, 1970, Amswoiith, 1973). la Bleh^r's e}(perinenC 

youni^ters who had b.een iu Cay care e^chlbited thesft reaction* to a greater 
ft* " ' ' ' , , , 

degree than children who, bad been cared for at hone. It is one thing to con- 

elude that the forser experienced greater distress at being IcEt idth «r . 

stranger iti a straixge situation; it is quite another to generalize froa the 

* - (p 
saae evidence, and atcribute disturbance to the total cother-ch lid gelation- 
ship as it xsantfcsts itself in, other sXtuaCXa.i^ and ct other tices, .in the 
past and ia^ the future. « « * ' . 

The last phrase caflls .attention to another ej^jnif leant lialtation 
of 'the "ct:raos<i situation" exp^^rinet^t. la Plchar's research, a» In all 
others that have employed thU procedure to date, the child is left alone 
with the stranser for only a short tiao;— thr«^ .tilnutcs In the pze-,rnt Instance. 
Korcovv-r, in the earlier Schvar^ study, the sianiClcant difference* in 
diitrc^s Iftitially ssaoi^^i^sr*- 1 by. chtldr^ with .lad wxthou*: prior f.roup 
c;;p«ricincc were no looser du:cct,;Mt wtUiln nlnm,', > filter the ii^flWz^ o 
departure^. The question ari^os, thtfreforo, how long the ciiUd's distress 
in^. the. "strange sltuatioii" t>cperisj«=»nt would la;.t, (e^pyjtlaljy if oth.^r 
ch'iidtcn vec« present) and, core significantly,, how gcn^ralteabl^* the cltu- 
ation and the child's reaction arc to th* rest of his lifc.^^ !«» parti^cuiac. 



l^It is such llnltati^ona of rlgorouo, but artificial Jaboratorjy ^j.^pcr£- 
cents that have led Che Coraittcc to rccoss?ertd exccr-dlng vcll-'^v 
ejcpcrlc^ftCs to real life situations (see C>yi0ter pp. ) , 
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'the inference the intensity of exprcssfed distress reflects iopairmcnt 
-of the enocional bond between nothter and chlld-^susc vait upon solid research " 
clearly^ auilresjed to this issue. Hence, on the basis of the Available 
evidence, the conclusion that grojp day, care results in "qualitative dis- 
turbances in the aocher-child relation" oeeas, at the very lease, precature. 

Eut Jusc as the existing ^° yarraat regarding day care as 
an enotionally harmful experience, they do not rule out the^possibilitr of 
soae negative effects. Given Blchar's findings, as distinguished frob the . 
broad interpretations- sh« gives theo, the possibility exists that the »aio« 
psychological forges that lead the youcgr day-care child to be more anxious 
^dLth a stcanjer in a laboratory cxperiaent cay induce sotae zaeaiiure of dys- 
function In other, core coanon, situations in every day life. It la to b« 
kept in aind -chat*^ both the studies favoring children with prior experience 
In group care (Schwar?, ct al ., 1971, 1973), the youngsters were being 
observed at the center with age aatcs present. Hlien seen in situations 
without peers,, such children have not exhibited a better adjustcent. On 
"the contrary, in Blchar's cxperiaent, after only five nonths of day care, 
they flhoved significantly greater diatress, and, in the Rlcciuti and Cochran 
studies, clallar but non-signlf leant trends we^c found aaong infants at an 
nge bi^fore the nxothrr-child attachseat^s yet fully developed. To be cure, 
,tvo of cr^se cxperiseno, (Dleh^r's and RUciurl'c) wore conduct^a in fi 
''strange and artificial laboratory situation, but the third (Cochraa'c) 
H-Jl b^cf. carried out in the child's own hoae. It oay well be, therefore, 
that 'by three ypors of age, day care chUdrcn do display less adaptivu 
^ responses to stressful situation? In ^hlch age sates arc Tt6t present , undeiN 
conditions that are n^t artificial, and could occur*fairly often in every 
day life; for exanple, being left with a new babysitter, staying over night 
. ir} a strange place, or even experiencing fruftratlon in a faaillar setting ^ 
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•uch a» the hoae. Accordingly, until. researches are carried out comparing 
the' behavior o£ day care and hobe-reared children outside the center or 
•other peer jcoup settings/ the possibility that children raised In full ^ 
day group care tt«y be^adapclve to .jt rosy and less. secure la relations .with . 
adults reaalas an open one. Indeei, as ve shall see in the cexr sectloa on 
'social behavior, research evidence does indicate, that children reared 
in day care, coapar^d to aje oates-ralsed at hoae, exhibited more negative 
reactions to adults,, and were described as slower in acquisltrion of soae 
adulc- cultural .values. •> - . . , . ' 

la thc3.1gbc of these clrcuastances, priMenee dictates .that the j 
'pbsslblliQr ^ xietatlve"emotlonaX consequences of extended group, care for 
'cHldrcn ynder three years of age be considered In public policy and practj.ce, 
and prograas so designed es to fosifer the developcent of stable eaotlonal 
rclatloas^ips bet^/ctn the child and hi:* principal caretakers. In this re- ' 

gard, Riccluti^ (r97j|# has deaonst rated that, along vi,th ' the oothero a fanlllor 

» ' ^ 

caretaker becoies a significant attachment figure foe the Infant in day care 
as early as the first year of life. His research points to "the Importance 
of, a rplatlvely high degree of continuity and stability In the staff," and 
of ensuring high ratios of adults to chlldroa, especially foe infants upder 
three x^ars oX age. In addition, the fJLndlng In onc^cxpeciacpt that neither 
an advance visit with thf n$>th^-r to the nurse t> (in the abspncc of other 
children), nor her reoainin^ for 20 ninutca on ttic first day was effective 
ib.r^cduclng the child's distress upon the nocher*c departure should not 
deter researchers and ^practitioners frca experimenting with other arrange-^ 
D<2nts that night enable parents to enter f rcqu^ncly and for more extended 
pcrigdajnto-^e-day care s-ttlng, and to ^ngage In activities jointly with 
the young child and his principal car«t«Vicers. 
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4. Effects on Kotlvatlotf^^And Social Behavior ' - ^ . 

The Bost dear and <^oaslsteaC differences betweeja ho&e-r eared, child- 
ren and those Izt day c2.re appear ia the realn o£ xsotivation and^ social 
bcihavior ia group. settings. The cacst recent aad^cospreheoslve^data ia' this 
soher^ are reported in the latesc ^Schvarz „^et_al., 197A) of what, is da, 
effect a'^ series of paael studies of the sase saaple at the Syracuse' Childrea* 
Cectcr (Caldwell et.al, , 1970; Lay aad Keyer, 1973; Schvarz et al .. 1971,; 
Schvarz et aX ., l973). As described earlier, these, data coasist of ratings 
of 19 natd^ed pairs of three to four-year olds, oa alae behavior scales 
four-noaths after the cHildrea had beea earqlXed ia a nev day care ceat^r, 
aad ^^^i^ ^our sonths later. This wa^ the first substitute care experienced 
by the hoaer tear ed youngsters, wherea^.the others had beed ia group care 
at aaother ceatcr since about nine aonths o£ age. 

The tvo groups differed significantly on three of the aine scales. 
Most earkedly, day care children exceeded theit hoae-reared counterparts - 
In-aggcessloit, both phySS^cal and verbal, whether toward peers or adults. 
'They were also less cooperative in r^j-lation to. grown u?s and engaged in ^ 
Tsorc running about as against sitting la une place. Ai\ additional difference 
significant at the. ten percent level only, suggested greater tolerance for , 
ftustra^loix Oft* |^H(* part of hoae-reared children (as reflected in the ability 
to accept failure and to be interrupted). ?i).crtr.>s the present inveutlga- 
tioo detected no difference between Che, group in "the ability to get along 
with'peer*," another observational study of what appear to be the satic 
saaples at about the sane tine (Lay and K«yet, 1973) indicated that the^ 
day care children interacted docc with agc.ci^tes than adults, whecea^, the . 
opposite obtained fpr the children who had been brought up at hoae< There 
yerc also some indications that the childtea with prior day care experience 
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;(who had all been previously enrolled inrchc sane center) exhibited aort' 
poaltlTft social interactions, and tended to Socialise core with their own 

• jroup.. Wnally, Lay^ and Meyer found that, coapared with hooe-r eared chUd- 
renv thre« to four-year olds who had been in all day group care for aost 
of Chair lives speatTcore tiae la the large auscle activity area of the 
center, ^od less 'In the expressive and cognitive- areas* 

Eridenca consistent with tht results of the Syracuse-research cones 
fron • studjr by Moore (1964^cited by Schwarz et al ., 1974). Accordins 
to, th« citation, Itoore found that children who had cxpctieoced substitute 

care b«f or« -age 'were significantly oore self-issertivc^less. confo^r 

Ing, less, topressed by punishoent, less averse to dirt, and more prone to 
toilet lapsas than a hwae ^are group equated on a nuaber oi'jdeaographic 
variables (Schwarz et al .. 197^ p- 505). ' • 

Other « partially supportive data coae fron an observational study 
Raph et al . a964)^of 97 rjiddle and upjier class first graders iiv'Hew , 

, Tqrk Cttyv^ These Invescigacors found that negattvi interactions, toward 
teachers, (but not toward pefifs) varied directly with tha aaounc of prlot 
exposure- to group experience In nursery and kiiwergarten (ranging f roa one 
to three yearsT- „ . . , . , ^ 

In a^siflUar vein, Llppaan and G5i)te <j<n^J^- in a aacched SAsjple 
of 193 four-year olds cared for In license* J .!ay cnrc- center'*, liccn^ied 
faaily dai'' cat'c'hones, and own ianilies, assessed cooperative behavior in 
two 'gaaes in which children froa slailar day care arrangeaents were paired 
as partners. In the first gaac, requiring spontaneous help to open a box 
vdtH four spring latches, there were no clgaif leant differences by type of 
care^ In the second, involving a choice of a cooperative vs. ccapetitive 
strategy In playing narbles, the hooe-rcarcd children were core likely to 
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.use Che* wlnaixxf scracesy of caking curns. ^ * 

[tlxuBlXj, resulcs consisc'^nt wlch chc foresoing trends were reporced 
in chB observacional study by ?rescoSC (1973) cited eaclier. Instances 
of aisresslon, rejection,, ^frustration, and experiencing pai^ were obs«vea 
sigutficaiitly-moce often aaonj chlldri^n in all-day ^xoup settings than aaong ^ 
thoaii in full-ti=c faaUy-d^y care or half-tiae nursery-home coobinations . 

Schyarz et al . (1974) la the Ught of th<tir own Xindi^gs aii^ those 
frota,'Post of the other studies cited. above, are'led to conclude that "early 
aay-care experience nay not adversely affect adjustment vlch peers but aay 

slow aci^^ulsitlon of sooe adult cCatural values." ^In our _ownj^iew,_the^. ^ 

evidence points. to a nore dellnited conclusion. On the one hand, the avail- 
able follow-vp data do^.not go beyond the first grade in School, and hence 
any Inferences about longer range effects aust be viewed as tentative. .On 
the other hand» these inferences are made TCfftT^plausible by consonant 
results of other research on the influence of children's gybups-on social 
behavior and development. Specifically, taV,cn as a whole, the evidence we 
have 'examined suggests that all-day group care nay predispose children 
to greater aggirtrssiveness, lapuisivity, cgocentriso and related behavior 
pat tcrtis- which have been "identified as- characteristic of socialization in ^ 
*age-segregate^ pee? groups in .^ncrica generally (Sronfcnbrehner, 1970, 19740. 

That the phcnoaena oay Indeed bc.culturc bound is indicated by cofopara 
cive studies of peer group toclalization In the USA, V^SSR, l^i^l and. other 
conteaporayy societies which show that, depending on the goals and wcthodo 
Involved, group upbringirtg can lead t/o a variety of consequences, ranging 
fron delinquency and violence at ope cxtreoe to unquest loping confornlty 
at the other (e.g., Sherif, 19_;. The trends revealed in existing research 
5USS=2- ^^^^ P**^ groups in the United States, ^whUe far fron either pole. 
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... ' - ^ ^ . . * 

arc closer to clie-£o riser ..than the latter en<f of tT;e cootinuuaj. la. light 

b< these fiodings, a re-exaaloatioa!o£ current practices In group day care 

-Is'-clearly indicated. It 1« of ^Interest in this regard, that ia con.-^^s^kicris 

vith .'Aerican specialists, professionals and parents in the USSR, and Sweden, 

two countries xa-whUh full day gppup cdre facilicics are widespread,, hAve 

expressed concern dbout possibly deleterious effects of ^tended care« 
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. ♦ / EXHIBlf C 

' Children and FaclHes at Ctcatcst Risk^ 

Urle Bronfenbrenner 
Cornell" University 

Children and faailies at gre^itest risk fall into threi broad and 
over^yipping categories: 

(1) Fonllies In uhlch those adults prlosirily responsible 
for the care of children work full tioe, either 5y 
choice or froo necessity; 

(2) ^ Faallies living under the csosc severe economic and 

social stress (for exosple^ single parents, whether they 
work or not, who oust bring up children undff s-lx on an 
annual Income under $5,000); 

(3) F;iallics above the poverty level who are ineligible for 
benefits and services available to lov Inco&e fsnilles^ 
b\i\ who*sclil do not have^cnough tsoney to 'purchase these 
services In the free narket. (t^or exaajV^e, In 1974, 
asoog fanlly heads earning frosi $5»000 to $7,000 about 
one-third of alX the children unjcr IS were livlng^ln 

• slng'le-i^arent, ft-Jsalc-headtJ household?,, xlloost 602 of 
^ V, these hatdVQ^cking Pothcr$; of the retsalning tr.ro*thirds, 
^ alJL Intact ikiSllle^, noi^tf'thAn a quiirtcr haa cothers 

o \? ' who wcr?j*worklng.'^Nont»^of these fanlllcs can <1uaUfy 

for child care, nedlcal and other services available to 

• . . V, . ■ ^ • ■ ^ 

thc<$< below .the poverty line without cost or niatnal fees.) 



This review was prepare In ^conneition with the autho*r*'sj/>*sponsl- 
biiltles as a Bcaber of the Advijjnry Cotnlttee on Child DOveliopaent 
of the .Vaeii>nal Acadcay of Sci<ince5. ' - 
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FanlllGt srcatesc risk clearly He at the extccaes and Inter- 
sections of the above three fireas of need. We shall row ex^ine 
these x^Tcaa^ and thtslr overlapping se^sents, in greater detail. 
. .The Keed for Substitute Child Care 

Ve talte Ic as axlos^c^c tl^at, after basic health requive&ents 
are a^t, every young child requires the constant care of an adult. 
M has been docuoented in previous sections of t^is r.eport, for Billions 
of Aaerlca's children such care becoses probleautlc because one or both 
parents work. The usual figures cited for nuab^rs of children of 
working cothers are those published annually by the Bureau «f' Labor 
Statistics. Thus* for 197Ay the number of children under six whose 
aothers were in the labor fordc was s^v£h as 6.1 Billion. But in point 

of fact the figure 1$ short by alsost half a allllon, because in these 

c 

Statistics only own children of faally heads arc counted; onltted are 
children of other faeily cecjjers, as well as JJny unr«lated children. 
In 1974, there were 1.2 nilllon»'such "forgotten" children under six, 
representing 6.3 percent o£ a total of 19.7 oillion. The full nuaber 
of children o*^ working eothcrs can be estioated, however, froa the 
published data on. the c^ber of cotfiersi In the labor force, which are 
presented without regard. to whether the husband or wife Is a faail^' 
head (although the statist ics onlt about: ^*Ofi,000 unwed taothers of 
children undex i,ix>. Oi^ this basiic>, a conservative oatilSiate of children 
under ^ix who->e oothcrs were in the labor force Jn 1974 is about 6.5 
Dilllon; this nuaber constitutes over a third of all the children in 

this age group. For 1.3 cllllon youngsters the working tsothcr was 

•>■* 

also a «inglc*parent, and usually (for 702) "the head of an independent 
faslly. About»ofic-third of the ceployed singlo-parcnt mothers of 
children under <lx were working full tiae for the entire year (coepared 
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to 25 percent oC working oothers in Intact £aniliCft)» All evidence 
indicates that these figures can be expected to continutf Co increase 
la the future. 

Hov are these ne^ds for substitute child c«re belnf ec^^ 
present? The aoac strikir.g-^chacactcristic o£ Current arrangcsents 
and facilities for exttafaslllal child care in the United States is 
enoxBous diversity. During the, last fifteen years^wc haye witnessed 
s>prollferdtion.xi£ services and facilities ranging froa foraally. 
licensed day'^care centers, both public and pcivate, to'lnforoal 
cooperative babysitting arrangecents and play groups organized by 
individual parents. ' 

All licensed day care .cent«;rS' and f.i3,lly day care hoses had a 

child caYlxjg capacity in 197Ji for only about one ailiion children 

fsee Table 1). But the ^jjority or cliiJdren receiving substitute 

care are not to be found in these licensed facilities. A national 

survey, conducted in 1965, of "Child Care Arrangccents of Working 

(Low & ^plndlcr, 1968) 
Mothers in the U.S. "/^revealed that 46 percent of the children undei; 

- '•"'**>' 
lit covered by thO survey were cared for in their own hoaes while the 

GOther worked. Of these, S percent, or norc tha^ \\alt a nilllon, 

wore cared *f or by .another child under 16. Of^alA chijdron , of ^working 

oothe/Ti, IJ'^ercent or 1.6 ailiion w^re a^*fd f/>r^ by t\it nother fit 

'th« place' of work. Cas*e out^t>lde tlic child^s own ^'o«c_«ccounted fBr . 

6nly 10 percent of the children of wor'f^Ing nothcrs. This 10 percent 

consisted ^f 7^percent,iirf'fAi3lly day core and 3 percent ]in gro^p 

o ^ 

care, the '^rarest of all arrangeaents." 

* ■ * ' 

■•• . ■:\. ■ .■' 
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Finally, a categdry thAt has not received ouch attention cries 
f ^ 

, T I out for alternative solutions." * / 

/ 

t > * 
N'early 1 otlllon children (994,000 or 8 percent) 
looked after t'jcxselves Wiile their eothers worked- ^ 
Most of theo attended school pact of the tice.while 
^ » their oothers were <way but vere expected tovcare- ^. 

for theastitves the lest of the tlae. These ^childrffn 
in self-c4re, often called "latclt-key children" 
* because they.carry on their person. a key xh their - 
^ho»«, wero left on their own without supe,rvlsion. 

Keyi>criing <1972) provides an additional datua and cocsent about* such 
children: , ' ^ 

The study (cited above) reported that 18,000 children 
under the age of six were latch-key kids on their 
own: this is undoubtedly an underesiiscate . Few 
Bothers will answer «hcn asked by a. Census taker, that: 
they are unable to caake any arrangements whatsoever 
for care. (p. 13) * - 

. / - ' . 

It should be recognlztd th/t «11 of the preceding nuabers are 

now ouch larger' thxin t^ey were in 1965. For exaaplc, the total nuaber 

of vorklns xaothers with children under 19 rose froa 9.7 aillion in 

1965, the year the study child cacc arrangements w<is conducted, <to 

13.6 aillion in 197A, an increase o£ lAO percent oVer the nine year 

period. If we assuae ttlat the, percentage of latch-key children is 

the sane i\ow as it was in 1965 » the nuobcr of jjuch chlXdrcjn would* 

*have rison froa 994,000 to 1.4 nilHon in 1974. * ' * • 

Civcsn tUf foregoing fact», the priiKlpal dilenoa^onf ronting the 

nation'^ faailiet< in the area of child care is not the choice of 

whether to enroll the child in group care, arrange for foaily day care% 



or kef'P~^lo or her at hoce, but the necca&lty to find soae fom of 
substitute care in a reality situa*.ion in which relatively ^cw 
resources are available. Uniler such circusstanccs, the issue of 
quality becoKe^ acadecic, or at best a luxury for tho^« who can 
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afford to selective. Fox; the grqat sajority of families, the 
gutting principle is clear enough: sooe fom o\ ichild care in 
better than none ac'all. 

The i&plicaE'lon for public policy Is equally clear: the xaajor 
^pfoblea confronting the nation's faollies oua^t bccooc thc.prliaary 
concern and priority of tJic policyxakers^ national progrna of 
tubstltulTe care for children of working oothcrs anj of other parents 
living under severe econoaic and social stress oust be provided. 
' .Children in' Low and HATfjinal Income yaolllcs 

Estioated nunbers of children In faoil ies at successive levels 
of incbce, also broken down by faoXly structure and Dother'a working 
status, are given ia^Table. 2. Again, because the census docs not 
usually provide incoac or labor ^forcc infomatlon for parents who 
_ arc not faally heads, the figures represent estloates* with a probable 
etror of not oorc th^in 20 percent for entries of at loaii^t 100,000? 



^ the e»tliMtes were nadc froa one census tablulation by fardly incoae 
In which <Jata arc given for aU related children rather than ones for 
own children of faaily heads. Si-ch related children occur otue frequent 
in t\\€ lower incosc br^c^cctsj for exacple, last year for fa«llle.'> wltb 
Incomes b&low $5,000, thsy rcprescntc<l 11 percent of the total, cotspare^ 
t^*3 percent in faslllcs with Incooes over $10,000- "T* 
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For purpose* of prc^ftntttlon we have designated faalll^s with ^ 
earninss below $5,000 as "lo^^lnc'oae."^ As can be- seen froa che data 
In lable 2, there «rc 3.2 allXlon children In thl« category. About 
60 percent of these children were living In »»lnsle-parent faalXles, 
one-thlcd of the6 had cothers In the labor f jrcc, and about one-quarter 
fell Into both catejocles; that Is, they ver*4 chlldreiT,of single, 
wocklog ttothers. , . ^ . — - - c— ■— 

Children la .the next highest faaily-incoae' bracket ($5,000 to 
$7,000) «re not «uch better off. Over 'one out of every five lives 
in a single-parent fanlly, over 30 percent of the mqth^rs are In the 
l«bor force, and about one child in eight has a working oother who 
is also a siogle-'parent head. 

In general, as we have docunsented previously, faailies above 
,thc govcrnaent-dcflned poverty line, but with Incocies with $4,000, to 
under $10,000, reoain in a vulnerable position both In tenas of the . 
integrity of the fanily and tnc integrity of the child. We nay 
recall, for cxaaple, that in the $4, COO to $6,000 incose bracket the 



^It is to be kept in Kind that this designation does not correspond 
with thc.governoent-def Incd poverty llnc^ vhich is based on oth<^j: 
considerations besides incoae: specifically; 

a r^inge of incone cut-offs adjusted by such factors as 
size, sex of the fasily head, number of children under 
^ - 18 years old, and fatia and non-fajro residence. At the 
core or tHls definition of poverty was-a,nutrltlonally 
ade,quate" f<>od plan-designed by the Departtwint of 
culture for encrgcncy or temporary use when fund/rlrc 
Xov/' <U. S. BuTCAu of the Census. - Current Population 
Report?., Scries ^-60, No. 98. U.S. OOvcrna^nt Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C, 1975, p. 159). » 
-In 1974, of the 19.7 nlllion chU'dwin under -tla^^^bout 3.1 niltion 
were living in faailies classified as below thc^ptwt-^rty line. This 
nuober iS%C3llcr than the 3.2 tsllllon chljldrcn in'^f.iolUes vlth 
incoae 5 belov $5,000, since the poverty line fall* somewhat below the 
latter figuro. For exacjple, last year the thretthhold for a non-fyira, 
male headed fjioLly with two children under 18 was $4,505, for a feoale 
head with two children, $3,556. 
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rate of disruption iot faailics with childrci^ rose over the l«st 
six years f rod IS percent to ^42 percent. Although the absolute level 
was lower for faailles in the nex( highest incoBC eatcgory ($6,000 
CO $8»000), the r.itc of increase was .equally high (froa 7 >ercent in 
1968 to 27 percent in J1974). With respect to tJtt? integrity of Che 
chlldt infant nortallty and prcsaturlty rates are alcost as high in 
the $2»000 incpck* bracket Ju«L «ibovc the poverty level as below it. 

But the &o»t iaportant reason for regarding families and children 
not^ fir nhoV^ the poverty Une as being at risk derives from their 
ineligibility for needed benefit* and services which they cannot afford 
%o purchase for theaselvcs. 
Def in i ng "Chi Id r en _i n__Fani_l_i_o s a t_Jfti sk" 

Viewed ^s a whole, the Jata^of Table 2 represent cj^b i^isber»of 
faailies in ea£h of several categories of high to low risk defined by 
various conblnations of low incoi&e, jnarfrn<il e&ployccnt, and fasily 
structure. The children at highest risk appear in the cells toward 
the upper Ifft-hnnd corner of the table. 

For reAson? to be Indicated below, I suggest dpaignating as "at 
high rl«k" all children appearing above and Co the left cff the diagonal' 
broken line Rhown in Table i.^ Tlie 3,2 eilllon children in the first 



I do not u&e the Ck>vernn!ent*s poverty line since it considecb only 
the total rtuaber of children without regard to age» does not take into 
account the nother's labor force participation, and introduces other, 
factors tliat nake it tncoraoatible with the criteria eoploy^d in Table 2. 
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two colunns are included because they overlap substantially/with * 
those alr.cady cUss.t£icd below the^poverty line by governafent regu- 
Xntions. To be sure* once 3 oiDlsuai incoae Eninten.mce plan is Put 
into effect* cwny of these childroft, especially those ycon families 
now in the $3,000 to $5»000 incooe brackets would be faised above 
the povrrty line. But chei^, as we hj^ve noted, t'heso^ faailies would 
no longer be eligible for benefits and services restricted to low- 
inccse groups, and which they c<nnot afford to on the open narket. 

I also include in the designation gf faoiHcs and children~ftt 

risk all single parents with children under six who work but have 
incomes under $10,000 and those intact faallt'es with children under 
six in which the ©other works but total iasdly Inconc is below 
$7,000. If these 750,000 children arc addtd to the 3.2 oilllon 
youngsters under six In faallies with in/oses under $5,000, they Bake 
« total o^ A.O atllion children class! Wed as "high risk," 



This nuaber incI*ide-» on add/tional 60,0(jJ^htldren of slrtglo-parent 
fathers in faailics with characteristics ^\<\t would place then above 
the diagonal in Table 2. / * « * 
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OUR I^ATION'S SCHOOLS— A REPORT CARD: "A" IN 
SCHOOL VIOLENCE AND VANDALISM 



INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this preliminary report by the Senate Subcommittee 
to Iiuetjtigate Juvenile Delinquency is to direct the attention of the 
Congrei>s anu the American people to a most disturbing and costly 
problem — violence and %andali.sm in the schools of our nation. Since 
,1071 the Subcommittee has beeiijinvolved with a variety of issues, 
which have a very fundamental and critical bearing upon the causes, 
prc^ve4ition-and-treatnienLof>delinquentJ>ehayloj^exli^^ 
citizens in every- region of our country. , 

During the past four years the Subcommittee has held 55 days of 
hearings and received testimony frojn 419 \yitnesses on numerous 
topics, some of which involved the exteht and' causes of drug abuse, 
runaway youth, school dropouts, and the conlinement of juveniles in 
detenti6n and correctional facilities- 

The legislation developed Jto deal with these problems and which 
promises tu greatly aa>ist our efforts to combat and prevent juvenile 
delinquency is the" Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Piwention Ajct 
of 1974 (P.L. 03-~il5). This Act is designed to prevent youn^ people 
from entering our failing juvenile justice system, and to assist -eom- 
mujiities in creating more sensible and economic approaches for 
youngsters alrca(ly in the juvenile justice system. TJuis, the Juvenile, 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 provides incentives, 
to develop delinquen<^y prevention programs and community based 
alternatives to incarceration of youthful offenders. 

During the dour^e of our hearings, the Subcommittee developed 
a .serious concern over the ribing level of student violence and vandal- 
ism in' our naticyi's public sqliool systems. Sinc^ many aspects of 
jnvonilc problenis are intiuiatcly connected with the nature and quality 
of the school experience, it became apparent tliat, to the extent our 
schools were being subjcL-tcd to an increasing trend of student violence 
and vaiulalibnu the}' would necessarily be contributing to the under- 
TyTjig causes of juvenjJe delinquency. The PrfisidentV<J]k)mmission on 
Law Enforcement and the Administration' of Justice, 1967, found 
that: - ' ' 

Recent resKJarch has related instances of delinquent conduct to the school-child 
tela ti unship and to problems eitlier created or compllcatod by schools themselves. 
Y'mi, ir its own methods and practices, tlie school may simply be too passive to 
fidnn ijrs obligations as pne of the last social institutions with an opportunity to 
reiscue the child f rom other fQrces,.ln himself and in his environment, which are 
pushing him toward delihauency. Second, there is considerable evidence that some 
schools may have an indirect effect on delinrjuency by the use of methods that 
create the conditions of failure ^or certain students. 

(1) 



Ill order to more fully understand the nature and extent of this 
problenij the Subcommittee sent a questionnaire in August 1973, 
to the superintendents of 757 public school districts througliout the 
country with an enrollment of 10,000 pupils or more ranging from 
*?rados K-12. The questionnaire was designed to obtain categorized 
information to determine the extent and scope of violence, vandalism, 
and dropouts in the systems surveyed for the school years 1970-71, 
1071-72, and 1972-73. A Subcommittee follow-up letter was mailed to 
the non-respondent school districts in December 1973. To date, 516 
school districts or 68.1 percent of the school districts surv'eyed have 
responded to the questionnaire. Several districts found it necessary 
to refer the study instruments to the municipal police department 
becajise the school did not maintain records of certain school-related 
offenses. Of the 516 respondents, 220; school districts returned incom- 
plete questionnaires. Useful information was, however, gleaned from 
these incomplete responses. The incomplete questionnaires were pri- 
marily from school districts ^vhicK were unable to provide the Sub- 
committee with the information recjuested due to the lack of adequate 
recordkeeping procedures for the entire three-years or from districts 
which had not i;npleinented recordkeeping systems pertaining to 
^,schooI crimes until 1972 or 1973. 

Also in August 1973, the Subcommittee corresponded with 50 school 
security directors requesting their assistance in furnishing the. Sub- 
committee with any available information they desired to contribute to 
the discussion of crimes committed by youngsters in the public school 
systems. (The directors \vere informed that a Subcommittee question- 
naire had been circulated to over 700 school suj)erintendents.). The 
Subcommittee was particularly interested in receiving the school se- 
curity directors recommendations for developing federal legislation to 
provide the research, coordination, and resources necessary for the 
prevention and deterrence of crimes and violence in our nation's 
schools. Twenty school security directors responded to the Subcom- 
mittee's request for as.sistance. ^ 

This Preliminary Subcommittee report discusses the information 
obtaincu from these sources, together with, various additional studies 
of school violence and vandalism gathered by the Subcommittee. The 
report is divided into several sections, the first of which is a general 
overview of some of the trends and causes'of school violence and van- 
dalism f hrouprhout the countir* The second section is a regional break- 
(lo^yn of, the Subcommittee's -findings on how school violence and van- 
dalism is affecting the Northeast, Northcentr^il, South and West areas 
of the country. The third and iourth sections deal with federal. and 
state legislation in this %rea under study. Our final section details the 
subcommittee's future goals. . - ^ 
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: ' NATIONAL TRENDS 

There has always l)een a certain level of violence and vandalism 
in our nation^s public school system. Professor AJan F. Westin of 
Columbia University in a study of urban school violence in the years 
between 1S70 and 1950 lias found a rather steady stream of disrup- 
tions occurring tliroughout that entire period. If , however, the system 
has never been totally immune from incidents hi student misbeha\aor 
such problems have historically been viewed as a relatively minor con- 
cern seldom involving more than a few sporadic and isolated incidents. 
As recently as 196-1 a survey of the nation's teachers found that only 
3 percent of their students could be considered discipline problems. 
Overall, teachers were able to rate 70-80 percent of their classes ar 
exhibiting good to excellent behavior. 

Toilav>4iowever,.the-situatiQnJiasjdiangc(LandJl^ 

and \ an(lalism in our schools is rapidly increasing m both intensitj-' 
and frequency. 'Dr. Frank Bro^vn, Chairman of the National Com- 
mission foir Reform of Secondary Education, contends, 'The major 
concern confronting^ secondai^ schools today is the climate of fear 
where the majority of students are afraid for their safetjr. ' A Grand 
Jury in San Francisco issued a report last Januaiy^ winch declared. 
*^The most serious problem facing the city is the deterioration of its 
public school system." In a survey of teacher ne^ds conducted ni 1972 
fully 54 percent of the teachers found student disruption of tlieir class- 
rooms to bo a problem of moderate to critical proportions. Syracuse 
University Research Corporation conducted a survey af urban second- 
ary schools which found that 85 percent of these institution? had 
experienced some type of student disruptfon in the" period between 
4067 and 1970. The Syracuse report concluded, "The disruption 6f 
education in our hjgh schools is no longer novel or rare; It is current, 
it is widespread and it is serious." n a- l 

It is alarmingly apparent that student misbehavior and contiict 
within our school System is no longer limited to a fist fight between 
individual students or an occasional general disruption resulting from 
a specific incident. Instead our schools are experiencing serious crimes 
of a felonious nature including brutal assaults on teachers and stu- 
dcvnts, a^ well as rapes, e.\tortions, burglaries, thefts and an tmpiw- 
edented wave of wanton dcslruction aijd vandalism. Moreover our 
preliminai-v study of the situation lias produced comi)elling evidence 
that this level of violence and vandalism is reaching.^JtLSis proportions 
which seriously threaten the ability of our educational system to carry 
o,ut its primary function. . / , , 

^ Quite naturally thc^.rising tide of viotence in our schools has en- 
gendered an incfeaslnfy awiU*eness and concern among the American 
people. In a 1974 Gallup poll most adults and high schqol f?tudents 
.surveyed cited the lack of discipline as the chief problem confront-^ 
" (3) , — . - 
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, iiig schools today. In fact three of the top four problems cited by, 
mo^t ,of those polled were directly related to various problems of 
^studen^tbchavaor; « ^ ' 

Our recently completed nationwide suney of over 750 school dis* 
tricfs demonstiates tliat this cojicern is well founded. The statistics, 
gathered by the Subcommittee indicate tlidl violence in our schools 
affects eveiy section of tho. nation and, ki fact, iontinues to escalate 
to even more serious levels. The preliminary Subcommittee survev 
found that in the three years between 1976 and 1973 : *^ 

(A) Homicides increased by 18.5 percent; 

(B) liapes and attqinpted rapes increased by 40.1 percent; 

(C) Robberies increased by 3(5 .T^percent; ^ ^ 

(ID) Assaults on students increased by 85.3 p ercent ; 

XVj) Assaults on teachei-s increased by 774 percent; 

\ (F) Burglaries of school buildings increased, by 11.8 percent; 
(G ) Drug and alcohol offenses on school property increased by 

37.5 percent; and' ? - - 

(It) Dropouts increased by 11.7 percent. 

Aucvun more ominous statistic for the futuiecourse of scjiool safety 
isnhe fact that by the end of the 1973 school year tliC numV^i- of 
weapons confiscated by school authorities had ri^en by 54.1 percent in 
three jears.^ These, \\ capons Include knives, clubs, pistols and even 
sa wed-off shotgints dvr^jigned to be easily concealed within a students 
locker. - 

The conclu.sions fo be drawn f loni the Stibcommittee survey fire aup- 
l)orted by other studies of these problems.. Simply put, the trend in 
school violeiice over the last decaile in America has been, and continues 
to I)e. alarmingly and di-ama'tically upward. 

In a 196i survey Gy the National Educ^ajional Association (NEA),* 
11.7 percent of the teachers surveyed reported ^that a teacher had-been 
physicjilly assaulted in their schools. By 1973 a similar survey showed 
that 37 percent of the nation s public school teaclters reported an inci- 
dent of teacher orienti d.ab^ault in tlu-Ir schools, and almost 50 percent 
of the to^icher.^ in the larger school s^ystems (ojrer 25,000 students) were 
aware of spe. ifio.assault^ on other teachers in their schools. Data from 
an earlier survey of large urban i^choo] districts cojulucteil by the^Sub- 
ronimittce showcd.that a^^aults on teauliei's in those sjbtems*^ increased 
612 percent Ijctwe^-n 19G1 and IOG'8. In. Chicago alone the number of 
" "^such assaults went f ron^ 135 to 1,0G5 in thatsame period. . . ' 

The returns from the Subcommittees current nationwide survey 
shows that .this problem continues to exist and in fact to worsen. Be- 
tween 1970 and 1973 assaults on teachers in school system^ throughout 
the coun(;ry increased again over previous levels by 7^.4 percent. The 
XEA estimates that m the 1972^-73 .school vear alone G9,000 teachers 
wpi'o physically attacked by students and 155,000 teachei-s had their 
pci-sonal property maliciously dauiaged. AnotJier study, found that 
7.5,000 teachers are injured badly enough each year to require medical 
attention. 

In response to this increase in a.^saults on.teachers, the United Fed- 
eration of Teachci-s recently issued to its members a booklet on how to 
handle violence in a \aricty of school situations including hallways, t 
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. lunchrooms and classrooms. The booklet also contains advice to 
Ucachei-s on how best to combat sexual assaults: 

This is e^^DecinUy true for female teachers. Most raijes and ofher sex crimes 
oc4r iif elXoo^^^ faculty rooms and workrooms^ulien the teacher ,s alone. 
The surest 7ficans of preventinfj i^exual attacks is fiever to a?OMC. 

V ^eacher who is confronted by a sexual ::ssailan; should taKc account of 
Police Pepurtment recommendations. If a rai>ist 5s armed, the P^V^S "/^e that 
h^ victinToff^^^ lest she he maimed or fatally injured If he i^no 

armcHl, a^^v^^^^ should, remember that her knee or ahivost any instrument can 
" ,bt»cume a wirauou: a Btc pen will open a beer can-or a Icidney or an eye. 

There are indications that student violence and vandalism occurs 
nioKC often in larger urban secondary schools. A survey of nf^spapcr 
articles between October 4909 and February 19 rO revealed that 6d 

|>crcent of the m.ajor school disruptions occurred m ™n areas. A 

Vandalism and Violence study published by the School Public dela- 
tions Association estimated that 55: percent of the major incidQnts pf 
disruption occurred in cities larger than one million j)eople and 2b 
* percent occurred in. cities of lessHhan 100,000 populatidn. It shou d" 
lie emphasized, however, that .this is not a problem found exclusive]}^ 
in hxi<rc cities or solek^ involving okler students. 4 guidance counselor^ 
for a school system on the West coast commented : . , ]^ 

We L'ot-tliousands of reports on assOylts. It's astonisliing to soe.what happens 
. in the elementary grades,aeachurs being hit and' called filthy names, assaulted 
bv little kids who really ciui^t hurt them much. But the thing is, what arc yon 
-mn;; to do about these kids so tht-y change their way of thinking about things, 
their attitude and behavior? ^ . ^ 

Althoiurh the level of violence, directed against teachei;s revealed 
by these statistics, is indeed alarming, the principal victims of the 
rising tide of crime in our schools are n^t the teachei'S, l)ut the students. 
The 'Subcommittee s suurvey found that violent/assaults on students 
I, imireascd by S5.3 percent over a three year period, while reported rob- 
terics of students increased bv 36.7 percent. o 

The SubcoFiunitteo sur\ev found that incidents involving the use 
i)[ drugs and alcohol on public school prope^^ty went up 37.5 percent. 
A study rcl&ised this year by the NEA e^Hmates that drug-rekted 
1 rimes 'in sdiools had imireascd by 81 percent since 1970, and that 30 
percent of' the 18 million students in secondary schools use illegal 

The National Highway Safety. Aclnun^stration esl imates that oO per- 
cent of the nations higli m liool .students go to drinking parties every 

-month and that t;i percent of that group gets drunk /)nce a month. The 
Highway Safety Administration aljso fouiul that these stmlents rep- 

' rescnta remarkable cross-section of our schools: 

They arc not far out, drop out alie;iated. or under achieving types. On the 
con trarv,' they represent all levels uf .scholastic achievement and aspiration. They 
rcfwrt .tlue same range uf sport and e.ttracurricular activities as the students who 
are not involved with drinking. , - 

It 16 important to .stress tjuil tl^e Subcommittee survey findings, as 
well as those of other survjpys on \ iolence within the school system, 
are only estimates of the nature and extent ot the problem. A report 
on the New York City school system found that the rate ot unreported 
incidents ranged between 30 percent antl GO' percent. Albert ^hanker, 
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Prcsident^of tlie Ahicrican Feaeration of Teachers, explained teachere' 
reluctance to fully report such incidents as follows : " 

Teachers find that if they report to the principal an assault, the principal who 
feeljf that his own reputation or her reputation or the school's reputation is at 
stake here^ will very frequently turn around and start liarassing Uie teacher 
by sayihfcs "Well, If^j-ou had three assaults, how corae you .are the one always 
complaining. You must have more observation or better planning, or this or 
that.'' So the teacher soon finds out that bringing these reports to the attention 
of *the principal is something that is-uot wanted and tends to suppress that 
information. ■ jt ' --^^ 

In conducting our survey, the Slibcominittee found that many of the 
schools contacted did not keep records of violent incidents invilving 
their students or personnel, which obviously makes the task of gaugiiig 
the levels and directions of violence a.difRcult one. A uniform, national 
reporting system for our schools would be particularly helpful in this 
re^rd. «. * 

la addition to the violence directed against both teachers and stu- 
dents \yithin the s,chool system, there is also a continuing and rapidly 
increasing level of destruction and theft of school property. A survey 
conducted by the Baltimore, Marj^land, public schools of 39 cities 
across the country found that in 1968-69 these cities had reported 
vandalism losses of over $12,000,000. la a 1971. report prepared by 
Education U.S.A. and the National School Public Relations Associa- 
/Cion, it was estimated that vandalism was costing $200 million an- 
nually. Barely two years later Dr. Norman Scharer, President of tl^ 
Association. jDf .School Security Directors, stated: * 

A conservative estimate of the cost of vandalism, thefts an,d ar^on fS schools 
in this country t^is year will reportedly Ve over a,ialf a billion dollars. I say 
conservative because out of the ahnost 15,000 school systems the top ffve account 
for $15^20 million doUars of this cost. ^ 

This $500 million vandalism cost represents over $10 per year for 
.ey.ery school student, and in fact equals the total amount expended on 
textbooksthroughoutthecountr5rinl972.' ' ^ ' ' ' 

, A 1970 survey conducted by the School Product News found that 
damages from vandalism cost an average of .$55,000 for every school 
district in the country. By the end of the 1973 school year the average 
cost i^er district had risen to $63,03f. Xlthpugh these figures indicatg 
that the incidents of vandalism are certainly widespread, it is in the 
larger urban districts with upwards of 25,C00 students where the most 
costly destruction occurs. Almost 60 percent of all vandalism takes 
place in these larger districts' with an average cost per district in 1973 
at'$I3o,297. ^ , 

The ■source of this destruction ranges from broken windows, found 
in' over 90 percent 'of our (Jistricts, to fires reported by 35 percent of 
tlic districts. Significfant incidents of theft and rrxalicious destruction 
of edttcafional equipment occurs in 80 pei-cent of ihe school districts 
in the country. ^' . 

Staggering as these figures are they undoubtedly represent a very 
conservative estimate of economic loss attributable to school vandalism. 
A study of 'school vandalism by Bernard Greenberg of the Stanford 
•Rcsearch.Tn^titute found: " 

It .should be noted that the cost figjire Is grossly understated because it does 
^ de in all Instances lo8se9 attributable to burglary, theft and property 
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damage reimlred by resident maintenance staffs, ^or does it takb tnto account 
costs to equip and maintain special seciirlty forces, ^^•hlch considerable^for 
the larcer-school districts, and law enforcement costs to patrol aiid respond to 
calif Ktin^^^ incidents. Many school districts carry theft iusurance but 
the cMs are exceedingly high. Where (lata on selected school districts theft ^ 

• losse^'^re available, the dollar amounts %re signittcantly high.^ 

V- Siiiralincr insurance rates are a significant,* but often .overlooked, 
factor in the overall cost of vandalism. The Greenber^ study found a 
West Coast state which under\vent a 40 percent rise m fife insurance 
cost? within one year. Another survey stated : * ^ 

M^ny school administrators, point out that onl? a-few years ago schools were \ 
woo4<i by the- insurance industry as good risks: ^ow this has changed. And 
schoOLdistricts all over the country are reporting difficulty in obtaining insurance. 
^l"il Ahe ditS^^ answeriiirthe ^laiicatTon TTS.A. surW ^aid;ratie^'have-in-.-- 
. crea^Jed. Many are either paying higher premiums., higher deductibles, or in - 
all ^00 many instances, having policies cancelled or flatly rejected. 
* lii addition to insurance rates, school districts are facing^ jncreas; 
ing'co^ts for sccuritj guards, fencing, intrusion and fire detectors, " 
specjial lighting, emergency communications equipment andvana^lism 
resistant windows. In 1955, for-instance, the Los Angelesschool ^stem 
hadia total of 15 security guards, but in.5ix years that force was com- , 
^ pelled to increase to oy6r 100 mepabcrs at a cost of over ^l-^n^ion per 
veah Duringihe 1972-73 school vear Los Angeles spent over $2 million 
lor'security agents. A report of the Panel on School Safety for New 
^Xgrk Gity found that in 1971 the taxpayers had paid $1,300,000 for 
security guards, over $3,500,000 for police stationed in schools, and 
in spite of such effort incurred at least $3,700,000 wbrth of vandalisnj, 
damage. It was estimated that New York City schools had over 248,000 
window panes broken at a^jreplacemfent cost of $1.25 million. Over 
65 perceni of the urban districts polled in the 1973 School'Product 

* News survey reported they were using speciaL vajidalism resistant 
. windows, and 62 percent had at least one security guard fi^jgn^ to 

their schools. - ' ' ^ m i"^'^ 

The overall impact of violence and vandalism on jour educational 
system cannot, of course, he adequately conveyed by a recitation of the 
numbers of jassaults and ihe dollars expended. Every dollar spent on 
replacing a. broken window or installing an alarm system cannot be^ 
spent on the education of students. J. Arlen Marsh, editor of a study 
on school security costs estimates that: . j 

The cost of replacing broken windows In the average big city would build a new ^ 
'* ^ . school every, year.: . „ ? . ' ^ 

The School Public Relatipns Association study found that a $60,000 
loss, approximately the Average loss for a school district, could pay for 
eight reading specialists or finance a school breakfast program for 133 
, children, for a year. It is quite clear that in some areas of the country the 
l)iglKCost^f vandalism is resulting in the reduction or elimination of 
needed educational programs. ' * j " - 

The :natural reaction to .these enormous ^mounts of wasted money 
is to wonder over the apj^arently senseless Mature of this destruction. ' 
A study entitled^ Urban .School Crisis, however, questions whether 
Vandalism i§ as irrational as it may appear: *' ' ,y 

Perhaps the most serious aspect of vaudalism is fhe set ot messages it con^ej* • 
^ liat students look upon the school as aUen territory, hostile to^ their ambitions 
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and hop^s, that the education which the system is attempting to provide lacks 
nieaningf ulness ; tUdt fctudent^* feel no pride Ih the edifices in which they spend 
u\ost (VC their days. . ' 

111 adtlition to requiring: tlie diversion of funds from academiaand 
scliqlastic projects to security and repair programs, the atniosplieixi of 
violence and vandalism 1ms a de^astating impact on the ability of our 
.educational system to continue with the ins:' ' MCtion of its students. Tlie 
. extent to which this atmosphere permeates oui children's iiducational 
experience can.perhaps bo-oest illustrated by a letter sent to the Sub- 
committee f roni a West Coast police official : 

It isn't'only In the schooi or the schoolyard that the students are likely to be ex- 
pose<Lto violence. School bu^es, Jn addition to being mechanically unsound and 
totally devoid of the slightest semblance of safety devices, are frequently a terrify- 
ing^experience for the children who are captivfe passengers. Tliey are the scene 
of rip-offs for lunch money, physical violqnce. and pressure to indulge in the illegal 
use of drugs dr narcotics. We appear to have accepted without effective chaUenge 
this mass intimidation simply because, naively, some of us hope it will "go awf^v.'* 
Students who are normally nonviolent have started carrying guns and knives and 
lengths of bicycle chains for protc<JtIon on campus. Though I am. oiu-Jously con- 
cerned abowt the millions of dollars of property loss which occurs in <mr schools, I 
/ am>jrar more concerned about our apparent willingness to accept violence as a 
condition of our^daiiy existence.- 

, Few students can be expected, to learn in a^ atmosphere of fear^, 
" assaults 'and disorder. Ther^ can be little doubt that the, significant 
level of violent activity, threats and coercion revealed by the Sub- 
committee's preliminary survey would.haveU detrimental effect on tlie 
psychologiciu and educational development of children and young 
adults. Moi-eqver a continuous paj^ern of destruction of school equip- 
.ment and buildings naturally makes nearly impossible the alreadyr- 
challenging process of education. The extent and continued growth of 
this chaotic and threatening climate in our schools is a serious threat 
tto our educational system. , " - ^ ' . 

* . ; * > ^' CAtrsEs . ' ' c.A 

Xot surprisingly, the undojlying causes for this wave of violence- 
and vandalism in our schools is a subject of intense debate and dis- 
agreement. In a cert^iin sense the school system may be vie>ved ;i.s^ 
merely a convenient battleground for the pet'Vasive societal problem of 
juvenile crime. As this Subcommittee pointed out in its recent Annual 
Keport, violent juvenile crhee has increased by 21G.5 percent in the 
lilsl; thirtoen years^ Ovdr the same ppriod crimes diijpctcd agamst prop- 
crty^by youths increased by lOi.6 percefit; Today pci*sons under 23 
years old are committing 50 percent o&all violent crimes and 80 per- 
cent of all property crimes. Since our scliool systems are charged with 
the ^are and custody of a large percentage of our young people it is 
reasonable to assume that theincidents of violence and vandalism with- " 
in our educational in,stitutions would jfollow patterns similar to those - 
developing m the society afc- large. A study conducted in 1973 by Paul 
Kitterbrand and Richarct Sdlberstein concluded that the roots of school 
problems coifld be traced to problems existing in the general American 
^lety rather than to conditions or failures within the school ^y^m 

0flicr studies, however, while acknowledging the substantial e^ecfe 
ge;ieral"^ocietal conditions' would have on the conduct of school be- 
u..r^^ ha>e;hidicated the existence of severar^in schooP' conditions 
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which may contribute to^the level of youthful disorder. Diie l?ossible 
conivibutiiig factor is the .various methods of exdudrng students irom 
school. A 11)74 report entitled, "Children Out of School in America " 
prepared by the Children's Defense Fund, estimates that hundreds of 
•thousands of students are removed. from sphools each jear by short- 
t^nn, long-term or indefinite expulsions am suspensions, while most 
educator's concur in the necessity for tl>6 exclusioit of seriously dis- 
^ ruptive troubleinakci*s from the school envirpn'ment, tlie Children's 
Defense Fund studyofound.tho numb/rs of students being suspended 
Mxre far iiriixcess-.of those who mus^ .be removed as a means of man)- 
taining order. Thcv study recomitcd the hisfipry of one 3^011 ngsters 
long-term suspension i'^^. \ . . ' \ 

* Daie'^McCutclieon,.13, is in the eighth grade of his local pubjic school. Efe is 
an eneuretic, a be(i\^etter. ^ > ^ ^ ^ 

Dale's school hatl a policy rpquiring every eighth, grade hoy to spend a long 
weekend in the country to learn to, live outdoors. ^Most boys adore this trip. Dale 
dreaded it as early as :fifth grade after lie heard it ^yas compulsory. When the 
time came, he'begged liisf mother to keep him home, but she refused. 

Tlie first Jiight of the excursion, Dale wolce, several times and cautiously felt 
around his waist, but everything was dry. The next day his spirits were high 
and he enjoyed learr^ing how to.maJie fo^^from wil<i: plants and to classify 
mushrooms. The secret problem he had carried for sp Iqn^ seemingly had 

vanished. , ^ , r xil 

11 was different the second night. He did not awake nntil morning when the 
§Oumls of hoys taJkiug and laughing startled him. The two boys sharing his tent 
had discovered tne wetness. They hounded~Dale mercilessly and he w,ept. The 
boy3 told the counselors, who lectured him. Later, someone cracked a joke about 
Dale*.s accident and all the boy$ expimied with laughter. Humiliated, he wanted 
to ron away -and dreaded. the thought of returning to School. The third night h,e 
remained dry bul t4iejdaix|age,h^d been done. * ^ • ' , * " - 

Dale never told his" parents about the incident. He refused to go to school lor 
two days and pretended ha;\vas sick. JJ.ut by the end of the ^^k, his sister had 
become the butt of other chile' ren'a insults nbout Dalft, and she reported the in- 
cident to hel: par^nts-who wefe^painfiilly embarrassed and -angry with Dale. 

Two. weeks after the excursion, the principal of Dale's school asjted his parents 
to -come in for iymeeting. The principal wasted no time outlining the sgrious- 
iie^ of Dale's situation for the boy as weU as for the school. The problem was 
- jiot, he explained, the other children. "They'll i^tobably fprget the whole jthing 
in another week or so. It's T)ale's teachers— how do We kno\y "he won't just, you 
know, pop off -at any time one of his classes?" Mr.s. McCutcheon explained 
that it Was only a nighttinie .problem hut the principal replied, 'TVe can't take 
any chances. I can't stop him from gojB[j> to. scliool. But I can stop him from 
going to «iis school and that's exactly what I'm doing. The hoy's out for a 
month or ftntil a time >au can prove to us that he is able to control himself, 
night-mlJhTny." a* • ' • 

Andso Dale wasoutof jMjhool. ' - ' 

Thei-c are in fact so many students teing siibjected to expulsive dis- 
'ciplinary practices thdt'thc phenomena has 'been referred t<r as the 
"Pushbuf' problem.* : - - * * \ 

-Another facet of the pushout problem which may operate a^ a con- 
tributing factor to school disorders was revealed in ajcport ri^ently 
released bV the Department of iroaltli. Education, and Welfai^^. In 
statistics gatliercd at the^end of the 1073. school -j'car it was demc^n- 
strated that while Clacks Represent pnly 27 percent of the total stiulenf,. 
enrollment in the 3,000 school districts surveyed, they accounted for 
37 percent of the expulsions and 42 percent of the suspensions irom 
tho.^e districts. Hie di.sparity amonir these fij^cures raises serio^is qucB- 
tionji'Conceming possible widescale bias.in the administration of sus- 
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pciision and expulsion. Sucli i)olicies can only result in anger anJ'hos- 
tilitv.on the part of students. ' . 

In aildition" to these foims of compulsive absence from schools there 
are the related, problems of *^jtbrce outs" and truancy which conti'ibutQ 
to the large iiumbei-s of childi'cn ailcl young adults who attend school 
, Jnonly a very irt'egular fashion. The "force out'' concept is tJie educa- 
tional systems vei-sion of a plea bargain, so common our criminal 
j^isticosystemy. A student involved in academic or bchaviorat difficulty 
_ may be mforinally presented with the options of falling courses^ faxi- 
mg expulsion or vblunfary removal from school. In many instancesihc:, 
^student will opt for "drojTping out" and therefore be removed tehi-, 
porrtrily or perinanently. Truancy, of course, i^an accepted and tradi- 
. tioiial fact of life in schools, l)ut the modern. rates of truancy especial- 
ly in tne large urban systems, reveal numerous students attend school 
'onlym the most erratic fashion, „ . . ~ , 

At first glance it might appear thafethVexpulsion,^aspension, push- 
out, force out and trihmcy phenomenon, although certainly tragic for 
those involved, might at least-create a^somewhat more orderly atmos- 
phere for those remaining in school us ^ result of the absence of 
youngstei^ evidently experiencing problems adjusting ^ the school 
environment. The opposite, however, appears to bo the case. The Syra- 
cuse study, for instance, found that in schools where the average daily 
attendance was lower, the disruptions, violence and vandalism rates 
were higher. Thi.s may be explained by the fact that the v4t majority 
' of students who.are voluntarily or compulsively excluded from schools 
doM time, return to those schools. In tnany instances their frustrations 
^ and in^idequaci^s which caused tljeir absence in the first place have 
\phly been heightened by their exclusion and'the school community will, 
likely find itself a convenient and meaningful object of revenge.. , 

tVs che-SuWommittee's statistics reveal, the usex^f drugs and alcohol 
by students in secondary schools continues to' increase. These trends 
cannot be ignored as a contributing factor to. the problems confront- 
ing the schbols. A report on violence in the, Boston Public Schools, for 
example, states: / - ' , ^ . 

" neganling behavior, most administrators and teachers felt a person occasfenal 
\y *luglron dru|,^8" jcould be very difficult to hanjile. There was no question that 
drugs were a very important cau^ for the iudrcaSe in stealing and ilghting In 
the schools. - ' « 

Another cause of disruption and -violence found mainly in large 
. urban centers on the lEast and West Coasts is the prestjnce ui youthful, 
but highly organized, gangs witliin the school system.* A school which 
finds itself being used as the center of a gang's illegal actiyitics can* 
quickly ckvelop a very hoStile^envirQuinent. A security director for a 
' metropolitan school system in^alctter to the Subcomn^ ittee states : 

Although the number of gang members, in prbjiottfon to the overall student 
population in most, schoofs Is rainimal,.the trouble they cause Is at times, cata- 
clysmic. Students ai;e robbed, intimidated, rapc^d, bludgeoned and sometimes 
fatally woimded. Teachers and other adidts in the scliools ai'c threatened and . 
on occasions, physically assajilted. The peace of any school Is breached and the 
learning climate seriously poUutcd by gang activity, however slight. 

In .9ome schools,, gang activity is so intense tl^at it is necessary for school 
sci'urity officers and tlio local police to escort, one gajyg through the territory of 
a , rival gang at dismisyal time. At certain st-hools, Safety Corridos hir^e been 
estjihUshcd which provide safe passage for neutral students yndcr the protection 
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jittack* the root causes of the problem. - ^ 

Schools, of eol^rse^ cannot escape the impact of racial and^ ethnic 
dislike and distrust of contemporary American society. Moreover, .the 
intense concentration of individuals ^vithin the school conhnes cotipled 
with the naturally vigorous personalities of students exacerbate these 
antagonisms. Followhig: a fight at one of its sclu)ols,^n vol wig .more * 
than seventy students in October 1971, a suburban school district in 
Vir<^inia conducted a tliQrough investigation into the incident, iiieir 
report' released earlier this vear, cQncluded that racial tensions and 
anta<^onisms were a significant cause of the disruptions at tho school. 
' The report found that students were being hullied^and intimidated , 

the haUs of the school and a widelyJield belief existed amon^ students 
^ of both races that disciplinary mea?3ures were not bomg fairly admin- ' 
i.stered. It must be eitiph^isizcd that this situation is m no wa;y unique^ 
to this particular disti'ict, but, in fact, represents a widespi'ead prob- , 
. lem conf ronting.schools across tlie comitry. * _ ' ; 

One common tlxread of particular interest to the Subcommittee 
running through Inany of tjie underlying causes of sclxool violence and 
vandalism is ^viiat may bo called the crisis df;Due Process. Quite nat- 
. urally^ schools, Jike otlier in^^titiitionS, are conipelle*d to isisye rules and 
^ re^rufations concerning the conduct of persons within their jurisdiction. 
It is clear that without ^air and meaningful control and disciplme^the 
schools would quickly lose their ability to edudate sbudeitfs. Increas- 
ingly, though, educafoi^ and adrainistratoi^ are finding that the e^xtenf 
of student conduct^ which is sought to be rOmilated, aS well as the 
methods 6f ^regulation, are causing more problems than they are co;i- 
trolling. A 1975 NEA stutly interviewed a large number of students 
from'! different schools and found,that, "Many students spoke of the 
need for consistent, faifc discipline.^' . ^: , 

For example, the Subcommittee found, that in numerous institutions 
^ acjross the country, students, administratoTrs and teachers are em- 
broiled in constant ongoing disputes ^pver restrictions on dress, hair 
style, smoking^ hall passes, student newspapers and^a myriad of other 
aspects o| scliooLlife. The Syracuse study observes that intense efforts 
to control clothes or hair^^styjes may,.in fact, be counterproductive to a 
well ordered environment: ' , ' . . , ^ ^ 

Tills remains a constant bone of contention between students and.. staff, and 
when it takes on racial or, ethnic features, the conttiftlon becomes far luore 
.serious., \Vo^ suspect that evcryoiie would' agree that nakedness at school is pro-, 
hlbltcd because, by Itself, it disrupts education. On the other hand, restrictions 
againbt bell bottom pants, loug hair, 'Afros', ajid, beads are,probably useless and 
ocftCnsi'vc. ' , \ , " - \ . , ^ < . 

In another area, administrative attempts to control student publi- 
cations have at times appeared to be overly restrictive and conducted 
in a. capricious manner. A 107.4 report by the Commission pf Inquiry 
Infollr;;h. School Joumalism found^that: , 

ConKiirship and the systematic Jack of freedom to engage in opt»n, responsible 
Journalism charnctcrl^ce high school journali^sm. L'nci>iidtiUitional and arbitrary 
restraints are so deeply embeilded in high bciioul journ«didni to o>i'rshitdow- Us 
aehlevcpients, as vveU as Its other problems. • . 
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As discussed t^arlicr, thc^ niannei- in which suspensioiis and expul- 
sions arc aduiinibteieil havc in some instances bcen-jxrbltrary and dis- 
criminator}'. Students in bome scliools are suspended Avitliout being 
criveu an opportunity to answer or explain char««es agaiiist them, wljile 
other students are suspended for improper conduct which tesults ojdy 
in a reprimand for other students enj^aging in identical activity. A 
study of the student nushout phenonienia undertakeir by tlie Southern 
llegional Council and the Hobert F. Keni^dy meiliofial found that : ' 

Most observers acknuwleOge the iieea for rules ami tlie'power to enforce thorn. 
The pragmatic observer w ill cuiicede that there arc those indi vidual siudehts, ju*a 
as some older cUizens, who fiually wiUnut ur eannot conform to auy sodetaUtuud- 
avds. The uuMise oC UibCiiiUue. however, often occurs beeause racial, cnUnral and 
ijeneratiou differences cloud the judgment and acUons^of teachers and admiiiis- 
tta tors alike. ^ ^ 

On a more u6biti\e ]e\ el certain elT'tuts have been made to rationalise 
and reform tfie rule making and disciplinary functions in our schools. 
The Supreme Court held recently in Cfross v. Lopr3 Do S. Ct. 729 
,(1075) -that student expulsion or suspension .]nocedui:es must be gov- 
erned by at least the. minimal standards of Due Process. The Court 
statcct: ^ ' 

'in'holdini; as we do, we do not believe that we have imposed procedures ou 
schoul dl^cu>lumrians which are inappropriate in a classroom sotting. Instead \\e 
< have impo^jed reauirements which are, if anything, lebS than a fair lilijided school 
principal would impose upon himself jln order lo avoid Unfair suj^pensions. 

Tlio XEA has developed a Student Eiglitaand Ecsponsibility state- 
ment which recommends that the standards of conduct to bo followed 
' , at. a particidar school be drawn, up with participation by student rep- 
resentatives, and tliat they be distributee! to all mcmbfti-s of the school 
commiinitj' in written foi ni. This practice Would insure that students 
as well as teacliers have u clear and understandable statement of tlic 
^rules and regulations go\ernini!:^tlieir conduct while in school. !Many 
schools have in fact amended or instituted written student codes which 
contulii a statement of student ri^^Lts and responsibilities and wliich 
. set forth tlie grounds for subpeubion (\nd expulsion alpng with what- 
ever procedural ]>rotcctions are to be used prior to such action. The 
juerojnuctictjuf committing school regulations to writijig hcl4AS insure 
an c\cn-h{inded admlnibtration of student discipline., withyi the 
V institution.; ^ " ^ " , . ^ ^ 

In addition to students, rn^my ti;a"cliei^''ar<; anxious for clear and 
eloselv •forio\\(id diHlplInar\ codes within schools. Following the 
sliooting death of a tcacjicr In rhiladelphia by a junior high school 
student wlio had coutlnuuuslv caused trouble at the school, both prin- 
ciples and teachers witliui that tjjstcm.deuuindod a new and stricter 
code for dealing wa^Ii ic[)eiitedl;v; disruptive students. Many teachei'S 
feeLthat onlv wlicn seriously disruptive students arc properly con- 
trolled can the remalndei of the school connnimity continue the task 
of education. ^ . " ^ 

The proper i^csponse to the piobleni of the seriously disrupti\ e stu- 
dent is a cllfllcult and coni{>le:v issue. Oit the one hand, a small group of 
disniptlve and \ioIent students, can create conditions wiiich make the 
task of edikatiuu Inipob^iblc Cind dangerous for both teachers and other 
students. On the other hand, however, several studies Indicate that mass 
expulsions of thei>.e students from schools often creates groups of re- 
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se;itfiil youiigbtei'S who return to the school comnuinity to Seek 
vengence. ^ • , 
, * Unfortunatelyj not all the sources qf school violence and vandalism 
< "discussed in this report are as amenable to solution as the promulga- 
tion and fair adminibtration of rules and regulations affecting both 
teachers and students. Some of fliese causes are obviously beyond^e 
direct ^itrol of administrators or teachers, while otl\£rs no doub^e- 
g^niain largely uniti||tified. Many school districts are attempting to 
identify and conf^TOt those problems, but^tlieir iiatur^^jadl^ure are 
not readily treatable solely by teachers^ or administrators. What is 
yliockinglv apparent from thc'^ubcommittee survoj^, however, is tliat 
. our school system is facing a crisis of serious dimensions, the solutions 
^to which riiust be found if thici^^^rstem is to sur>^ive in a meaningful 
form. It is essential that the American pyblic sclfool becomes a safe and 
* secure environment where education, rather than disruption, violence, 
y a^id vfandalism, is the primary concern. 
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i. NORTHEAST 

For purposes of our i 



For purposes of o»r siirvey the Northeastern re-ioii incliules th^ 
states of Conridcticut, Mainef Massachusette, Kc>v H^.npsh.i-e, ^ew 
Jersey, Kew Yofk, Pennsylvania, Bliode Island, '^"d J~^^^^ 

One hundred tlurty eight questionnaires were sent to school^ stems 
in Vhe northeastern i-egion and 59.4 percent were >,efcu"}od conipT^^^^^^^^^ 

Tlie pattern of increasing violence and vandalism ui ".^/t^il^^ 
e.rn scKcol districts surveyed by the Subcommittee was mixed. A^e 
found b?twccn thel070-7L and 1972-73 school years that : 

(A) Homicide increased by 20.1 percent; - 
. (B) .Rapes and attempted rapes increased by 3 (.9 percent, 
(C) Robbery increased by 39.3 percent; • 
(JD) Student assaults on students.decreascd by 2:2 percent ; 

(E) Burglary and larceny decreased by 2.9 percent ; 

(F) Weapons increased by 20.6 percent; 

- •, (G) Drugs and alcohol increased by 1A.8 percent; 
(H) Dropouts increased by 8.0 percent; 
. (I) Vandalism decreasedby 12.0 percent; and 

■ (J) Expulsions decreased by 5.7 percent. . 

During 1973, there were almost 10,000 reported crimes cpinmitted irt 
schools or onschool property in New Tork City alone, including thiee 
murders and 26 forcible and attempted rapes. In one year ^e^\ roi k 
C'ltv .schools spent U million to restore vandalism-caused damsigo. 

Violence in the-schools of the northeastern region i^'f V ' n?^ 
related to student gang involvement, drug abuse, "j^"^?' ^^^^^^ 

.ohool integration. Large scale gang warfare within this region is con- 
centrated 1^1 :two large cities-New York and Pliiladclpl la. Many 
.sdiools in tlicsc cities are sc\ erely disrupted by ga"?'V"7l''^'l!^"5S 
In April 1072, a 17-year-old studenWat George Washington High 
School in upper Manhattan was clubljed on tlie head with a pistol bu t 
ami stabl)cd in the spine outside tlie school by youths doscr.M as mem^ 
hei-s of tho-Saints, it local gang. The stabbing, foUovved a fight several 
davs before between the Saints and the Galaxies, a "val gang. 

SomeSSSO students were kept home from AdlaI Ste^ enson 1^^^ 
School in New York City from September 1971 to.^rarch 1972 out of 
fear for tlieir safety. Parents stated that this, aotioji was warranted 
Suilo of children being mugged, robbed, \ntimyktecU« 
and stabbed by other students wlio were members J[0"^ 
Sucli spillover of gang activity into the schools occurs with alarming 
frequency. One New Yoi-k City educator observed: ,. 

Tlie values the schools try to instill arc countered b.y "''^/"nS^^'''^"-;'* 
frishtoiiing. anti-intellectiml credo tl.at gloritles tlie violent life of tl.o street. ^ 
Gang activity in Philadelphia has had severe impact on the city's 
schools^ In 1074, there were 105 reported assaults on tcacliens by stu- 
dont^ Pupils fear of attack by other students has contributed to a 
dmpmit STwhicli -exceeds 30 percent. The Philadelphia system has 
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initiated jaograms tu bu& chiKlren acroscii "lival turf" and to pro\ jde 
"bufo corridoiV lor btudciitt> througli liObtile neighborhoods by using 
community volunteers to police safe routes to and from kli^pl. 

In a recent report. Dr. Kobert L. Poindexter, Executive Deputy 
Superintendent of PJiiladelphia Public Schools, described the stag- 
gering impact, of gang terrorism and violence on the education process 
and the continuing, frustration of liis' scliool system in obtaining 
sufficient resources to combat gang related problems : 

Gang violence has a tremendous impact on public education. Even thuugh 
gangs usually consider school huildings neutral territory, just. the fear of vshat 
might happen is. enough to literally frighten a student out of an education. 

When gangs Sn the area of a school are.^ighting each other after school and 
in the evenings, attendance at the scho6l drops sharply during the day. 

Jn many instances the .simjUe fact that a student has to cross the turf of a 
rival gang -in order to get to school is enough to keep liim home. 

In other cases, the fear by nongang members of being assailed in or arunnd 
s:t;hool by gang members not only increases absenteeism, but also causea students 
to think more about personal safety than about getting an education. 

In short, gentlemen, fear generated by juvenile crime and youth gang.s is a 
powerful force working against the learning process. 

To be quite frank, the gang problem in Philadelphia has reached alarming 
proiwrtions. Immedia^p step^ must be taken to deal with the sltuatiun, and the 
primary* responsibiUtiej> rest with the police and the courts with tlie full coopera- 
tion of' the schools, the communities, the city's business and industry, and the 
State and Federal Governments. 

We in the schools feel ^strongly that an important part of the long-range 
answer lies„in^a vastly expanded educational program in the city's schools. We 
are extremely concerned that with the city's limited finances and with the 
reluctance so far of Jhe State or the Federal Go\ernment to come to the rescue, 
such improvement *n the etiucational j>roceiss may still be a long way oil. 

Thus we must deal with the present situation. We must face the facts that 
gangs have become ingrained into the social structure of the urb^n community. 

What we must do, then, is to find' ways to divert their energies and Calents 
into eonstructive, , rather than destructive activitie.?. 

Two of the Ijest way;> of accomplishing this are better emplayment omior* 
tunities for the post high school youth and greatly accelerated prugranis UAetp 
potential dropouts in school. » 

The availability of more jobs would go a long way toward snb>tituting con- 
structive activities for destructive idleness. This is where bnsijiess and indu.>try 
must help out. * 

We must also secure the finances to combine part-time jobs, school work and 
better vocational training in our constant fight to prevent droiwuts. 

But we a 59 face<i with the stark facts that the Federal Government has out 
back drastically on education funds and that it ha.-* not funded adequatel> any 
of our dropout prevention programs; that we have not enough .school construe- 
^tion money even to get rid of 35 flretraps, housljig more than 2.1,000 stndent«f 
"much less to build adequate vocational educational fac^litie.^, and that our 
ofwrating revenues are, at present, millions of dollars siiort of providing even 
a basic e<lucational program for our 200,000 pupils', 

-Financial restrictions like these prevent ns from mounting any kind of a 
concerted, long-range efiTort to oifer cojistructive alternatives to gangs. 

For instance we must ^et more money to strengthen our counseling program. 
As it stands^ now we have one coun.selor for every 700 pupils in the elementary 
schools; one for each 400 In junior and senior high schoolf?. 

There is no way that a counselor facing the.*.e odds can hope to give the 
attention on an individual basi.s that each student needs. 

Yet. justr to double our force of 500 roun.«;elor.s would cost mure than .$5 
million in salaries alone. But we don't have the money. And on top of the .short- 
age problem, counselors .simply must be retrained to better meet the challenffcs 
presented by such current j^roblems as student hostilities and violence. This 
will cost even more money. 

We would also like to spend far more time. elTort. and money dealing wlMi 
►rot^Jems in early childhood education. We belie ve tiiat it i.s here in the 
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elt»in<»i.tur,v >c'Iiu«iL- Ui«tt wk- .4ivuM hi%U\ dialing; with tliOie JiMlte».s before a 
htudiiit ^^l^t'» :i chaiiic to -Mirii to gjiiig iictnit>. let, uur liiiaiivfa. prevent u>s 
from fihidcnifJiting any such new programs. * 

Kij^iiUun lui/iitho .igu Ac prv»i>o*fd »L $1 auUioji drupont preveiition prugrani, 
laiori>oratinij jubb aud UioUvation.il activiticii to be funded inuk-r titU* VIII of 
liiv hk'HnMitar> and Sfci>i»d.irj Kdiitatiun Act. Xhe funding iias neVur 
materialized. . , ^ ^ - 

l..i>t >.ear, ue teiitilit.'J in \Vai;lungton before tbe Ilouse Appropn.Uions ^Sub 
t'oinuiittee a^Kin^i for rtvstoration of iuonei to tbe Vocational Education Atit of 
liHjs^ It \\a» ori^inaJlv pr<4M>.s>d to fund the act to tbe total of ^2 million 
thKs >tar but tbat \va;>\ut dra.^tic.UIy by tbe admluibtration. This type of educa- 
tional i.udget sla:,bin^ iucan.s dula> In upgrading our vocational e(luca- 
titin pr.»>craiii to pio^ide yur hoy» with greater jsalable skills and tv? keep them 
a\va> from tb** duijpairin^ wt^rld of gangs and gang violence'. ^ 
Tlii' tn-nd becvme^* cleai. Kveryoiit- agrees that to get at the root caxiSOS of 
. dropwut.-> .titd uneiiipMiiiviil \nc ii4U:>t upgrade tbe ^educational process but the 
, Stati- and Federal Gowrnuient are not doing their share to support this 
lupgrading. 

, Tlie Subcoiuiiilttee lia? fuund instances in \yliich schools bave been 
fur.oigani/.ed youthful (^liminal activity. The 1974 report, "Crime 
ill the Schools", issued b} tlie Select Committee on Crime of tlie New 
')(oik State Legislature re\ealed that in some Xew York City high 
bchui^L thiTe were student-run brokerages where teenagers buy and 
hejl guu:?. naixotics, or tlie ^er\ ices of vonthful male,{ind female prosti- 
tuh In man V lustaTiue.s Ua^ students buy the ^uns and drtigs for resale 
at Jiigher j>iicu> on tlie streets. Hie report maintained that teachers 
gor^erull} know about these illegal activitici;, but they are usually 
af qiid to talk about them for fear of retaliation. 

jjjrug and alcohol abube in the Xortheastem region .increased 18.8 
perc^ent between the 1070 71 and 1072-73 school yeai-s. This increase is 
lower than the national luucase of 37.5 percent and lower, than tlie 
iiK leaM' in the ujbei tliiee regions sur\e}ed, However, the Subconj^mit- 
tee \ ^ews the Iiiuea.^e In the Xprtbeastci;n region as indicative of an 
ever^^vonsenlng piobleni i>ince ^o^^thful drug abuse has historically 
Mr^igluht in tin' Xurtheastein United States. The Southern region, 
I xi^mple, t.»xpeiienced a lOl.G pel cent increase in drug alul alcohol 
ne ovt 1 the .same peiiod. ieflectlng a dramatic increa&e in a category 
IfcnW not historically prevelant. 
>\ July 1071 report titled, *'The Xew York City School System and 
Dn g Addiction— 'The Price Xcw^ Yoik City Pays for Drug Abuse 
and |Ad4i* tiun Among Young Puoplc", Is a poignant ix^miiulQr of a 
cris s which potentially thrtatenj> e\ery major ©cliool .s\stem in the 
nation. Tile report findings stated: - • 

1. Drug i^ddigtiiift and .abn.M* i n^^ses allV'^t na't'oiit*niu Itvel^ and it at hvh i'wvy 
high school in the' City of Xew York. , ^ 

'J, ^tum* h\gh scboobs are itiark»»tplare.s for the sab* of drugs. 

Stiuji' .syhutA prlniu>le.> aduiit to a .seriou^i drug problem in thi*ir Kh(iols. 
Otho -s deny its exiHtonce. 

4. [I»i>pUaii/.ation. dut* to ovtrdo-t- of drugh l>, a common o(i.urtHnte in many 
high schoolsv^ . ' , / ' 

5. tknuv bigji buol lai.shtTs adnat sidiing tip to .$000 a day in drng> at schoi»ls. 
0. A MT^ >^naU pt Hfntagr 4>f tlu' ttacber.s in tbf* ^chooIQS,v^t^•ni havu rcCH\ed 

fiome itraining^to Ken^itlze thcih tu drug abuse and to drug abusers. 

7. .ilaij> teaiher MiUfgfs are not ct^niplying with tbe Kducatiort Law in training 
teach' T.s a boutj drug abuse. 

8. Kvrn wUv^x a .student i.n known to be a heroin addltf, school autboriti^'s do 
not e.tW(;ise their authority under tiie law and dK^tluirge tht .studint from .stliuul. 
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0- bMiuv ItHM, rill* Buanl u£ i;aut?itiuii.li,i.^ n^urtetl to tlit Narcotics Uuj^istiT 
t luit only tliirty-one Nimlonth wore liVroin adilicts. 

10. Kven It a rU\U\ aaiuiti* to iliuilm^^ in drugh in ajMhota luiiKliuff. nio.st scliool 
wiauiini^tratur.s do not Ui.stliargv tlu* .student aS Im is md di.^ird* rl.\ or disruptive." 
^ n. Even, if a Mudent is arrt-.stod for a ^erionh drug crinus \ery of.ten tlie 
Family Court uf under 10; «»r the Criunnal Court uf over Ifii tJL leases tlie cliiUl 
only to return tli.e next ^i huol da> to Wis re.^pectiveicljool ua a hero. * 

1^, Many DeparUneut of Uiallli jihysu^ian*,* assigned to the Kh)ob do not 
examine students for.drttg alni^ie and certify students as addicts, 
.33. AUhQUgh a ll}.V2.Ntiite law nmndate^ liarcutiis educutitm in the sihools, 
very few schools have ctMuplied. 

M. There is* no policy frimijhe IV>ard of Kduvatiun, regarding tlio proper 
pVoccdnrcs to be ni>ed wlu'n a teacher ha^j reubonalile cau>e to l»idic\o a student 
di^als in-^lrng.'? or abuses driigs. - 

1.'). There IS an unofanal 'exi.hange btudont polio /* \\here drug addicts sHid dis 
ruptive>tudent> are tran»-^fcrred fioiu one ^^.hooI to another. T\ut> ixiluy l> iuMru- 
niental in creating nia.ss truaiK^ and encouragcj> the dropout rate. There Is no 
efleetive alternative ediK-atioii for the drug abuser or chronic truant. 

Jti. the Board. of Edtuation has iiu rcased^the number of .security guards in 
the .schools.- J low ever, there have been a number of caMiS of guards who were 
dealing in drufis* at the st'hools, 

17. »Sonie school ofticj.ils ilo not deeui rt to be their obligation, as educators, to 
siop drug trafiic on sciiool prenii^es. In these i^chooN^ drug dwiling i.s open and 
C'oxnmon* * *• , 

is. Across tne Lnit^ti Mate;? drug abuse i.s ^iircadingio alnitist all urban areas. 
A ^Mryey by this oJhee indKate^, that although tin maguUnde nf the drug4»roldt lU 
in areas> outside New \ork i^ niuih le-^s severe than in js'ew York, there appears 
to be in manj cities.in'the Tuited States a greater dedication to tackling tlie 
Iirithletn and nmre reMntr<.efulne>.s used'> to stopping the .spread of drug abuse 
■ among youngsters. ' „ - 

A nvent Mirxoy c).f Ki.OOO Xt w Yoik City junior ami senior liiirli 
school ^tlh^ents levealftl tliat 12 peicMit of the students ivnorted ti 
pattern of drinkin«i fiequeni \ .an)^l^Ult^.and effin tvvvliich can ueolassi- 
fied as ahMiholii tJr piubiem drinklao:, EijLtiitV perceiit uf tlu* students^ 
>ur5ie\ed diiink to mihic e\tent, nujst of them occasionally, and iir 
iiinltt^d aiiioiint.N. Tt ap[>ua *s tluit too nian\ parents aic now sayintr. ' 
*Tlmidv God. my . hild in oulv drnnk/lTho cntpliasis on lutnnful etVecfs 
of other ilniiTh h\ mIiooI diiiji? ahusc and oducation progranis lias ap 
]>areiitl\ rnhaiP e'd the u.se of alcohol and the result ha.s Ikhmi an increase ' 
In alcohol abu>c and ahoholjsni. Unf(jrtunatcly, many youths helieye 
that the ahiiM' (»f ah ohol i.^ a 'iess haiinfur' jnealis.uf dealing ^\ith 
peer pre>>nrcs, family ];i (;bleins, and >ot ial aggressi vt'ness. . 

Boston i> the only major city in the country that does not have a 
security s>4eni. Then* aie alai m s\^teins in only. 33 of the city's 20J 
»^chool IaiiIdino:>. Fi\e j»f these s\fttcins were .stolen during 1073. 

A loiusitleiahle auiouht (jffood was al.'-o stolen from Bobton schools, 
that year, iin hiding 101 pounds of coldcuts, 580 pounds of hotdoiTN 
211 pouiuLs of hanu ISO poinkks^of sausage. 230 pounds of chicken, 
KON jiounds of huttcr, Ou nounds of pa>tianii, 05 pounds of ^alishiny 
s(eaks. and 1^ fully cooked tiu^key??. 

Tu 1073. 130 teachers In the Boston public schools \\ere as.>tultcd and 
GOl ^andali^ln int ident.s were leported lesidtiuir in the loss of IhoiKsainU* 
<»f dolhii-s woi th of.etjuipment and the destruction hy arson of two high 
school facilities. Ovemll cost for tliat year exceeded $1 fhilliou. 

As of Septendjer 12. violence and vandalism in the schools of 
.Boston, ]Ma.-sai husett.s likjciised drastically when school officialsbepran 
busing more ^han lis^OOO students under a federal court order to de- 
'-ite Boston .-thooK OpL>osItion to the desegregation order has 
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ivbultcil 111 \ iukiit conflict between black aiul white btiidcntb and tlieir. 
• u-bpcctiN% cumiiiuiiiticii. Tlie impact on btiuluntb and the educational. 
.prucCbs in the city lias been devastating. Attendance at newly inte- 
grated school Imb at tinies dropped by more than C5 percent. Soiiie 
parents ha\e pi--imui^cntly.renio\ed their children froYn sch6ol rnid in 
many scjiioolb students and- teac-hei-s hav^j joined in opposition^ to 
dosegre<^at)on. . ' \ 

A- report prepared ior the Boston. School Committee has reyealQd 
that .since the miplcmentation of the desegregation order, at least 
UKOiH) btudent^. most of them white, havQ-left Boston s public schools, 
.School oflicials ha\ c stated that several of the city s 200 schools may be 
forced to clobc <md cutbacks in teaching and other statfs made neces- 
sary. The withdrawals repre^sent more than 10 percent of Boston's 
m,lm (^lementaiy and secondary school students. Soino 7,529 students 
arc no longer in the public school system ; ^j047 have transferred to 
' private or parochiaLschools; 927 have been discharged, to seek em- 
ployment, and. 3^)55 are listed as dropouts. ^ 

An intcrcstiiig feature of the Northeastern region was the number 
of categories uf oifense which, reportedly , declined, as compared to the 
other three region^- Tltio uia} be attributed to incomplete returns from 
Xcw York pilfy or that the incidence of such offenses as student as* 
vaults on students and burglary and larceny have been so historically 
high in tlirs region that perccntjncrease is fallhig wiiile actual fre- 
(Hiency remain^ disturbingly higlu The Subcommittee will give fur- 
ther examination to this development. 
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, B. NORTHCfiNtRAL 

Forpurposch of our survey tlic Subcoiniuittee iiicliided the States of 
IllinoTs, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
l)rasKi,>oi'th Dakota, Ohio, Soutlv Dakota, and Wisconsin in the 
Northcentnil region. ' - / . l t i 

The Subcommittee sent a total of 172 questiomiaii-es to school dis- 
tricts in cA-orv State in this region and received 68 percent of those 
in return, Tlie data compiled from th^o returns demonstrates a sig-- 
nificant increase in almost every category of school violence and 
vrtiulalism throughout this region. , lA'ma^.i 

The iSubcommittee's preliininaty findings are that between 1970 and 

^^'^^(A) Assaults on teachers in schools increased by 52.4 percent; 

(B) Assaults on students in schools increased by 20.5 percent^ 

(C) Number of weapons^ found in schools increased^, by 6.< 
' ..percent; . , u />a 

(D) Rapes and attempted rapes in schools increased by 60 per- 

c(5nt ■ " 

(B) Miiidr acts of vandalism increased by 19.5 per,cctit; 
' - (F) Dnig and alcohol offenses in schools irici-eascd by 97.4 per- 
cent; and ■ , , ' . ^ . ' 
(G) Burglaries of- school l^uildinffs increased by 2.1 percent. 
Tlie only survey categories which did not show ah upward trend 
throughout these years were in.the arejis of homicide and robbery. The 
number of Jobberies, in Jact, decreased by almost 8 percent since 1970. 
In all other categories, however, the incidents of school violence and 
vandalism in this, region continues to grow. Moreover, the r^ults of 
the^Subcommittee study indicate that no area withm the Northcentral , 
region has been spared the costly results of this,increjise m scliool 
crimes. ' ' * ^ ' ' , 

Th6*St. Loui^, Missouri school system, for instance, spent^$250,0(^ m 
1974 on repairs ior buildings and equipment damaged by vandals. 
Over $7,000 worth of damage was caused 1^ elementary school pupils 
at one school in the city's West End district. In a single wave of de- 
stniction these youngsters threw more than 100 desks out of windotvs, 
smashed several filing cabinets and pushed the school piano down a^ 

flight of stairs. . , . ^ rr^^ \ ^ 

The Subcommittee study found 16 shootings m Kansas City schools 
during the 1972-73 school year. The security manager for the school 
system spoke of the incrcfasing problem of weapons in bis schools: 

We have -a major problem and It's a toiiiilKone to beat. Some kiils carry ^ms 
for protcc|:ion. Others carry guns for extortion attempts. Some s^ay 'they brandish 
guns as a status symbol. 

The District Attorney for Kansas City announced that he was pre- 
paring a booklet for school administrators and teachers which would, 
explain procedures for handling and apprehending students suspected 
of using drugs. The District Attorney explained, "I just don^t know 
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Vhat else to Jo. Drug$ liayc increased sliarply in Uie last two years 
aiul wc have to liav(>soihetliing for the teacliei*s to go by." 

The Chicago school system reported a total of 2,217 «assaults on 
leachei-s in tlicir scliools between 1971 and 1973. In one instajico an 
jsth fcnule student brought a yet of. .45 and .38 pistols to school where 
lie killvd liii> principal and wounded a bchuol .security ofliciaf. Security 
poreonnel in Chicago schools are now permitted to carry firearms for 
their protection. A^otlier firearm related incident in Chicago schools 
last year involved a IG year old high school student who was shot to 
death when. he i-efiised to pay another student a 5-cent card game bet. 

dne teacher reported that a great deal of the violence and yandalism 
Avitliin tlie city schools are caused by expelled, suspended, or truant 
students wlio i^eturn to the scliQols during the day; 

They wait till lunchtime, then they sneak in and mingle with the students.* 
You can tell wJiich is which because the outsiders -aon't always know the^ules. 
Anyway they smoke dope, threaten the kids and try to mess with the girls. 

TIic Subcommittee also learned that over $3 million was spent in 
1973 fo repair or replace darriaged or stolen property in Chicago 
schools. Several teachers and students indicated that at least part of 
this violence and vandalism within the schools can be attributed to 
ganor activity. The number of gangs in Chicago has been estimated aa 
liigh as 700 with several organized within the elementary school system. 

The Detroit school system also reported serious problems with vio- 
lence and vandalism. The school Security Department states: 

For years, the main problem of huildinff security w^s the protection ^gainst" 
minor vandalism. Broken windows, ink and paint materials spilled about roo^ns, 
occasional loss of equipment were the general trend. In the past 12 years, the 
problems have grown rapitily. We still face the occasional '*rip-up'* in schools, 
while the theft and burglary costs have skyrocketed.^ 

In the 1972-73 school year over $1,000,000 was lost to dcstniction 
and theft of school equipment in Detroit. In that same peri6d there . 
w6rp 483 serious assaults on students. A teacher at one eastsidc junior 
high school states : - , 

Its just a sick place to be in. It's so chaotic, it's not like teachfng at all. Some- 
tlme:^ I'huvc to spend 40 of the 50 minutes of class time justgetting the students 
to sit down. I'm hofirsQ from shouting when I leave school. I know I could lose 
my job for laying this but who minds losing a bad jol^?> 

La?t year in Detroit, a 17 year old girl in a city highsschool was 
awarded §25,000 in damages jfor physical and psychological injuries 
following an incident where she was attacked by about thirty of her 
classmates who knocked her down, beat her'and stabbed her with 
pencils. The motive for the incident was a feeling aniong these students 
that 'the victim was more attractive and had better grades* - ^ 

A principal of a high school on the city's west side ejnphasized 
that most students are relatively well behaved and bnly a small perv, 
oentage of the overall student population causes serious problems. 
This principal finds: ' • .^^ 

They're usually students who arc not doing weU aeademlcally apd students 
.who have excessive aJbseilceK' 

In nearby Grand l?apids vandalism cost tho school system $110,000 
ill 1973. .In a letter to tho Subcommittee tho^ school board indijiated 
that the installation of alarm systems, plastic windows and special . 
y^f^hts was having some success in reducing vandalism losses. 



ADiiluth, Minnesota public school district of about 20,000 students 
estimated that wj^dow breakage alone cubts $20,000 per 3 ear to rcxmir. 
BiU'glaries resulted in eqiupinentiosaes of over $10,000 per Jear. 

The Cleveland Public Schools reported to tfre Subcoinnntlee that 
C72 teachers^ weiv assaulted in its schools in the survey period whilo 
the mmibcr of narcotics violations being committed on school property 
- increased from gC in-^l070 to 49Ju[ijL0 73, Severa l years ago a 15 year 
«^ld Student at Franklin D. J^oosevelt Junior High School in Cleve- 
hind was sliot to death in a second floor boyV room by four of his 
classmates ^vho fired six bullets from a rifle into his head. At Shaw 
^ High School in East Cleveland/ a student fined four shots from a 
revolver at the school football coach who w as standing in the liallway. 
On the day before this incident,.the coach had reprimanded the stu- 
dent for road ing a newspaper during class. 

A sohool/listrict in Cincinnati, Ohio reported to the Subcommittee 
that burglaries at the school increased from three in 1970 to thirteen 
in 1973 \\'1iile the number of serious vandalism incidents rose from 
ten to tMirhteeh in that same period. The Toledo Public School system 
foimd "that the number of students involved in drunk and disorderly 
offefiscs, both On and off the school campuses, increa^ed from seventeen 



The \^Mchita Kansas Public School system told the Subcp^mmittee 
that the number of windows being broken in their school buildin^j 
had increased by 300 percent between 1963 and 1973, and/he overall 
cost to^the system for vandalism and burglary had inQteSsed from 
$L^.777 to $112,177 in that same ten year period. • 

'Pho Sociirity Police Repoii: of the Indianapolis Public School sys- 
-tenl for 1.073 reported 142 assaults on students and 19 assaults on 
feacherS. One scliool building had over $3,000 in broken windows in 
that year alone. 

In XoVomber of 1973, there were 18 burglaries of scliool buildings 
in the Indianapolis system with losses such as $275 tape records, $12 
worth of oran2:e juice, $315 in tape players, $74 in athletic equipment 
and a $245 adding machine. 

X school counselor for the Des Moines Public School system in a 
letter to the Subcommittee states that local school ^flicials arc par- 
tjcidarly concerned over three disturbing ttends: the increasing pos- 
session, use and sale of narcotic drugs in the schools, the increasing 
number of vandalism incidents directed against .school property, and, 
the consistently high percentage of dropouts within the system. 
, Th TCcno.-^lui AVis< qn»sin T^nified School District No. 1 reported to 
tlie Subcommitke lhat tlie numbi'V of robin;! it^ within the scho^^ in- 
creased from C in thov 1070-71 school year to 'A in the 1972-73 sSiool 
year. The nuiab* ! of niajpr \aiKlalij-m incidyjiKs went from GO to 89 
over that sauir period. In the Green Bav rnblic. Schools (he number of 
weapolis.l'i'Ini: ioiInM afcd In kSc]u)o1 ofliriaKs iiicreasud from 25 to 30, 
ahd ihrjih nts t>f ii»l>U ry and Aaadalisni ha\e liuth jn< reaped dramati- 
c-lily over tin- ,<Une\'pciiod. In the 1070-71 sehool year there were 15 
offenses in the Kau Clair hooU involving the poWhsiou or sale of 
narcotics. P>y 1073 tJu* number of huch oITenstiS-increased to 20. 

It is important t-o emphasize that although the schools briefly 
discussed abovd arc located \\\ predominantly ^irban areas, the proC- 
^ " criminal activity withm schools is not limited to, or even 
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ncci'bijuily mure hexere, in thanQ particular institution^ or in urban 
areas in ireneral, titan in suburban or rural districts. In a sniall town 
in Iiuliana, for instance, two boys wre discovered operating an extov-. 
tion ring in an elementaiy school which victimized more than 40 school- 
chiltlrcu during the 1973 school year. A study conducted at a suburban 
high school in lllinuit' b\^ the Columbia Univei^sity School of Public 
Health and Administrative Jledicine fouhlS.th^it 34.1 percent of^the, 
students had umhI nmrijuana, IS.-J percent tried barbiturates, 16.7 per- 
cent used ainplietammesj 26 pt- rceht tised LSD or o.ther phychedeiics, 
8.2 percent Jiad ^ried cocaine and 4.7 percent liad tried heroin. The Su- 
perintendent of the school stated: ^ 

, 'f lie superintendent that says lie does not have a drug problem in his high school 
either is guilty of a shameful covorup, or he just does not kno^w die facts. 

It would be It berions mij^rake to infer from the few examples we have 

f)ointed out that violence and vandalism exists only in scnools in the 
arger cities qf the Xovthcent^ral region. On the contrary, the Subcom- 
mittee study has f oimd very few sciiools within this region that do not 
havp serious problems in this regard. 
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C. SOUTH - . ' * 

For piif i)Osc*of our survey the southern region includes the states of 



bia, PucrtoEico anc{ the Virgiil Islands. . _ , 

The Siibcoinmittec sent two huiidi'ecl sixty-one questionnaires to 
school districb in the southern region. One Jiundrca eighty-seven or 
71.6 percent were returned^ .cpmpleted. This was the highest completion 
percentage o^ the four regions. ^ ' \ ^- ' ► " j <»i 

Our data indicate that all cate<rorics of school violence and vandal- 
ism offenses, inci-eased significantly between. the 1970-71 and 1^2-73 , 
school yeai*s: ^ , * ^ . r !. * % 

• (A) Hl)|nicide increased by 25.4r percent; \_ 
(B^) Kape and attempted rape increased by 28.4:;percent;. 

( C) Eobbery increased by 51.7; percent ; ■ * ^ - " 

(D) student assault on^student increasedJby 276.9 percent; 

(E) Student assault on school personnel, incrcasedliy 316.4 per- 

cent; and . . ^ * / V 

(F) Burglary and larceny increased by 28.1^ percejdt 

The Subcommittee suryey revealed dramaticevidence of the drqpout 
phenomena in this region. Dfopputs increased. by, 18.8 percent more 
than twice the increase of any otfier region. Expulsions,>howevei:> de- 
creased "by 5,9 percent The "decrease" in expulsion rates may welr^ 
reflect the application of the "force-out" practices which would account* 
.iu part JEor the increase in "drop-out" rates in every region. . , . 

Ther^ appears to be no significant difference in 'the types of violent 
incidents in southern schoqls .from those occurring throughotit the 
. country. We did learn of a rather shocking example of such conduct 
involving elementai'v school youngsters that vividly demonstrates.the 
seriousness. o*{ problems confronting the school communitv. In' April 
iOT;^, three third grade pupils^ in Winstbn-Salem, North Carolina^ 
were charged with robbery for allegedly forcing tjv^o nine year-old 
classmates to pay nearly. $1,000 in extortion payments over ah eight 
month i)criod. The three boys, two aged nine and one a^ed eleven, al- 
legedly threatened their classmates with beatings or death if the money 
*'ashotpaid. t / ^ • i j- 

In some communities teachers and school officials are responding to 
the increased leycl and seriousness of violence by arming themselves. 
In fact, some schools are litei-ally armed camps. For example, it has 
b^n reported by the Birmingham Schools Superintendent, Dr. Wil- 
. mer Co(|v, that last vear so many school offic' i were carrying^guns to 
school that he had to designate certain spec ^ed persohs to carry fire- 
annsi for their protection. School ^flScials contended' the guns-weje 
needed because. outsiders, including violent gang members, were de- 
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btro^ hig school t\ntlp2nent and threat^ining the lives of students and 
teachers. In response to tliis dangerous situation, the Birmingham 
Board of Education banned all lethal weapons from school grounds 
unless specifically authorized by the Superintendent. 

.The^ pobM^jj^iun of lireaj ius and other lethal weapons in the schools 
i:> frijrlitening, but cNcn^niore startling is the growing number of 
reports of actual shootings in the schools. For example, in February 
. 11)73, in Ilichniond, Virginia, at the Armstrong High School, a 17 
^ ear-old boy Avas killed and a 11 ear-old girl ^vas wounded ^yhen 
uinght In the ctoss fire of a gun battle between two youths in a school 
corridor. , ' ' ^ - 

Lawlessness in this region's schools is also evidenced by the increas- 
ing level of personal \ lolence, short of murder. Atoned robbery, extor- 
tion and assaxdt are not uncommon in many schools. Gangs of thugs 
are often involved in'theso crimes. For example, in Septernber 1973, 
nine students at Northwestern High School in Prince Ueorges County, 
Maryland, including a blind 12th grader, were- robbed by what au- 
thorities described as^a "roving band" of armed teenagers! Similarly, 
at .one District of Columbia high school, last year, three teenagers, 
onuaimml with a pistol, robbed the school bank at midday. The school 
principal chximed that fire regulations prohibited the school from 
locking its doors, however, tKe fire chief indicated that schools could 
arrange their doors to pror^at entrance while simultaneously pcr- 
'mittingcjuick exit in case of an emergency such as fire. 

Likewise, vandalism of. schpol property as well as that of school 
oflicials. teachers and\stmlents is increasing in this reijion. For exam- 
]>le, during the 1072 J9t3 academic year, in Prince Georges County, 
Maryhind, $267,000 worth of school property was either damaged or 
stolon. This cost to the school system was 14 percent higher than the 
pi.evious vear'.s loss.of $220,000. Wo also lejirnedthat the maintenance 
cost of tlie Tlouston, Texas school securit^' force increased from 
$20,000 in 1072 V) $0SO,O00.in 1073. 

. Similarly, in liscal 1073, 46,810 window panes were broken iathe 
Di.strlct of Columbia schools at a cost of $621,060 and the Memphis 
Board of Education indicated in 1974 that in the previous 4 years 
vamlalism had cost almost $1 million. ThcIJrovvard Coimty, Florida 
st linol lK)ard reporteil a 17 percent increase of assault incidents for 
the 1072-73 scJiool year, including one murder. The number of aj'sons 
doubled compared to the previous year, and was responsible for losses 
of school equipment valued at nearly $207,000. 

Furthermore, in ]MaWi 1074, three teenage youtlis were arrested in 
Dale City, Virginia, elementary school after infllctlnix approximately 
$20,000 in vandalism. Police found nearly all the hulldimr's windows 
smashed, liirht fixtures ripped out, desks splintered and their contents 
t>tre\vn about, eiirht television sets and ^^even record players destroyed, 
and water standinir throughout much of t>,e building. One police 
olTicer said, "You nitme it and thev did it". 

{)ne of the Sujjcommittee's primaiT concerns Is the impact that the 
atmosphere of \ iolence and vandalism in the srliool has*V)n tho abilit-v 
of teachei-s to teacli auil students to learn. Tn this re/^ion, however, it 
appears that in adilition to these concerns, the adVenf of school 
desegreation has had an im[>ortant impact on the Uiannor in which 
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.students ami teachers ai e treiitc J a5 w ell ab btiulent beliav ior in j^enerul. 
.Xuinerous national and local bouthem organizations lia\e^btadied ilils 
'special aspect of the problem in some depth. 

The XEA cijtimate^ there are as many as 50,000 black "pu:>h-outb'' 
tJiroughout the South. A Jnne 1973 xeport on buspcnsibns, expulsions^ 
und dropouts in the Raleigh, N.C. public schools prepared ]i)y the 
lialeight CoHiinunity JRelations Committee givas some insight into 
the iinpuct of desegiegation on southern. school children. Suspension 
murdi> for tlie 1972 73 school year showed that black high school 
students composed (>i percent or 509 out of 791 dismissal cases in 
.Ivaleigh schools. .ComparisoUb of these figures with those of tlic two 
previous, terms, bliu\vud that Wack high school suspensions had in- 
crea^~^d fxorn lo. 1 percent to^ 59 percent since 1970-71. The lar<}:est 
tuitcgorie.-? of DlFuaoc wert) tniancy and lighting which may be precipi- 
tated by the newly stiuctured nuikcup of desegi'egated .scliool 
populations. ^ 

The Rak'igh Community Eelations Committee observed several 
fattoi-s in i]\blr report which may present some insight into seliool 
\ioIeuce and disruption in newly integrated schools both South and 
Xorth: ' ' " * 

Xfariy JOO parents, .studi-nts, or other intcre.sted [jerijotis talkoil^ \n ith KCUC 
Staff during ti4i> stmly. Must weru Macks whu fspukc rei^uatcOb' of rejection-aad , 
Uiioasincss as fceUa^cs associated with the schools. 

niack i#ari'at.s \\hi> made atttiuj[>tri to hoUI coaferi'uriNS Avitji teachers, prin- 
<U'aL>, or voiiiiM"lori> .siK>ke of hick of reJsiHict accorded thein in many in^tanees 
eUhfr hfcausf of direct insuUis or the general tone of their reetption. 

Tho^o pare«t> \\h4> did not attiiiipt to look into problems eNperleneed hy their 
duldren -.said they feared the roeeption they would receive or felt that tliere was 
no point in oven trying. 

niackshulents talj<ed of : ' 
(D Verbal insults from students and Administrators : 
1 2) Their feetinj; that they \Nere not wanted at the .schools, hi^h .^chools 

- in parti enlari . . ' ^ - 

(t^) A jreneral uneasiness* 

One .student expressed. this by .^aying "You just can't relax on er there." A feeling 
cif ffu>t ration and di>appoiiitment wa.^ ahso clearly apparent in nto.st t'oh>ir- 
sations.* ' " . ' 

Durinof ^farch 11^73, 220" wliltc cliildron wore removed By tlioir 
parents froni the Eoiror B. Taney Jimior Tligli School in Camp 
Sprln<xs, Mar>la>al aTti r a rarlal l>ra^\l. The racial tension was attrib- 
!itiHlJo court ordered inte.matii^Ji in January 107.0 .vluch re.sulted in 
(lie bu.^hig of 2."J0 black studcnt^i from Seat Pleasant, Maryland to 
T;fnev. S^oiuQ h^ck htlident.s <oid administrators said they £aw the 
school as a \\hite world hostile to the Ulacl.s, full c^f subtle and not- 
so-subtle racial^ slights and innuendoes that cut dcep^and have caused 
the ho.stilities to esiahite on both sides. ^Vhite studf^nts and their 
parents on the other hand said they felt frenerally thnt the influx of 
blacks had lowered the quality of teaching: bv causinjj teachers to 
spend increasiui? amounts of time disciplining black stii^lents. 

I^eon Hall. Director of the Southern Ee^ional Council^s School De- 
^t^^regation Project addressed this issue durin^r a 1073 National Edu- 
cation .\>socintion conference on "Student Pisplaccment,'T5xclusion." 
Jlr. TTall makes pointed reference tb the experience of manv black 
students in the southern rejrion,and to the findinirs of hisor^ranization s 
ininf «tudy with the Eobcrt F. Kennedy Memorial, on school conflict: 
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You have young people today who for eight hours a day, ulne months a'Vear, 
a*re having to go to i^^huul iacuig ^adsm, isolation, and -unfair treatment with the 
disappearing number of "minority teachers and administrators. But thesf* stu- 
dents just aren't going to take any stuff. We have found Uiat there are Variances 
in the student's response to the situation they're in. From a preliminary inquiry 
we learned from students and the few teachers who would respond that the 
ma jor problem in the averag^school in our region is conflict. Under the umbrella- 
of cunUict we fouud that the number one problem waji conflict between students 
jind teachers. Ranking number two wab conflict between students and adminis- 
trators. Hanking number three was .conflict between students and students and 
the unfair enforcement of rules.* ^ , . ^' 

Tho findings of the Southern Eegional Council with regard to con- 
flicLis dramatically tuulerscored by thti Subcommittee's survey. 

'Ihese special problems in the Southern rerion emphasize the heed, 
nationwide, to assure due process for,teachei*s and students in all 
school proceedings, but particularly those of a disciplinary nature. 
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D. -WEST 

For purposes of our ^^urvcy the Subcommittees Western re<rion is 
comprised of Alaska, Arizbtia, California, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Montana, Ne\^ada, New Mexico, Oregpn, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, 
Guam, the Canal Zone an3 the Trust Territories of the Pacific Islands 
and American Samoa. 

Qucstipiuiaires ^verc sent to 130 school district in this region and 
69.8 percent of them responded. 

••"The 'Subcommittee found that in^schools in the Wcsterajegion be- 
tween li)70 and 1973: 

(A) Assaults on students increased 77.4 percent; 

(B) Assaults on teachers increased 6.4 percent; 

^ -{G) .Major acts of vandalism increased oy 15.7 percent; 

(D) Jobberies increased by 98.3 percent; 

(E) Burglaries increased by 2.7 percent; 

(F) Rapes and attempted rapes increased bv 52.3 p^^rcent; 

(G) Homicides increased by 26.6;percent; and • 

(H) D.rug offenses in schools increased by 18.1 percent. 
Pe^hap^ one of the best indicator^ of the rising tide of school yio- 

' lence ill this region is the fact that .the number of weapons being seized 
from students .by. school authorities increased by 90.3 i>ercent from 
1970, to 1973. Obviously, more and ;nore students are becoming acutely 

^>yare of- the escalatirig level of violence within their schools. 

Tbe*^ Subcommittee also found an increasing concern among state 

Aand local school authorities throughout th'e region' The California 
^tato Department of Education, for example, commissioned a year- 
loii^ state wide investi^tion of the problem by a special task force. 
The final report concluded that: ' - . 

Every relevjint source of information studied by the Task Force Indicated that 
V general crime is a serious problem showing an unmistakable increase In the 
schools-of the State. Vandalism'in particular appeared to the Task sFprce to be. 
a .serious problem for most schools. Indications were that it W4is Increasing in 
frequency although the rate of increase did not appear to be as great for vanda- 
lism as fysomejpther types of school crimes. 

The Superintendent of Schools for the City of Los Angeles, William 
J. Johnston, ift a letter to the Subcommittee writes : 

The problems of juvenile crimes In bur communities and on school campuses 
givos-us serious concerns. It should be noted, that assaults and batteries in cam- 
pus related incidents increase<l 44 percent last year. Robberies on school cafai- 

' puses more than doubled, while a total of 167 incidents involved the use' of 
weapons. , -r * / 

After an extensive, undercover investigation of 24 high school? last 
year; the Chief of flie Lo? Angeles Higli School Juvenile Division 

. estimated that, "80 percent of the students 'with whom polfc«g4gents 
came in. contact while posing as students and attending classes were 
using drugs of Somd kind." In the first four months of the ia72-1973 
school jeac there virh'f^ GO gun episodes in Los Angeles school*, ohe of 
whicli'inv^Ived iho death of a Locke High School student.^Last De- 
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Cumber a gim figlit In hveen t\vo stnOuits at tlic Manual Arts High 
St'hool campus left une IG-;^ ear-old dt^atl and anotlier 17-year-old 
badly ^sounded. A Los Angeles higli school principal declared,) *'For 
tcadicii* Aud ^tudcIlt^ alike, the issue unfortunately is-no lon£:er learn- 
ing hut survival," 

School and juvenile authorities attribute some of this Increase in vio- 
lence in Los Angeles schools to the presence of numerous well orga- 
nized gangs in these institutions. The head of the Youth Services JDivi- 
sion of the Los -Vngelcs Sheriff's Department stated last year that the 
schools are 'S irtually armed camps'' as a result of viqlence f ropi gangs. 

^ Tn the 107i-7-2 school year there were 200 gang related shootijhgs, 29 of 
which were fatal. It has been estimated that Los Angeles has x50 gangs 

' in the city, many of which are operating in the schools. One of the 
largest of /hese organizations is called the Crips. The name is a short 
fonn of Cripples \vliich in turn is derived from the gang's trademark 
dpf maiming or crippling their victims. The Crips also have two auxil- 
iary uni^s : The Cripetts, cjgmposeiX of girl -members,^ and the Junior 
' Crips made up pf elementary- school children. A social Worker working 

' . with , the Los *Ailg«les gangs says: - . 

> ' 

^ The trend is toward even more viotent acts. Our biggest problem is witli the 
« to 11 year olds, not the teenagersj. They're into everything— vandansm, assault, 
petty thett and extortion at scHool. / - 

Los Angeles, of cmirse, is not the only city in the Western region 
with gang related problems in its schools. In San Francisco many of 
the most organized gangs are fuunclin Chinatown. T>vo years ago one 
of these gang leaders was assassinated by a rival 15 year old high 
school student who riddled hisMctim s body with seven shots from a 
.25 caliber pistol he had concealed in his pocliet. ' ; 

Although only nbout 1 percent of the youths living in Chinatown 
belong to those gangs they are capable of repeated serious acts of vio- 
m\QQ and disruption in the city scliools. These groups have names like 
thc^ ,Tuiiior Wah Ching, renortcilly found in Galileo and Washington 
High Schools, the Baby Wah Ching, mncle of 12.to 15 year olds, and 
the Suey Sing. In addition to this gang related violence, San Fran- 
cisco experiences the usual kinds of unorganized mayhem founc^ 
throughout schools in the Western Region. Ii. the first two weeks of 

. the 1072 school year for instance, one student was killed and live others 
wounded in knife attacks at three different San Francisco schools. 
Additionally, three other separate fights resulted in serious injuries 
to six other students. During January 1973, four high school studenis, 
three of them girls, were expelled for canning guns. 

In Sacramento a school disciplinary officer reported that instances 
of extortion are increasing faster than other forms of sch(K)l crime. 
Most of the.students involved in these rrimes arc in the 6,th, 7th, or 8th 
grades and are apparently moti\ated by the "sheer delight of scaring 

the ^ out of some small kid." 

The costs of vandalism in California are also extremely high. In 1971 
Lps Angeles lost $3,700,000 to intentionjjl destruction and theft of 
school property, enough to construct two or three new elementary 
School buildings. Superintendent of Schools Johnston estimates that 
r)etween 1968 and 1973 vandalism cast Los Angeles approxiinately 

• million. , 
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The Orange. County Scliool system cxperi^TT $G15.288.05 on van- 
dalism related repairs (luring FY 1973. Analifiim Iligli^clioolalone 
Jiad over $124^000 in costs attributable to vandalism. (M study esti- 
miites that the State of California ^\ ill be spending ell over 
000 eveiy year on vandalism repairs. 

Although California is by far the most heavily populated State in 
the Subcommittee's Western region, and quite naturally therefore has 
the.largest vojume of violence and vandalism in the area, the remain- 
" ing States also report serious crime problems in their schools. In the 
Seattle schools, fdr example, serious assaults increased by 70 percent 
and robbery by 100 percent between the 1070-71 and 1072--7;3 school 
years. In 1JJ72 alone theie weiv 1,SSC cruiKbcoiunutted agaiiii^t istudents 
and ^diool cuiplovocs-raiigiii*: fi;oni huniicidci, to poii^e.^hidu of fiiearnis 
on thr> school ^Mounds. Vandali>ni cui^t the Seattle iichouls over mil- 
lion in 1072. A report on, school scan ity for the State of Waslmi^ton 
. hnds: , , / • 

^^—-""^ • 

AUdltioiiany. tl, problem, has taken a turn^or the becaS?e oar schools 

nre no lon^or safo for the majurity of .students ami faculty, llardiv a dav goes by 
whoro ai.i incident or iniJdcnts in oiu .SLhuuls da nut occur. Teachers axe afraid 
«rndcntf? arc apprehensive, and parentis arc *,onLt-rncd wiUi the mounting security, 
related problems m our educational s;^stpm. . « . ^ - . 

^ The Boulder, C7)rorado, Schools rcjjorted SG.'^.OOO in annual vandal- 
Lsm losses and a-107:2-7:j Mvurity hutl^jretof irCO.OiiO. In 107(J--71 thatdis- 
triet had 17 rohberies, but bv the end of the 197:] bohool vear that nuin- 
bf>r had risen to 31. The Dcn\er Public schools recen'tlv installed a 
silent alarm system and hired a full time securitv supervisor in an 
attempt to reduce its \andalisni co>ts. The Administrathe Director of 
the system states. niie installation of silent alanns is exttemelv dif- 
liciilt to finance withm U^^'^^Swiieters of a school bud^jet." 

Last September the fnJjefmouAtain School in Brighain Citv, Utah 
was the^eene of a senc^' fi/rhts siinohp Indian, students from different 
tribes. Pohco arres<e(( H stude^its and connscated numerous knives 
and chilv^ after a pVticularly serious flareup at the school. School 
aufhonties also reporWd j=;e\eral attempts to burn down the school " 
biiildmo:. In 1972 Salt Lake County .srhpols lost more than S-IOO.OOO 
in destroyed or stolen properties,. TJiis loss was e>stiniated to be equal 
to the yearly operatin^r cost.^ of two medium sized eleincntarv schools. 
A report prepares! at the end of the 1073 school jear by the Utah Asso- 
ciation of 8Wu)ol Administrators, on \iolen(v in the States, sdiools 
found, 'Dissent, disruption and \ iolence are beginning? to run rampant 
)n some areas." * ^ ^ 

Tlie Subcofnmittec? fougd a total of 158 .^crious assaults on students 
and lG;issaults on teach^^ durino: the 1072-73 m IiooI veal- in the 
Phoenix Union Ili^rh School System in Phoenix, Arizona." That same 
system also reported $35,000 in vandalism relateddama^res. The Poose- 
xoit School District, also loi^ated in Phoenix, had over $1G.000 in educa- - 
tionjd equipment stolen in FY 1073 and suffered an additional $10,760 
lo.^s from e(juipment being maliciously damaged. 

In Las Ve^ras, Nevada, the Clark County School Distric t reported an 
increase in the tiumber of narcotic offcn.ses being committed on s^iool 
property from 38 in lOtO tOlSl by 1973. In the same period burglaries 
jur^reased from 70 to 200, and major vandali.sin incidents from 10 

f n Ct7\ * ^ 
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The Subcommittee survey of the Western Region indicates that the 
increasing trend of violence and vandalism found throughout this 
•area is at least as^rious, if not more so. than the other three regions 
of the countr3\ Althougli, the survey results show that the extent of 
tlie^problem may vary somewliat between the extremely critical situ- 
ation in soma larger, urban and suburban areas and the less extreme 
problem, in some of tKe more sparsely populated states," it should be 
understood tliat while the level of destruction and violence may differ, 
it has increased over Ihc last several years to unacceptable levels 
tliroughout this area. 
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agencies in order to reauce and prevent school crimes was*Brst intro- 
duced in the 92nd Congress by Kepresentative Jonathan Bingham of 
New. York as H.R. 3101. This legislation titled, "The Safe Schools 
Act'* was slightly revised and reintroduced in Sept^ber 1971 asH.R. 
10641. Hearings were held, on both bills by the General Subcommittee 
on Education of the House. Committee on Education and Labor in 
the fall of 1971 but no report was issued on the legislation, 

The "Safe Schools Act" as initially proposed would have established 
a new category of grants for schools under Title l of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act to assist scfiools in the development and 
implementation of • locally approved school security plans to reduce 
crime against the school, their children, employees, and facilities. Con- 
ceivably, the grants could have been used to develop greater profession- 
alization and expansion of school security forcesj increase adult pres- 
ence in the schools through the use of trained parent patrols; install 
surveillance devices and alarm systems as crime deterrants; and .im- 
prove student identification and accounting methods, 

The "Safe Schools Act*' was reintroduced in the 93rd Congress as 
JLR. 26i)(j, w ith provisions identical to H.R. 10641 in the previous^ 
Congress. The pr^osaHmdrover 20 msponsors._H earings wgr eagain 
held by the General Subcommittee on Education, but no repdfT^wa? 
issued. A companion m'easure, S, 485, w^as introduced in the Senate 
but there was no further Senate j^ction. Later in the 93rd Congress, 
the "Safe Scliools Study Act,^' H,R. 11962 was introduced. It required 
tlio Department of Hcaltli, Education, and Welfare to conduct. a "full ^ 
and contplQte investicration and study'* of crime in el^mentary^ and 
,^condary schools. ILR. 11962 was subsequently adopted by the House 
Committee on Education and Labor as an amendment to H,R. 69. 
the "Elementary. and Secbnda^ Education Amehdrnehts of 1974.*' 
A Senate version of the amendment was adopted durinc: Senate con- 
sideration of the ESE A amendments of 1974 (S. 1539) . The conference 
report subsequently adopted the provisions of tlie House bill except 
for portions of the Senate version which required the study to cover 
the period of enactment through fiscal year 1976. 

The ESE A amendments of 1971 were sigfied into law August 21, 
1074 with the Safe School Study provision intact (P.L. 93-380)* 

Reaction to Federal "Safe iSchools" legislation has been mixed. 
School security personnel charged with immediate responsibility for 
deJiling with crimiifal offenses in the schools continue to be very sup- 
portive of "safe schools" proposals in Congress. The majority of our 
responses from school securit}^ directors across the country included 
recommendations that the initial "Safe Schools Act'* be enacted into 
law as a significant step toward winning the battle against crime in the 
schools. We liave found educators to be generally supportive of the 
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' iiifc tochoolb * concept but Ihcy tend tu enipliasize the necessity for 
4>i*ouJcis long range prugranib to combat school crime. Dr. Ilarvey 
Stj ibner, former ChancelTur of New York City Schools ill one example 
01 such seiitiment stdted : ' 

rriiicil»ai> art' iegiiimately cuaturneil .ibuut the i>ucial and educational effects 
Mi iKti> uf .tnd triijiiu wladi take j/lacu in the school or in its immediate 

uvimt>. M> ijuidunal tondiiAion, ho^w^ur, ia that, the plating of sucurit.v guardi> 
lu iht'WhuuU dut^> not rei>ruMMit a i>tnii.inuiit, loiig-range i>ulutiun tu the problem 
of unsafe ijchools. " , . 

it IN, at hot, uifrul> a >hort range aitd nt'Cu^i^anlj?^ liniited treatment of a synip- 
t*'ni. feeturii\ guards, \\hatt\cr their numbens, will juot, in my judgment, con- 
tiiuutf iit an> aubijtantiai wa^ to uliminatioh of the facturij which caii$e schools 
to bo iins'afor . 

A tuitiinunity ftchoul Mii/erintuadtnt in New Xork City has observed— a ecu- 
ratvii, I belnnt^that >uu can make a school an armed camp, and that won't 
make it m'*.uu\ Nor, I wuuld add, vlill it unhanee the .school's ability to educate. 

AiUiMimh m;1wu1 a»itliMritit!S tUarly muht make all iJu^s-ible eUlorts to make 
Nile b> u>kn^ a \aritty of nieaub, the major em])hasis should be the de- 
\ulupiiient of loiig-teim bulutions to tbe causes of unsafe i>chools. 

The Federal UovurnniLiit, Lhrou^h legislation, Can help signUieantly by en- 
euuragiii^; the *leiito|4uui*t of *>afe .>thool.s effort.s which si^ik to reach below the 
Mtrf.uf 'if thu i>n>hlfjiu It i.> iu.\ hope, lu short, that the Congress, in promoting 
vtfer .N»htiol.s, wiil place Jiiore umphasls on the support of substantive programs 
dt->igne\l to ileal with the taujyi*:* of unsafe schooU than on the funding of efforts ; 
that K>, MM arit> guards burglar alarms., special equipment, et cetera, which deal 
I>rimarily with^tho symptoms of erime. 

It is i/ot a matti-r of either-ot, it is, a ntatter of emphasis. In particular, I, 
uould stronj^ly reeommend the support of pMigrams whii'h involve student.s, and 
Ti*.*uiUt.N^ Weil, iu the dfcwgn and operation of programs for safe scliools. 

Other reM^rTiiUunb that rcsulttuUn_£ongrej?s not approving an opera- 
tional pioijrani were motivated by conccnflhat such ivprograinr^ 
pii niaturm be sponsored at the federal level, when stateaiuTlpcIrl 
preiugati ves and c.vibtln*^ bolutiuuis Lad not been fully investigated or 
njore dofinIti\e infurniation oii tlic natuio and extent of the problem 
ha<l not been developed. 

'J*he i^iihi umiiiit.tee ]ia» deterniined through this preliminary sui \oy 
oi » una* in the- mIhh^I.s tliat federal legibhitionJn this critical area is 
w.Mianted. But <>ui exaiuiiiation of available data .suggests that while 
pie\It>us '*i*afe .^i^liools" legldatite piopusal.s may scr\e as a point of 
dt paituie. n all.-tii and elh" ti\e fedeni| legi.slation cannot be ilimlized 
\uthout lurtherrexhau.-tl\e (^jugrcssional investigation. 
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STATE LEGISLATION 

A variety of legislutxve proposals have been enacted into law at the 
state levelVo ouil) scliool crime. The most compi-ehensive law is tlie 
Florjda^'Safe Scliuols Act'* passed by the Florida legislnture in 107:5, 
Tlie Act authorizes a program of financial assistance to school districts 
for tlie developments of programs to cope with school security prob- 
lems such as vandalism and disruptive students. Appropriations for 
the Act amounted to $1.85 million in 1973 and 1974 respectively. 
Funding under £he Floriua Act is allocated through a formula based 
on the number of full time students in a given school district for the 
.year prior to the^ funding. In order to receive funding, the school 
clistrict must submit a project plan for approval by the Commissioner 
of Education. Pj'ojects to date have provided security equipment, * 
identification cards for students and security personnel and have en- 
abled the development of programs in such areas a3 human relations 
and class management. The Florida House Committee on Education 
is currently developing a proposal for a change in the Safe Schools 
Act that would aim less at "hardware" for security equipment and 
more at innovative programming to deal with disruptive students. 

The Education Commission on the States reports some 100 pro- 
posals enacted by statct* in 1973 and 1971 that generally relate to student 
K^ontrol and school safety and security. The following ^a re several 
examples: * " . ^ 

Year and state Lcffitlation^ 

1973: North Carolina ^ S. 28G. A r&50lution'(lirecting a Senate cominittce 

to study the prohlem of student unrest, discipline, 
in public schools, 

1073 J Oklahoma II.B. 127G. Allouvs for the susi)en5jlon of pupils for 

'> possession and allows for the search and seizure 

of dangerous weapons and controlled dangerous 
' ' substances. 
1074: Virginia ITXR. S^l. Authorizes the Virginia Advisory Leg- 
islative Council to mal;o a study to determine the 
" — ^^^'^—^ — need for State funds to estahUsh prograuis to pre- 
7^"^^^^^^^- — vent-disruption in public schools. 

•1074: Hawaii ^"^^^ ^ frn i^ tt j^gon. Kstahlislies a statewide school 

security pat?6t^harged_wMth the prevention of- 
vandalism, hijaclcing andHnJg^iiOiUujdjise and 
otiie'r activities inimical to the pursuit or-aea 
defnic interests- 

H.B. 2008. Incrcasds from $50 to $.300 tlje reward 
that hoards of education are autliorized to offer 
for information leading to tiie arrest and eonvic-, 
tion of persons in cnses of vandalism larceny 
witliin public schools. 

II.B. 1703. Makes it a misdemeanor for any per- 
s'on to refuse to leave the premises of any 
institution established for the purpose of the ed- 
ucation of students when such persons is causing 
a disturbance— if requested by the principal or 
the assistant principal. 

(37) ' " , 



1074 : North Carolina 

1074: Indiana-i. 
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38, . 

Additionally, the Commission reports tliat the following relevant 
. legislation has been proposed at the State level : . ^ 

CalUorula A.B. 34. Requires the Department of JusUce to 

study vandalism and conduct pilot programs'' 
to deal with randalism and to report to the 
legislature by 1W7 regarding suggested pro- 
grams to reduce Tandallsm, - 

Maine X.D. 11. An act restricting the use of weapons 

in public schools. 

South Carolina- II2158. A biU, to prohibit Tandalism on school 

property and while on school buses and prorides 
for penalties. r . 

South Carolina H2159. Amends the South Carolina Code to pro- 

vide penalties for breaking and entering school 
property and committing vandalism thereon. 
Provides for rewards leading to the arrest and 

_ ^ ^ conviction of Molatora ~ 

.^ew York.:. A288. Requirei school employees to make writ- 

, ten reporUvfassaulti upon them by pupils. . 

Indiana — ... S;B. 338. A biU to control spedllc school dls- 

^ ^, turbances. 

Indiana . H.B. 1366 and 1515. Bills to define procedures 

for the removal of persons from school property 
who are ^nterierLnr with normal school pro- 
cedures. 
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CONCLUSION 

The preliminaiy findings of the Subcommittee present clear and 
dramatic evidence that violence and vandalism in the schools of our 
country lias reached a level of^crisis that demands^Jltmiediate compre- 
hensive review and legislative action. To accomplish this the Subcom- 
mittee will proceed immediately with hearings to obtain the views of 
all affected parties, and to develop a comprehensive record that will 
serve as a basic reference source on the many interrelated components 
of these very complex problems. As evidenced in this preliminary 
report, the etiology of school violence is as complex as the stnicture 
of our society. We intend to examine thoroughly^ the categories-of 
school problem areas which we believe must be singularly and col- 
lectively understood before any legislative proposal can be finalized. 
These areas include pushouts, arbpouts, forceouts, truancy, gan^ vio- 
lence and terrorism, student rights, teacher rights, parent rights, 
alcohol and drug abuse, community involvement, and alternative 
approaches to^ correct the devastating patterns of violence in our 
nation's schools. ^ ' . 

* * * V 
(30) 
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. CHILD AND fWIILV SFRVICES ACT OF 1<»75 

Testinony of Hon. Richard L. Ottinaejr of ^ew vork 
at Joint House-Senate Hearinoc ^ 

Thursday, June 1<*75 

Mr. Chairman, I an hapPy to have the ooDortunitv to »share 
with you and the* other wembers of the House and Srnate subcoTnjnit- 
tees n*y .views on the need for comnrehensive child care leaisla- 
-tion the- 94th Conaress. 

When I returned to the House thin vear, after an absence 
of four years/ one of my fir^t leoislative prooosals was th^ com- 
prehensive Child Develodnent Act of ,1975 0*.P. I'^S'^J . ^iV 
.had been authored and introduced in the Previous Conaress by Con- 
qredsman John Brademu9 and ny Predecessor, Conoressnan Ocfden i^eid. 
and because this is a subject very dear to his heart, T felt cow- 
nvitted to try and continue the fine work he started in this area. 
My bill is virtually identical to H.R. 2956, of which T am al«?p . 

a-co-^sponsor* . _ ^ _ 

'There are serious deficiencies in the oualitv of dav care 
services available in the n.S. todav, and those licensed facilities 
that do exist across the country conoot beain to meet the crvino 
demand for such services,, Particularly in view of present ecorhnic 
C^ircumstances^ in which both Parents in rfnny *^amilies are eitrtrer 
choosina ,to or beino forced to Work in order to keep pace with the 
risinqr cost o^ liyma. As r>ore and more r'o^hers of snail children 
return to work, the need for oroup facilities arow« rore acute 
every day. This Problem is particularly severe in low and r'Oder-' 
ate income areas, where , families simoly do not have the financial 
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resources, to pay the established fees for individual ciild care 
and must rely on group facilities whoro, economies «?cale rossult 
.in considerably reduced rates for their- children. 

- The bills you have under consideration at this tiirc con- 
tain sweeping new provisions for delivering adequate child care 
services and strengthening the role of the family as a basic unit 
of our society. It is particularly important that this Icais- 
lation provides for early chijdhood Education ancT development/ 
not just custodial services. AlJ. studies indicate that a chiJld^'s 
future is most influenced by his early childhood envixfonnient. 
It is therefore vital that this legislation contemolates such'oro- 
posals as fiealth care both to children and expectant mot^iers^. 
family counseling' services, educational proorams for voi^g Peoole 
and their parents, food and nutritional services, special atten-/ 
tion to the unique needs of children from racial and ethnic n-lnoritv 
groups and migrant workers' families and many other imoortant nro- 
visions; . ^- 

It is also inoortant that child develooment centers be av;»il- 
ableNyto all incom^ groups, the more STf fluent nayino in accor'^ance 
with tWir ability. This will avoid centers bcconino Qhet toiled, 
permit access to middle income families who greatly need them ; 
and provid^for economic viability of the centers. 

Both Hs.R. 1350 and H.R. 2966 would estab'lish' within the 
Office of the Secretary of Health, Education and w^l/are an office 
of Child and Fanky Services to coordinate all pto^ims o< this 
type administered by the Department anH to ansumo the resoonsibiUtios 
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or the present Office of Child Development. Both bills would 
also create a, Child and Family Services Coordinating Council to 
insure that the activities of the various offices operate in an 
orderly and complementary fashion and to recormnend priorities 
for Federal funding of research and develooment irv these areas » 

In my own district^^n Westchester County, New York, th«re 
has been established the Day Care Council of We.stchestor , TnCw 
a non-profit, membership corporation concerned with expandina 
and imprpving.>,day care for children in the County. The Council, 
strives for the .integration of education, social service, health 
and recreation programs which serve the best interests of- children 
and help to strengthen family life. This group has recently found 
that there are at least 9,000 children in the area^ who are seek- 
ing day care who are not now gettim( it, and there are at least 
20,000 more who would be^'eliqible if it were available. Tn.the 
30 non-profit day care centers now in operation in Westchester 
there- are appcoximatcly 1,900 children enrolled, wearlv evory 
center has a waiting list, and the various proprietary facilities 
in the County axe simply too expensive for those families that 
are'mo^t in need of their services. There are 76,R09 married 
;vj(smen now.working in Westchester, and "close to 9,000 of thcsA have 
^ildrcn under the aae of six. In 1971 son?^ $3P' million was <?rent 
for APDC in the County. Many of tho mothers rccoivina this form 
of public assistance would become taxpaying members of the 
workforce if 'adequate day care facilities were available. 
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This brinqs up^nothcr important ooint witli respect to dav 

- » 

care, and that is the most unrealistic income criteria that is 

presently, used in determining eligibility for services. Mrs. Inez 

fSinqletary, Executive Director of the Day Care Council of West- 

Chester has pointed out to me that this is one of the most Serious 

problems with resp^jct to day care in our County and that there ., 

are simply too many mothers who leave Public assistance anri are 

.then forced to return because the salaries they receive when thev 

*■ 

take jol>s disqualify them for day care services. J believe that 
the requirements these bills place on prime snons(>r^ would hclo 
to alleviate this problem through the special provisions made for 
children from disadvantaged circumstances. , 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, in 1971 the Congress succeeded 
in passinq comprehensive dav care leqislation, only to have it 
vetoed by then-President Nixon. I believe the 94 th Conarcss has 
a serious obligation to develop a national policv and commitment 
or\. day caro and to establish oroner vehicles ^or the coordination 
and implementation of services. The coins that tfan he made hv , 
future generations due to the stimuli^ion and motivation orovide.^ 
by good day care programs are impossible to calculate. I am cleased 
to b.e able to participate in these hearinas, and I pledqe mv com- 
plete cooperation to you in the effort to qnact. the Child and 
Family Services .bills. 
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Senator ^Joxdale. Thank you very ninch. 

[Whereupon, atI2:30 p5«u the subcpinn|ittee adjourned.] 
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